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AMOS COFFIN’S FALL. 


HE scene of our story opens on the little 
island of Nantucket, the ultima Thule, 
or “ jumping-off-place,’’ of Massachusetts. 
The time dates back more than half a century 
ago, to a period when its people were more 
isolated than now from the continental world. 
A strange compound of the Quaker and the 
Puritan elements, they might almost be said 
to dwell in a miniature world of their own, 
so far as intercourse with the mainland of 
their own country was concerned. But the 
hardy young men pursued their giant game 
in distant seas, while their faithful Penelopes 
waited and hoped in their island home, for 
the return of the long-absent wanderers. A 
race of men and women possessing, even at 
the present day, some marked characteristics, 
and to.a certain extent, sui generis. 

A bright, rosy-cheeked maiden, full of life 
and animal spirits, in spite of her plain garb, 
was Rachel Barnard, who stood looking 
through the back window of one of the 
quaint, comfortable old houses on ‘‘ North 
Shore Hill.” The window commanded a 
view of the white sand-beach with the broad 
Atlantic beyond, and no vessel arrived or 
departed, at least during the hours of day- 
light, unseen by some member of the Bar- 
nard family. The old folks could hardly 
have lived out of sight of the sea; the ma- 
rine picture framed by the sash of the broad 
north window had become a necessity of 
existence. 

A gale was blowing from that quarter, 
rolling in a sea which made a “‘ heavy chop”’ 
on the Bar; and the girl stood gazing thought- 
fully at the angry white caps, till a shade of 


anxiety settled upon her fair face, and the 
usual roguish look about her lips was sub- 
dued to seriousness. 

‘* What’s thee thinkin’ of, Rachel ?” asked 
her mother, who was putting a batch of pies 
to bake in the cavernous brick oven, which, 
large as it was, was only a sort of outwork 
or flanker tothe immense chimney. ‘Come, 
thee’d better be helpin’ me with the work, 
than to be idlin’ and gawkin’ out there. 
The Perseverence won’t come down to the 
Bar to-day, I can tell thee. If she’s off 
Block Island, she won’t get in till this wind 
blows out; and if she’s got into Holme’s 
Hole or Oldtown she’ll stay there to-day, I 
reckon.”’ 

*¢ But just think how it blows, mother! ”’ 
said Rachel; ‘“‘and we haven’t heard any- 
thing for three or four days. I do hope she 
won’t come on the coast at all in such 
weather.”’ 

‘¢ There’s no danger; so thee needn’t bor- 
row trouble. Go about thy business, and 
David Whippey’!l find thee all in good time, 
T’ll warrant. I’ve seen many a wuss time 
than this; and when thy father was looked 
for home in the Good Success ’”»—— 

wasn’t the Good Success!’ inter- 
rupted her husband. ‘“‘I know jist what 
thee was going to tell her about; but thee’s 
got the wrong v’y’ge. °T was the Ruby that 
thee meant, Nabby.”’ 

‘* Well, mebbe I did mean the Ruby. I’ve 
got ’em mixed up. What I was going to 
say, was— There now take that pipe right 
out, Eeben Barnard! Thee isn’t goin’ to 
smoke it here in the kitchen, while the bak- 
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in’s going on. If it’s stormy outdoors, thee 
can go down-suller.”’ 

Eeben was fain to comply with the request 
thus urged, and to profit by what might be 
termed a hint in the imperative mode. But 
the story about the return of the Ruby, 
whatever it might have been, was lost to 
Rachel, and consequently to my readers. 

‘¢ There’s a vessel coming in!”’ said Ra- 
chel. ‘ She’s almost into the Bar, but her 
sail is so small that I didn’t see it until 
now.” 

‘¢ Tt’s close-reefed,”’ observed the mother, 
knowingly, as she also took her stand at the 
window. ‘ That’s ’Lijah Coleman, comin’ 
from the Vin’yard. I wonder that he should 
come at all to-day, but perhaps he’s got 
some very particular news. Eeben!” she 
called at the cellar-door, “‘ come up and get 
the spyglass and look at ’Lijah comin’ in! ”’ 

“That’s ’Lijah, sure enough,’’ said the 
ancient mariner, after a careful scrunity of 
the approaching vessel. “I guess I’ll go 
down-along, and see what news he’s got. 
He’ll be in to the wharf with this breeze by 
the time I get down there. If there’s any 
word from the Perseverance, Rachel,” he 
continued, with an unctuous wink in her 
direction, ‘ I’ll come right back and let thee 
know.” 

It will be seen that Nabby Barnard (or as 
the ‘orthography of the period” has it, 
Abbie, for she had been invested with the 
solid old scriptural name of Abigail) was 
more than an amateur in matters marine; as 
indeed were most of the island women of 
her age at that time. She could hardly have 
stood up through the whole of Hamilton 
Moore’s catechism; though she understood 
many sea-phrases, and even made use of 
them herself, sometimes unconsciously. She 
was no heroine of yellow-cover romance, to 
stride a quarter-deck with a horse-pistol in 


- each hand; though she might have kept a 


forecastle in subjection by a more feminine 
weapon, even as she did her good man Ee- 
ben, who had himself borne the reputation 
of a Tartar on shipboard in his days of ac- 
tive service. 

“* There now, Rachel,”’ said she, ‘* I want 
thee to fly round and lend me a hand; and, as 
I told thee before, don’t borry trouble. I 
shouldn’t wonder if thy name and David 
‘Whippey’s were called in meetin’ next Fast 
Day. The Perseverance has got a good voy- 
age, and David bears an excellént name.” 

‘* How does thee know that, mother?” 


asked the girl, opening wide her blue eyes. 

‘¢ Well, I never told thee before; but thee 
knows that Peter G. saw him and gammed 
with him in Lee Bay—that’s down to the 
Galley-paguses.”’ 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

“« Well, Peter G. told me that David was 
called the fishiest boatsteerer aboard, and 
was always sure of his second iron with any 
kind of a decent chance. Now then, what 
does thee think of that?” 

The daughter made no reply, other than 
a blush of pride, such as a true Nantucket 
maiden might feel at this flattering testimony 
to the prowess of her knight. She went 
about her work thoughtfully, and with little 
heed to the wagging of her mother’s energtic 
tongue. The gale increased in violence, 
roaring round the corners of the porch, and 
rattling the Spanish-brown back door till the 
latch-string vibrated like a pendulum. 

‘“*Father’s coming! and he has brought 
good news, I think, by the looks of his face.” 
It was the first time the anxious girl had 
spoken for many minutes. 

*¢ Shut the storm-door when thee comes 
in!” hailed Nabby, with her face against 
the window, as Eeben’s boots were heard 
stamping up the back steps. ‘* And that 
scuttle over the pump in the porch wants 
fixin’ before it blows any harder, or we shal! 
have the whole roof torn off,’’ she continued 
as he entered, securing both outer and 
inner doors. 

“* Ay, it’s time to batten down all the 
hatches! was the reply. ‘‘ *Lijah Coleman 
got in just in good time—much as ever ’t he 
came across at all. He’s brought news for 
thee, Rachel. The Perseverance took a 
pilot yesterday, off Montauk! ’’ 

“What did [ tell thee?” put in his 
spouse. 

‘** But she hasn’t got in yet,’”’ said Rachel, 
still cherishing an undefinable fear. ; 

** No, she isn’t in,’’ replied the old sailor, 
“nor she can’t well get in with this wind. 
She may be several days outside. When I 
was in the ‘ Ark’ we beat and banged over 
a fortnit after we made the land.” 

(Eeben Barnard is not to be understood as 
claiming to have been coeval with Noah; but 
simply as referring to a well-known Nan- 
tucket whaler with that singular name.) 

The storm continued two days with little 
abatement, before it blew itself out. For 
days and weeks thereafter the old telescope 
was in almost constant use at the north win- 
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dow of the Barnard mansion, as well as at 
many others, where anxious hearts yearned 
for the arrival of dear ones. But anxiety 
merged into apprehension; apprehension in- 
to despair; and the Perseverance came not. 
Several other ships which had left the cruis- 
ing grounds at a much later date, had reached 
home in safety; and it was at last conceded 
by the most sanguine, that the old ship must 
have gone down in the gale with all hands, 
including, of course, the Montauk pilot who 
had boarded her, as reported. 

Rachel Barnard mourned sincerely for her 
sailor-lover, and for a long time, like her 
namesake of old, refused to be comforted. 
The summer passed away, and September 
set im with no tidings from the lost mariners. 
A new suitor for the girl’s hand had ap- 
peared, in the person of Amos Coffin, who 
had arrived second mate of the Galen, and 
was going out again as mate in the same 
ship. She was slow to listen to his pro- 
posals of immediate marriage, though backed 
up, as they were, by the approval of her 
parents. The young man was importunate, 
as he had no time to lose, and there could be 
really no objection to him on the score of 
character or professional standing. 


The reader has already seen that Nabby 
Barnard was, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase, ‘‘ the best horse in the team,” and 
that her husband would be likely to acquiesce 
quietly in any arrangement upon which she 


might decide. And though the good dame 
was not deficient in natural feeling, neither 
was she wanting in the managing thrift 
which distinguished the Folger stock from 
which she had sprang, and, as a general 
thing, the religious sect of which she was a 
member, 

Averse, from conscientious scruples as well 
as from maternal tenderness, to anything 
like coercion of her daughter’s actions in a 
matter of such moment, she felt it right to 
bs great latitude in the way of moral sua- 

n. 

“I thimk, Rachel,” she said, one day 
about the middle of September, as they 
sewing together, “that thee had bet 
make up thy mind to have Amos Coffin. I 
speak for thy own good, for I don’t believe 
thee’ll ever do better.” 

“I can’t think of it yet, mother,”’ said the 
girl, ‘And though perhaps I ought not to 
say 80, it seems sinful for thee to urge it so 


soon. It is hardly certain yet that the Per- 
severance is lost.’’ 


‘“‘For that matter, nothin’ is certain in 
this world; but I would like to know where 
thee thinks she could possibly be, not to be 
heard from for five months after she had 
made Montauk P’int and took her pilot? 
Will thee answer me that ?” 

‘*No, I cannot answer it; but still I feel 
that I ought to wait longer, even were it 
only out of respect to David’s memory.” 

“Tt can do no good, Rachel. And since 
thee has seen fit to taunt me with sinfulness, 
I must say it is sinful to dwell upon thy loss 
so long as thee does. The Lord has taken 
away the man thee had sot thy heart upon, 
and thee must bow to His will.” 

‘**So I try to do, mother, but it is too much 
to ask of me to marry so soon.” 

‘“*But thee knows how the case stands, 
and that thee must make up thy mind very 
soon, for the Galen sails next month. And 
it seems to me like flyin’ in the face of 
Providence to throw away such a chance as 
thee has offered thee now. I don’t know of 
any young man belongin’ to the meet’n’ 
that would make thee a more likely husband 
than Amos Coffin. Of course thee knows I 
wouldn’t want thee to marry out o’ the 
meetin’.” 

‘‘T’ve nothing to say against Amos Cof- 
fin,” replied Rachel. ‘I suppose I could 
learn to love him in time, but not now. 
And if he really cares for me, why not— I 
hear that he is going a short voyage this 
time; does thee know if that is true?” 

** Yes, it’s true that the Galen is fittin’ for 
*Brolus Banks, and that’s a kind of plum- 
pudd’n’ v’yage. I don’t think she’ll be gone 
more’n a year. But thee knows ‘a bird in 
the hand’s worth two in the bush,’ and I 
think thee’s foolish to put him off. I shall 
be sorry for thee if thee loses the chance. 
His folks are well off, and Amos is pretty 
forehanded of his own earnin’s.” 

**] don’t care for that, mother,’ said the 
warm-hearted girl, rather impatiently; ‘‘ and 
I think it’s even more sinful to urge that as 
an argument.” 

For in trying to serve God and mammon 
at one and the same time, Nabby Barnard 
had lost a point. Her advice to look after. 
the main chance followed too closely upon 
her sophistical reasoning about submission 
to the Divine Will. 

And though, in virtue of the strict habits 
of respect and obedience to which Rachel 
had been reared, a mother’s wish, strongly 
expressed, was in most cases tantamount to 
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a direct command, yet in this instance she 
felt herself called upon to disregard it. She 
could give no encouragement to a new suitor 
while there remained a possibility of David 
Whippey’s return. And Amos, on learning 
her determination that evening, accepted 
the situation, resolving to make another 
- voyage and bide his time. 

When Eeben Barnard rolled up the cur- 
tain of the wide north window the next 
morning, his eyes fell upon a ship under sail 
heading for the anchorage at the back of the 
Bar. She was coming down rapidly before a 
favoring breeze, and had already begun to 
strip her light canvas for coming to. 

** Come, Nabby,” cried the old man, as he 
hurried for his spyglass, ‘‘ it’s time thee was 
stirring thy stumps. Here’s the John Jay 
coming down to the Bar, loaded as deep asa 
sand-barge. I don’t think he’s prudent, so 
late in the season, and almost time for the 
line gale. He’d better gone into Oldtown. 
Better gone into Oldtown,’”’ he repeated, 
musingly, as he was adjusting the focus to 
his own particular mark. But as soon as he 
rested the glass on the wooden bar, nailed 
across the window for that special purpose, 
and brought his eye to it he exclaimed:— 

* ?Tain’t the John Jay. It’s a bigger ship, 
and she’s got something in her foretops’1—a 
P—— Nabby, it’s the Parseverance!”’ 

‘Eeben Barnard, thee’s crazy! The Per- 
severance went to the bottom long ago.’’ 

“Tf she did, she’s blasted and come up 
again, for there she is, afloat, and well 
manned, too, by the way things are handled.” 

me take the glass,’ said Nabby, 
imperatively, suiting the action to the word, 
and changing the focus to her mark. 

A glance was enough to satisfy her. 

“ Thee’s right, Eeben; it is the Persever- 
ance. But we must break it easy to Rachel, 
or the poor child ’ll go crazy.” 

A boat was seen pulling in for the Cliff 
Shore, as soon as the ship anchored, and the 
whole mystery was soon explained. It was, 
indeed, the Perseverance, safely returned, 
and bringing an agony of joy to many hearts 
which had been long in mourning. But 
short-lived was the sunshine to the heart of 
Rachel Barnard, to be obscured by yet 
darker clouds than before—for her lover 
was not on board! 

The pilot had been put on board off Mon- 
tauk Point, as reported, but as the gale came 
on the same night, the ship was blown off, 

nd while lying to, her leaks, which had be- 


fore been considerable, increased to so great 
a degree that it was thought advisable, for 
the safety of the ship, to put her before it. 
All that night and all the next day the 
storm howled with unabated fury, and the 
ship had run so far to leeward while scud- 
ding, that when the weather moderated 
they found themselves a long way off the 
coast. As the wind still continued from the 
northward, the pumps were kept going, and 
the ship ran down to a point in the island of 
Barbadoes. Here it was found necessary to 
discharge the whole cargo, and repair the 
ship. Various causes of delay occurred, and 
much time was thus consumed before she 
was in readiness to sail again for home. 

A few days before her departure, David 
Whippey went on shore, with others of his 
shipmates. He separated from the rest— 
and that was all that was known of his fate. 
But traces of blood had been found on the 
pier, with marks of a violent struggle. The 
young man never reported himself on board 
the Perseverance; and, with heavy hearts, 
his shipmates gave up the last hope of his 
safety, and spread their canvas for Nan- 
tucket Bar. 

At that date, communication with the 
West India Islands was not, as now, a thing 
of every day; and no tidings of the ship 
reached Nantucket from the day of the gale 
until she appeared off the Bar with flying 
colors, bringing her own report. 

Of course, under the circumstances, it was 
no time for Amos Coffin to press his suit up- 
on the stricken girl. But as Rachel had 
freely promised that she would remain single 
until the return of the Galen, unless he to 
whom she had been plighted should appear, 
alive, to urge his claim, he went on board 
with high hopes, trusting that the great 
healer, Time, would remove all obstacles to 
his union with her. 

The Galen had nearly completed a suc- 
cessful cruise on the Abrolhos Banks, when 
she was boarded by a officer from a British 
frigate, who was sent on some trifling mat- 
ter of business, which required but a few 
minutes’ stay. The boats’ crew were or- 
dered to remain in their places, alongside. 
Bat the mate, in tending the man-ropes at 
the rail, recognized a face among that little 
group of seamen, the sight of which stirred 
a demon within him. The face of young 
Whippey, who all at home supposed to have 
been murdered on the pier at Barbadoes— 
the victim of a press-gang, doomed to servi- 
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tude for an indefinite period under the 
British flag! 

The impulse to speak his name in tones 
of hearty cheer was checked ere it found 
expression. Amos Coffin, whose reputation 
had stood without blemish, was tempted be- 
yond his strength. He pretended not to 
recognize his fellow-townsman, and fell back 
out of sight; but a sealed letter, dexterously 
thrown, fluttered at his feet on the quarter- 
deck. Looking furtively about him, he 
hastily concealed it. The officer passed 
down the side into the boat; she was pushed 
off, and Whippey went back into bondage, 
without a word or a sign from one of his 
townsmen, 

Amos Coffin alone possessed the secret of 
his existence. The letter was directed to 
Rachel Barnard; and, strange to say, he 
who could make up his mind to keep the 
secret, to disown and abandon his friend be- 
cause of rivalry in love, could not break the 
seal of the letter addressed to her. He tore 
it to shreds and threw it into the sea. He 
reasoned that the secret was now safe in his 
own breast. None of his ship-mates could 
have recognized Whippey in the boat, or, of 
course, they would have mentioned it freely. 
It was not certain that Whippey himself 
had known him (Coffin); and, as for the 
letter, he could not possibly know what be- 
came of it, after he tossed it over the quar- 
ter-rail. 

So, with the worm remorse gnawing at his 
heart, yet still unable to bear the thought of 
giving up at the eleventh hour the Rachel 
for whom he had served so long, he kept his 
own counsel; and the true-hearted maiden, 
despairing of ever hearing further tidings of 
her first love, yielded to his persevering 
suit, backed up by the advice and persuasion 
of her friends. She consented to become 
his wife at a certain date, still with the same 
reservation; for she had never yet been able 
to give up David as entirely lost. 

The Friends had been informed in open 
meeting, on two consecutive First Days, of 
that which they all knew before—that mar- 
triage was intended between Amos Coffin 
and Rachel Barnard. The elders, from the 
high seats facing the congregation, looked 
down with complacent approbation upon the 
fair maiden, who was to find, in this fortu- 
nate marriage, forgetfulness of her deep sor- 
rows, and a recompense for her long-tried 
patience; and glanced, with a feeling of pro- 
fessional pride, at the well knit figure of the 


young seaman who was to command the 
Galen on her next voyage, a3 he sat, in de- 
mure silence, on the “‘ men’s side” of the 
meeting-house—with his guilty secret burn- 
ing at his vitals. 

Nabby Barnard, the very incarnation of 
bustle and importance, had made prepara- 
tions for the great event on the most liberal 
scale that their means afforded, while Eeben, ~ 
well content with the turn which matters 
had taken, looked on approvingly, as he 
compared notes with his intended son-in4 
respecting the recent cruises of the Galen, 
as following in the tracks of the Ark and the 
Ruby. 

Time and again, during the fortnight cov- 
ered by the public announcement of the 
banns, had Coffin, as he looked in the fair, 
chastened face of bethrothed, been 
tempted to reveal the truth. But it was too 
late; it would be cruel, now, to probe an old 
wound, almost healed. There was not one 
chance in a hundred that Whippey would 
ever live to return, he reasoned. He was 
swallowed up in the insatiable maw of the 
English navy. There was no prospect of 
his discharge; for the Bonaparte wars were 
interminable, and the wooden walls must be 
manned, by fair means or foul. Was it not 
better for Rachel to be kept in ignorance, 
and to become his wife, than to wear out her 
young life in hopeless waiting for a prospec-. 
tive happiness which could never arrive ? 

Thus he strove to quiet his conscience, 
and, in everv case, ended with the miserable 
reflection that it was too late—that he had 
gone too far to turn back. He could never 
make up his mind to confess the suppression 
of Rachel’s letter; he must still wear the 
mask, and continue to act the living lie. 

The plain, unpainted seats of the Friends’ 
meeting-house were all filled with spectators, 
including many who were not members of 
the Society, on the appointed ‘* Fifth-Day,”’ 
which was to witness the union of the young 
couple. The usual silence, which pervades 
the assemblages of these peculiar people at 
all times, save when some number is in- 
wardly moved to break it by what has been 
aptly termed “ thinking aloud,’ was inten- 
sified as they stood erect and took each other 
by the hand, to perform, with their own acts 
and voices, the most interesting and impres- 
sive of all our forms of marriage ceremony. 

At this moment, a powerful young man, 
clad in the garb of the sect, with his face 
shaded from observation by the brim of his 
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broad hat and a handkerchief held in his 
hand, entered; and walked quietly down the 
aisle, towards the spot where the twain had 
taken their stand to exchange solemn prom- 
ise in the presence of God and man. A 
slight frown was seen to gather on the brows 
of the elders at this untimely interruption; 
but Amos Coffin, too much preoccupied in 
mind to notice it, had already commenced 
aloud the formula:— 

T now take this, my friend 

* Rachel! ’’ spoke the new-comer, in a 
low, reproachful voice. 

She turned her modest glance at the sound; 
their eyes met, and, with the single word 
*¢ David! ” on her lips, she sank to the floor. 

Whippey sprang forward, supporting the 
light form with one arm, while the other, 
with the fist involuntarily closed, was ex- 
tended towards the conscience-stricken 
bridegroom. Buta single look at the eyes, 
flaming with an expression so out of place 
in this temple of peace, was sufficient. 
Amos tottered from the presence of him he 
had wronged; then, recovering . himself, 
rushed from the door. 

*¢ What meaneth all this ?’’ asked several 
- voices at once, breaking the spell by which 
utter astonishment had held them until now. 
The whole congregation had risen in their 
seats, and the young man was, of course, 
generally recognized. 

He had deposited his burden in the arms 
of her parents, and now turned towards the 
inquiring elders. He had no trace about 
him of the placid Friend—he was but the 
wronged, indignant, impetuous son of the 
ocean. For the Quaker-seamen of Nantuck- 
et, in that day, might be said to live in a 
kind of dual existence. 

** Tt means this!’ he roared, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘‘ That Rachel Barnard is saved, 
just in time, from a life of misery. For she 
must, sooner or later, have found out the 
baseness of the man who has just sneaked 
out of this house.” 


*‘ Baseness ?”’ repeated Rachel, recover- 
ing herself. ‘‘ Howisthis? His conduct to 
me was ever honorable.” 

“So you believed, in your trusting inno- 
cence,” he answered, turning toher. ‘ But 
he knew, Rachel—he alone, of all here pres- 
ent, knew that I was alive, and serving in a 
British man-of-war under compulsion! and 
he had the baseness to pretend that he knew 
me not! ”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he may not have known thee, 
David,” suggested a mild voice from the 
high seats. 

“Do you want more proof than this cow- 
ardly conduct at sight of me now?” de- 
manded the young man, fiercely. ‘‘I threw 
him a letter—a letter directed to her; he de- 
stroyed the letter and kept the secret. May 
it burn his base heart as long as he lives! ” 

‘¢ David Whippey, thee forgets where thee 
is! Is this a time or place for such language? 
Peleg,” he continued, extending his hand to 
meet that of his associate elder, “it is well 
that we bring the meeting to a close, and 
that this matter be explained elsewhere.” 

The hand-shaking was the signal for the 
gathering to disperse; and the return of the 
lost seaman, as it were, from the dead, with 
the attendant circumstances, was soon the 
subject of gossip and discussion throughout 
every household in the is!and. 

When ’Lijah Coleman sailed for the Vine- 
yard on the afternoon of the same day, he 
bore Amos Coffin as a passanger. He was 
known, in after life, to have been in com- 
mand of a whaler from one of the British 
provinces; but he could never again face his 
indignant fellow-townsmen. 

After a suitable interval of time, Rachel 
Barnard again stood in the same spot on the 
floor of the meeting-house, and exchanged 
promises with her first love. The descend- 
ants of this marriage, though, for the most 
part, apostates of the peculiar religious faith 
of their ancestors, still ‘‘ vex the sea with 
their fisheries.” 


A NOCTURNE. 


HE man is deemed unfortunate 
Who, in the winter wild, 
Must walk the floor at night to hush 

A child. 


But greater misery knows he 
Who, just as he begins 
To dream, must rise and do the same 
With twins. 
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AN UNEXPECTED THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“ FT DON’T believe Hiram’s folks are go- 

ing to invite us over there to Thanks- 
giving this year,” said the Widow Rollins as 
she solemnly moved her knitting needles 
one gusty autumn twilight. 

“ Lor’, well, what if they don’t? I guess 
we kin be jest az thankful ter home; I am 
a-goin’ ter kill ’n’ cook the yaller rooster,— 
there’s cramberries in the house left over 
from last year, ’n’ plenty of vegetables in 
the sullar,’”’ replied her sister, Miss Debby, 
an energetic spinster, who was always happy 
as long as there was a plenty of sickness in 
the town to talk about. Just now the fall 
run of fever was progressing vigorously in 
the marshy district which bordered the vil- 
lage, and her spirits were consequently high. 

“‘T don’t care so much on my own ac- 
count, and I know you don’t mind it, Debby, 
but Iam sorry for Emily. It’s dredful dull 
for young folks to be forever at home, ’n’ 
never go out into any kind of company. 
But folks that don’t even own the farm they 
live on can’t expect to be noticed. I don’t 
suppose there’s anything talked of in the 
village nowadays but that Squire Jones is 
going to foreclose the mortgage, and turn us 
out-of-doors.’’ 

‘** You need not be sorry on my account, 
mother, I would much rather not go to Cous- 
in Hiram’s; I would much rather stay at 
home than to go out anywhere,” said Emily, 
a tall, slender girl, with a pale, pretty face, 
who was gazing dreamily into the fire. 

 Cat’s foot! I don’t believe Squire Jones 
will foreclose the mortgage, anyhow,” Aunt 
Debby blurted out. ‘‘ Joe White’s boy is a 
comin’ out beautiful with a sort of rash, ’n’ 
they say he ain’t nigh so dangerous.” 

“Hiram’s Kate got home from the city 
yesterday, I suppose,’’ pursued Mrs. Rollins, 
utterly regardless of her sister’s speech. 
“She didn’t answer the letter that you 
wrote her so long ago, did she, Emily ?” 

Emily shook her head, while a little scorn- 
ful smile curled her lip. 

“* And you used to be such great friends. 
Well, since old Mis’ Potter left all the prop- 
erty to that family, they have put on airs in 
the most extraordinary manner; but it was 
not so very much, after all.” 


‘“*No, ’n’ Squire Jones says they’re a- 
spendin’ it awful reckless. There won’t be 
none of it left in a year or two. What with 
Kate a-goin’ to the city to take music lessons, 
’n’ hevin’ two silk dresses. She didn’t hev 
that last one trimmed with fringe after all. 
It was all kivered with knife plaitin’; Mis’ 
Jones went ’n’ asked the Port dress-maker, 
herself. They say neither Kate nor her 
mother scarcely speak to the neighbors 
now.” 

‘* But Hiram’s good-hearted, ’n’ I think 
he’s kind of ashamed of their actions,’’ said 
Mrs. Rollins presently. ‘‘ Emily, I wish 
you’d light the lamp; it’s goin’ to be an aw- 
ful dark night.” 

Emily arose and did as she was requested, 
then she drew the curtains, bolted the out- 
side door, resumed her seat by the fire, and 
taking a book from the table, was soon ab- 
sorbed in its contents. Miss Debby com- 
menced to converse on the subject of fevers 
and sick people, half to herself and half to 
her sister, who did not seem to be in a talka- 
tive mood, but knitted away in pensive si- 
lence, every now and then raising her head to 
wistfully regard her daughter. 

‘“* Emily,” she said, after a long, long 
pause, ‘‘ I don’t think Kate Sawyer’s friend- 
ship is any great loss, after all. Do you 
know, I have always cherished a suspicion 
that she was the cause of Joe Ashton’s 
strange behavior? I think that she spread 
the report of your flirtation with John Fos- 
ter on purpose to put an end to everything 
between you and Joe. She wanted him her- 
self; everybody saw that.” 

Emily colored violently, but made no re- 
ply. Joe Ashton’s name had hardly been 
mentioned in the family for years. He 
was an old lover of hers, but she had not 
seen him for eight long years. She was 
twenty-six now, and he had left the place 
very suddenly and mysteriously when she 
was only eighteen, and she had never heard 
from him since. There had been no actual 
engagement between them, but they had 
been lovers ever since she was a little girl of 
five and he a boy of nine. He drew her to 
school on his sled, he whipped the boys who 
teased her, he brought her big red apples 
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and many a hoarded bit of candy. As they 
grew older, he escorted her to and from the 
singing school, he waited for her in the 
church porch every Sunday; he chose her as 
his companion on all the sleighing parties 
and picnics which were held in the town. 
They took long walks together in lovers’ 
lane. He always spoke of the future as if 
they were to share it; indeed, he had often 
spoken of the time when she should be his 
wife, and they had planned what countries 
they would visit together, for he was a sailor. 
She loved the handsome, manly fellow with 
her whole heart, and trusted him entirely, 
and everybody said, what a fine couple they 
are, and what a suitable match it will be, or 
at least all but Kate Sawyer, who was a 
second cousin of Joe’s, and Emily’s neigh- 
bor and friend. Even in her little girlhood 
she had been exceedingly jealous of Emily, 
though as she grew older she tried to hide 
this feeling. But she often said, ‘I don’t 
see what Joe finds in Emily that is so fas- 
cinating. She is a dear girl to be sure, but 
she never will have a cent of money of her 
own, and she is so pale and quiet. I 
call her plain, and he is so smart and hand- 
some.” 


The summer that he went away he had 
never been more devoted. Emily saw him 


every day. He talked of giving up his sailor 
life because he could not bear to leave her, 
he said, and was looking for a situation in 
some mercantile house in the city. Then 
all of a sudden he disappeared without one 
word of good-by. He left no message be- 
hind him. He wrote no letters of explana- 
tion. His grandfather, with whom he had 
always lived, for his father and mother died 
in his infancy, merely said that he had gone 
on another foreign voyage. In less than a 
year afterward the old man died. There 
were none of the Ashtons left in Bloomville, 
and people ceased to talk of Joe. For two 
or three years his name was scarcely men- 
tioned. Then there came a rumor that he 
was with his uncle, a rich old bachelor in the 
West Indies. Some sailor from the Port 
had seen and talked with him there, but still 
Emily heard no sound. She had up to this 
time believed him dead. Other lovers 
sought her favor, but all in vain. She 
should never marry, she said. She pre- 
ferred to remain as she was. She was too 
busy to indulge in any vain regrets, for 
great misfortunes had come to the family, 
and she was obliged to teach school to keep 


her mother, Aunt Debby, and herself from 
actual want. In the first place the bank at 
the Port,”’ where all their possessions, 
with the exception of the rocky little farm 
upon which they lived, were placed, failed. 
Then the crops failed entirely one year, the 
best cows sickened and died, and, in the 
midst of it all, Mrs. Rollins fell ill of a fever 
which lasted two or three weary months. 
The farm was mortgaged in order to pay the 
doctor’s bill, and since that time everything 
seemed to go wrong. 

‘Bless me,’’ said Miss Debby, suddenly 
rushing into the room, ‘* two men are a-com- 
in’ through the gate bringin’ somethin’ that 
looks like a man; az like az not somebody’s 
got hurt.” And she flew to open the out- 
side door. 

**Man hurt, got run away with, Debby, 
*n’ you'll have to take him in, seein’ this is 
the nearest house,’”’ said Mr. Harding, one 
of the neighbors, who, with his son, a stout 
lad of eighteen, was carefully bearing a limp 
and seemingly lifeless body. 

‘*Good grashus! he’s dead; I kin see by 
the looks of his face that he’s a corpse,” 
exclaimed Miss Debby, while Emily hastily 
led the way to the best bedroom. 

** Lor’, no; he’s out of his head, though, 
and dangerous, I’m afeared. It’s the 
stranger that came ter the hotel ter the 
corner day before yesterday. He brought a 
perfect devil of a horse with him from the 
city,” said Mr. Harding. ‘*Tom, you stay 
here with the wimmen-folks—they might git 
scart, you know,” turning to his son, ‘* while 
I'll drive after the doctor as fast as I can.” 

Emily regarded the man with a strange, 
half-romantic interest. His features, though 
bronzed to such an extent that at a first 
glance she supposed him to be of a dark- 
colored race, were singularly handsome. 
He was apparently about thirty years old. 
A dark, curling beard adorned his chin and 
half concealed a rather obstidate, determined 
mouth. A quantity of loose, dark hair fell 
over a broad brow, which was moulded after 
a different pattern from those of the slow, 
unambitious young farmers and rough sail- 
ors whom Emily was accustomed to see. 
His eyes were tightly closed, the jet-black 
lashes sweeping his brown cheek. Upon 
one of his long, aristocratic looking fingers 
glistened a brilliant diamond in an odd set- 
ting. Emily, who was as full of romance as 
a very young girl, and who had been reading 
Eastern poetry, thought that he looked like 
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an Eastern king. A terrible bruise revealed 
itself on the left temple, and being placed on 
the back of his head, he turned it quickly 
with a moan of intense suffering. 

‘He don’t b’long nowheres round here, 
but, somehow, he looks dretful familiar, 
don’t you think so, Emily?” said Aunt 
Debby. 

‘‘] fancied that there was when I first 
glanced at him,” replied Emily, “‘ but of 
course it was only fancy. It is evident that 
he a is gentleman.” 

“ Yes, some great gentleman,”’ said timid, 
little Mrs. Rollins, regarding the diamond 
ring with a sort of awe. 

Miss Debby hurried to make a fire on the 
hearth, while Emily proceeded to bathe the 
stranger’s head very gently with hot water. 
This seemed to soothe him for a time, for he 
became immediately quiet, then he com- 
menced to mutter incoherent words, and to 
make startled exclamations. 

‘No, no, she won’t see me! she won’t 
speak tome! It is too late! ”’ he cried, look- 
ing Emily full in the face with his wild, 
burning eyes. 

The doctor came bustling in, bearing his 
huge medicine chest. 

‘*T don’t think you can do anything, doc- 
tor; the man’s in® dretful way. Complected 
like a furriner, ain’t he ?’’ said Aunt Debby 

“ What is it? Got his head broke ?”’ in- 
quired the doctor. 

** No matter, it wasn’t good for much, it 
.ed its owner into the wrong track,”’ said the 
patient, regarding the doctor fixedly. Then 
he commenced to rave and mutter again. 

** Lor’, did you hear what he said about 
gettin’ onto the wrong track?” whispered 
Miss Debby. ‘ Like az not, he’s a burglar, 
areg’larcut-throat. Lain’tsure it’s safe tohev 
him in the house, if he is a-dyin’, but, lor’, 
he’s a human bein’, ’n’ we must do all we 
ken.” 

“Too many people in the room,” growled 
the doctor. ‘Miss Emily, you come and 
help me with these bandages. If you would 
leave the room for a while, marm,”’ turning 
to Miss Debby, ** it would be better for the 
patient. Talking excites him.”’ 

Miss Debby indignantly remained at her 
post, but condescended to keep silence. 

“What kind of a fellow is that hired man 
of yours,—Seth, I mean?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“Rather stupid, but faithful in the ex- 
treme,” replied Emily. 
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‘* Wouldn’t fall asleep at his post if he sat 
up three nights running?” 

think not.” 

‘‘ Then have him sent for at once.” 

Seth appeared,—a huge man who had the 
faculty of moving like a mouse. ‘ You are 
not to take your eyes off this man one mo- 
ment until six o’clock to-morrow morning. 
If you see any change in him, come for me 
at once. Miss Emily will watch while you 
are absent.’’ And the doctor, having mixed 
his medicines and prepared his bandages, 
pinned a long list of directions on Seth’s 
coat, and prepared to take his departure. 

**Do you think he will live?’ inquired 
Emily, following the doctor into the hall. 

‘Tell you better to-morrow. The crack 
in the skull ain’t so much as the hurt in the 
temple. Much depends on the nursing.”’ 

** S’posin’ the furriner should die in the 
night,” shuddered Seth, who was as timid 
as he was huge. Emily smiled. ‘1 will sit 
up, too. I should not sleep if I was in bed.” 

No change was detected in the condition 
of the patient during the night. He was 
quiet and delirious by turns. Emily slept at 
intervals. Seth obeyed the doctor’s orders 
literally, never to move an inch from the 
bedside. In the morning the doctor pro- 
nounced him better, but not out of danger. 

Emily felt a strange interest in the sick 
man. She was filled with anxiety if she left 
him if for ever so short a time. She cared 


‘for him with a sisterly tenderness, and 


though he seemed unconscious of everything 
else around him, he was evidently soothed 
by her presence and missed her sorely if she 
were notalways near to minister to his wants. 
He would take his medicine from no hand 
but hers, and still, at times, the mere sight 
of her face would set him into the wildest 
excitement, and he would rave about some 
mysterious she in the wildest and most inco- 
herent manner. 

‘What if he ain’t good, ’n’ your folks 
don’t git no pay fur his keepin’ ’n’ nussin’ ?”” 
said Seth, meditatively, on the third day of 
his illness. 

Emily had just entered the room, and was 
standing by the bedside. 

“Hush, Seth! How dare you talk like 


that ?” said she, her eyes flashing with in- 
dignation. 

“You don’t even know his name, anyhow. 
Jones, over to the hotel, says ’tis registered 
Black, or suthin’ like that; he couldn’t tell, 
*twas sich blind writin’.” 
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The sick man had opened his eyes, and 
was looking Emily full in the face. The 
fever seemed to have left him for a time, 
and his gaze was calm and intelligent. Emily 
started and grew deadly pale. What was 
there in those eyes which awakened so many 
memories, which brought back the old days 
with such a thrill? ‘* Joe,” she half whis- 
pered, with stiff, white lips. 

‘Emily dearest, can you ever forgive me? 
Say that you will do so. I went away be- 
cause I thought you were going to cast me 
off and marry John Foster. They said so.” 
And then his mind commenced to wander 
again, and, in broken sentences, Emily de- 
tected the sound of Kate Sawyer’s name. 
But he held her hand in a close clasp, and 
finally fell into a quiet sleep in this position, 
and if she tried to withdraw the hand held so 
closely in his own, he would move uneasily 
and grasp it all the tighter. 

Seth, whose ears, eyes, and mouth had 
been wide open during the whole scene, 
came near falling head first into the fire 
which he was mending, so overcome was he, 
so weak had he grown with amazement. He 
immediately thought of some pressing errand 
which would take him to the village store, 
and before nine o’clock that night there was 
hardly a person in the whole town who 
wasn’t aware that Joe Ashton was the man 
who was ill at the house of the Widow 
Rollins. 

The next day, in tripped Kate Sawyer, all 
smiles and cordiality, so glad to see her dear 
cousins, so rejoiced that dear Cousin Joe 
was better, and that he was at home once 
more. She had not been in the house before 
for nearly a year. 

‘*T shall remain here and take care of him 
to-day,’’ said she, addressing Mrs. Rollins. 
“*I was always his favorite cousin, you 
know, and of course I can care for him as 
no strangers, however thoughtful, are able 
to do.” 

“Cat’s foot!’ ejaculated Miss Debby 
sharply, ‘‘ he’s a dretful nigh cousin, ain’t 
he? Anyhow, we’ve hed strict orders not 
to let him see nobody. I ’n’ Mis’ Rollins 
ain’t lowed into the room ourselves only 
once in a great while. The doctor is dretful 
partickler, ’n’ Joe, himself, don’t seem to 
want to see nobody but Emily. They’ve 
been a-talkin’ over old times this mornin’; 
his head ’pears to be all right.” 

Kate grew scarlet with indignation, but 
she choked down her anger as nearly as 
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possible. ‘‘ The doctor means that he shall 
not see any strangers, of course, but in this 
case it is different. I ama dear friend and 
relative. Ma’s coming over to watch to- 
night.’’ 

** Dretful dear, I should say. If yer ma 
comes over, she’ll come for nothin’. Joe 
sleeps most all night, now, ’n’ Seth lays 
down on the lounge in the same room, ’n’ 
gives him his medicine at the right time. 
Joe ’n’ the doctor both sez they wouldn’t 
change Seth for a professional, he’s so awful 
faithful, ’n’ so awful still.” 

Kate made no reply, but marched toward 
the door of the forbidden room with a very 
erect head and flashing eyes. 

“‘Sorry I can’t ’commerdate yer, Miss, 
but I’ve hed strict orders not to let a livin’ 
soul but Mis’ Rollins ’n’ Emily cross that 
there threshholt,”’ said Seth, appearing in the 
passage-way justthen. ‘* Wouldn’t dare not 
to ’bey the doctor more’n I’d cut my head 
off.”” And he made his huge arm a barrier 
in her way. 

“This is some of Emily’s doings,’’ said 
Kate, energetically. ‘‘ Where is she? I[ 
wish to see her! ”’ 

*¢ Well I don’t jest like to disturb her jest 
now, fur she ’n’ the gentleman seems to be 
sayin’ somethin’ awful important. They 
are old friends, you know, only she never 
knowed him at first, the climate of the West 
Injies had darkened his complexionso. He 
was jest a red-cheeked, smooth-faced young 
chap when he wentaway. I remember him, 
myself, ’n’ now he’s come back with a dret- 
ful sight o’ whiskers, as well as a pocket 
full of money.” 

‘¢ Impudent creature! you shall pay dearly 
for insulting a Sawyer in this way,” almost 
screamed Kate. 

“*Can’t helpit. If yer waz more Sawyer’n 
you be, I couldn’t let you enter that there 
room.”’ 

That afternoon all the indignant Sawyer’s 
appeared in a body, but the doetor happened 
to be paying his daily visit at that time, and 
informed them, as he declared once for all, 
that they could not see Mr. Ashton for a 
week at least. 

**T thought he was out of danger,” said 
Mrs. Sawyer, trembling with inward wrath, 
for it was known all over town that Joe had 
inherited nearly half a million from his ex- 
centric old bachelor uncle who had gone out 
to the Indies when a boy. And here he was 
being petted and cajoled by the artful Emily, 
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“ He wouldn’t be out of danger if I should 
allow the whole town to pounce upon him; 
however, I tell you, he must be kept per- 
fectly quiet, marm.”’ 

A week passed away. Joe had gained 
strength very rapidly. He was able to sit up 
all day now. The fever had left him, his 
head was clear, and he was out in the family 
sitting-room for the first time this morning. 
He was seated in the chimney-corner, look- 
ing somewhat weak and bruised, but happy 
as a boy on a holiday. Emily, who was en- 
gaged in tidying up the hearth, had grown 
ten years younger within a few weeks in 
spite of all the care and wakeful nights 
which she had experienced. Joe was just 
praising the sparkle of her eyes, when in 
tripped Miss Kate Sawyer once more, taking 
him quite by storm with congratulations and 
affectionate greetings. 

Joe smiled somewhat grimly, but suffered 
himself to be gushed over, while Emily 
looked on with quiet amusement. 

‘*] hear that you are going out to-morrow, 
cousin,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I came to invite you 
over to our house. Of course you will come 
to us now that you areabletodoso. I think 
we could make you more comfortable,” 
glancing around the homely, rather poverty- 
stricken, little room, “‘and then we are all 
actually dying to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said Joe, “ but I’m more 
than comfortable here. I shall not change 
my quarters for another week certainly.” 

“ But you will surely come to us in season 
for Thanksgiving. Indeed, we cannot be 
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thankful without you. And we shall invite 
the other cousins, too, of course,” with a 
patronizing smile at Emily. 

‘* Then I am afraid I shall be the means of 
causing you to be in an ungrateful state of 
mind on that day, for Emily agreed last 
night to marry me at Thanksgiving. I shall 
be obliged to go to the city then—the doctor 
thinks I shall be able to do so—and I felt 
that I could not go and leave her behind me, 
though I am not afraid that any evil, lying 
report could have power to separate us again. 
Emity has forgiven me for being such a fool 
as to have believed the old one, though it 
seemed very plausible, and we are very 
happy.”’ And he gazed into Miss Sawyer’s 
face with intense meaning. 

She grew white to the very lips. 

‘¢ Ez fur Mis’ Rollins ’n’ me, we can’t ac- 
cept your kind invitation, neither, ez we’re 
both goin’ ter Boston to visit a while,” said 
Aunt Debby, rising from her seat, and mak- 
ing a low courtesy. P’r’aps your folks’) 
be able to come and see us again, now, 
though,” she added, “ seein’ thanks to Mr. 
Ashton we own this farm, ’n’ the Clark place 
joinin’ it ’n’ Mis’ Rollins hez a sum in. the 
bank, too. Life is awful freaky, Kate Saw- 
yer, ’n’ Proverdence is curus, but when 
folks ain’t jest what they’d orter be, they 
ginerally git their come-uppance. Not that I 
ain’t dretful sorry for you, ’n’ yer disappointed 
ma, ez well.” 

Kate did not once turn her head until she 
was in her own room at home, a mile and a 
half away. 


ORTH AFRICA, the seat of the once 
mighty empire of Carthage—the rest- 
ing-place of the Vandals and cradle of the 
Moors—remains a terra incognita to the 
rank and file of the great army of modern 
travelers. Quaint notions still prevail as to 
the fauna of that vast expanse of country 
stretching northward from the Sahara to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is to most 
people a fabulous region, teeming with gi- 
gantie forms of animal life, where elephants 
and lions, the rhinoceros and giraffe, are be- 
lieved to abound. But most of this is pure 
fiction, founded to some small extent on an- 
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cient history. In the remote past, elephants 
seem to have flourished in Morocco. Strabo 
describes them as existing there; but the 
fact nowadays is, that throughout all Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and the great belt 
of desert on the south, no trace of wild ele- 
phants is to be found. The rhinoceros and 
giraffe are likewise conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Nevertheless, public opinion exacts 
from every African traveler a thrilling reci- 
tal of the way in which these mighty deni- 
zens of the wilderness are laid low. 


At the risk of being regarded as prosaic, 
we will be truthful and eschew all fiction 
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We have encountered no wild elephants; the 
giraffe and rhinoceros are strangers to us, 
beyond seeing them in captivity. The 
larger beasts of prey that were met by us 
with anything like frequency were only hy- 
enas and jackals. The hyena, so called by 
the Greeks from its swine-like appearance, 
is that bristly-maned, dog-like animal fre- 
quently seen in menageries, of which we 
once heard the showman say: ‘ This is the 
savage hyena; he prowls about graveyards 
at night; he digs up the corpses and eats 
them alive.’ As to the jackal, he is but a 
wild gregarious sort of dog. When seen at 
menageries, half mad with hunger, or stirred 
up by the long pole of the keeper into fits of 
impotent ferocity, growling and snarling at 
you and at each other over the scanty meal 
of bones flung to them—these noxious crea- 
tures may have produced in some of us the 
pleasant sensation of being terrified in per- 
fect safety. No doubt many a visitor has 
come away from such shows firmly con- 
vinced that hyenas and jackals are animals 
of the most dangerous description; ugly cus- 
tomers to meet outside their iron cages. Such 
notions will be quickly dispelled by a tour 
through Algeria. Moors or Arabs mind 
them no more than we do rats. Hyenas and 
jackels are to the aborigines of North Af- 
rica mere vermin, and as such not objects of 
fear, but only of loathing and contempt. 
No Kabyle would demean himself by stalk- 
ing the like. His long gun, scimitar, or 
yataghan is much too good for them. They 
are fit only for his cudgel, and with it he 
slays them indiscriminately whenever they 
cross his path. In the eyes of the European 
sportsman they soon become more contemp- 
tible even than the rat, for it is a plucky 
animal, and will sometimes turn upon its 
foe and die game; but the jackal never. 
Even when wounded, or with their young, 
their only resource is to sneak away igno- 
miniously. In short, master jackal is an 
arrant coward and humbug, known as such 
by every child in Algeria. Nor can it be 
said of the more powerful hyena that he is 
much braver. We have seen a mere lad 
with a stick chase them by day; and even at 
night, when they pluck up courage and come 
forth from their hiding-places in large num- 
bers to ply their loathsome task as seay- 
engers of the desert, an encounter with them 
is deemed by no means formidable. Only 
tbe most verdant novice would bring a 
breech-loader to bear upon them. | 


Where, then, in broad Algeria, may the 
brave son of Nimrod find game worthy of 
his keen and practised eye? If he is pa. 
tient, and with plenty of time at his disposal, 
we can promise him the grandest and no- 
blest sport of all. The king of beasts in his 
finest development is still to be found in 
North Africa. Among the mimosa bushes 
of yonder sandy plains he rears his majestic 
crest. Those rocky heights know his pres- 
ence. From bowlder to bowlder he leaps 
with mighty bounds, and at night his awful 
voice re-echoes, rolling like thunder along 
the ground, and cowing all nature into si- 
lence. No other North African country con- 
tains so many lions as Algeria; but even 
there they are growing scarcer from year to 
year. Gérard, the first famous Algerian 
lion-killer, upwards of thirty years ago esti- 
mated them as only one hundred and twenty 
in number, and they have certainly not in- 
creased since. A successful lion hunt has 
thus become one of the rarest of rare events. 
No stranger of note who visits the country 
can well leave it without indulging in one or 
more of them. They are a picturesque but 
costly kind of pageantry, always shown off 
in broad daylight, and forsooth on horseback. 
Small matter to these amateur sportsmen 
that lions habitually sleep by day in their al- 
most inaccessible mountain fastnesses, and 
that the proximity of a large posse of men 
and horses intimidates them. The native 
guides know well what they are about. A 
lion hunt has been ordered regardless of ex- 
pense, and vast preparations are set on foot 
forthwith. 

At dawn of the appointed day, a glittering 
cavalcade issues from the gates. It is hailed 
by the acclamation of a motley crowd of na- 
tives eager for backsheesh, whose expecta- 
tions are abundantly gratified, owing to the 
best of humors engendered by the prospect 
of such noble sport. A truly magnificent 
display is made of horses, harness, and pic- 
turesque costumes. Breech-loading rifles, 
revolvers, spears, and yataghans reflect the 
bright rays of the morning sun; and thus, 
with much shouting, clanking and jingling 
the grand hunt proceeds. Much show, but 
little wool, for nothing ever comes of it. 
All day long, through field, sandy plain, and 
forest, the king of beasts is sought and never 
found. Some spicy little bit of excitement 
or other has been pre-arranged by the guides, 
who feel that something must be done for 
the money. A turbaned Arab suddenly ap- 
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on the outskirts of a thicket, vowing 
that a lion is there. With much show of 
courage the thicket is entered by the guides, 
leading what seems a forlorn-hope; and the 
uninitiated follow boldly. Every bush is 
searched, but no! His royal majesty is not 
at home. His lair is indeed pointed out, 
and declared to be still warm with unmis- 
takable signs of recent occupancy—but that 
is about all; unless some one in the fervor 
of his enthusiasm should fancy that he has 
got sight of the lion, of his tawny mane, his 
tufted tail, or glittering eyes. In that case, 
arifle, perhaps several, are discharged; and 
though no carcass is ever found, the ready- 
witted natives are at no loss to account for 
that; it has tumbled into some inaccessible 
ravine, and there it lies. Lies, indeed! 
And so the grand hunt comes to an end be- 
fore nightfall. A triumphal return and 
sumptuous feast crown the glorious achieve- 
ments of the day. In fact the thing is a 
sham from beginning to end. 

Real lion hunts present widely different 
features. Free from all ostentatious display, 
they are spiced with much difficulty, exer- 
tion, and danger, and only on rare occasions 
unqualified suceess is reaped. Perhaps the 
most impressive of them is, when a whole 
tribe of Arabs in sheer self-defence issue 
forth toa man, determined to put an end to 
the ravagers of their flocks and herds or die 
in the attempt. It is indeed a question of 
life or death for the Arab. 

We were on a visit to one of the hill-tribes 
when such an emergency arose. Our hosts 
were poor, but to the best they could offer 
we were made heartily welcome. There is 
no lack of hospitality among the much- 
maligned Ishmaelites. Many an act of gen- 
uine kindness was shown us, and we should 
have been cravens indeed had we refused to 
aid our dusky friends in their hour of need. 
A lion family had taken up their abode in a 
cave difficult, of access, among the hills 
close by.. Night after night dire havoc was 
wrought by these fierce marauders, and the 
time had come when a determined stand 
must be made to avert utter and irrevocable 
ruin. While the mountain Arab is by no 
means deficient in courage, perseverance, or 
physical strength, his weapons are of a most 
primitive kind. The long light flint-lock 
gun he handles bears no comparison with 
our modern arms of precision. Deprived of 
that comfortable sense of safety and self-as- 
surance which the possession of a trusty 
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breech-loader affords, the Arab endeavors to 
make up for it by an accumulation of num- 
bers. It can scarely be said, however, that 
the old proverb holds good on such occasions. 
Face to face with an angry North Afrcian 
lion, there is no safety in numbers; he has 
been known to rush upon hundreds of men. 

A glorious morning it was among the 
hills; the sky all aglow with purple tints; 
and through the veil of mist which hung 
round the shoulder of the great granite 
heights far off, the summits were glistening 
like-so many black diamonds bathed in sun- 
beams. Nature in its most rugged form lay 
before and around us. In the pure azure 
above, moon and stars were paling before 
the sun’s return. We were surrounded bya 
motley crowd of Arabs in their picturesque 
costume. Youngand old, all indeed capable 
of bearing arms, had turned out; some few 
were handling their long, slender, smooth- 
bore guns, but by far the greater number 
had only spears and yataghans. The vener- 
able chief beside us gave his orders briefly 
but distinctly. The exact location of the 
lion’s cave was well known. At imminent 
peril of their lives the scouts had found it, 
tracking its mighty denizens to their very 
lair. A large circle of spearmen was now 
formed, and the men received instructions 
to converge gradually towards a rocky ledge 
in front of the cave, whose entrance was 
faintly visible from the elevated position of 
our trysting-place. Presently the “‘ battue ” 
commenced. Amid much shouting and 
clash of arms, the lines were drawn closer 
and closer, while all of us who had firearms 
made as straight as possible for the cave. 
Before we had got within range, an enor- 


_mous male lion showed himself for an in- 


stant, shook his mane and vanished, to ap- 
pear again when we had arrived at a dis- 
tance of about a thousand yards. 

A brisk but harmless fusilade was opened 
upon him by our Arab friends, and witha 
roar of defiance he withdrew once more into 
his stronghold; nor did he show himself 
again as we drew nearer and nearer, until 
we came to a halt about two hundred yards 
from the cave. The narrow ledge leading 
up to it was separated from the hillside on 
which we stood by a deep gorge more than 
forty feet wide. Above the ledge towered a 
precipitous height; and every cleft or gully 
in the rocky wall around bristled with the 
arms of our spearmen, barring escape in 
every direction, a complete circle of glitter- 
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ing steel. We looked carefully to our weap- 
ons, and, when all was ready for giving our 
royal foes a hot reception, loud shouts and 
clamor were raised to draw them forth; but 
all in vain. No lion showed as much as the 
tip of his nose. After brief consultation, 
one dauntless youth volunteered to creep 
along the ledge, close to the cave, collect a 
heap of dry brushwood and fire it, so as to 
smoke the lions out. The spearmen re- 
doubled their clamor, and we held our rifles 
in readiness for instant use, while anxious- 
ly watching the lad’s progress. He pursued 
his perilous task with great courage. Creep- 
ing warily along the ledge, he never paused 
till he had gained the entrance of the cave. 
Quickly gathering together the dry brush- 
wood near at hand, he soon raised a pile 
large enough to fill the entrance; and after 
firing it, he made his way back in 
safety, proud of his daring achievement, 
and warmly greeted by us all. A few mo- 
ments and the fire blazed up, sending a col- 
umn of smoke into the cave. The effect up- 
on the inmates was instantaneous and start- 
ling. Two mighty roars mingled in one, and 
lion and lioness bounded forth one after the 
other. Our doings had goaded them into 
fury, and they were realy to do battle 
against all odds in defence of their young 
ones and their home. At first glimpse of 
them my companion andI fired; but the 
movements of the mighty beasts were so 
rapid and incessant that both of us missed. 
Our Arab friends were peppering away with 
their firelocks, but also to little or no pur- 


pose. 

Suddenly, while the lioness charged down 
upon us along the ledge, her consort, with 
one mighty bound, cleared the gully, alight. 
ing in the very midst of the Arabs at its 
brink, and, for the moment, carrying all 
before him. We aimed carefully this tine 


‘as the lioness sprang upon us, and both our 


bullets took effect; but it needed a second 
dose of lead out of our breech-loaders to 
stretch her lifeless at our feet. We then 
hastened to the assistance of our allies. 
What a scene met our eyes! Bleeding pro- 
fusely from many wounds, but as yet far 
from disabled, the furious male was making 
sad havoc among the crowd. Cracking a skull 
there with one mighty sweep of his paw, 
and smashing a shoulder with another, he 
had already strewn the ground with slain 
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and wounded, as we drew nigh to finish him 
with our rifles. At that very moment the 
spearmen were likewise upon him. While 
he was scattering his assailants in front, 
more and more men had drawn near from 
behind, and half a dozen lances were now 
plunged into him simultaneously, bearing 
him to the ground at last. The short but 
fierce struggle was over. Our terrible antag- 
onist lay breathing his last, with his victims 
around him. He had killed five Arabs out- 
right, and wounded fourteen more, among 
whom, to our great regret, was the young 
hero of the day, the same brave lad whose 
perilous exploit we had admired so much. 
A great broad gash from neck to shoulder 
will henceforth bear witness to his prowess 
in the eyes of the whole tribe. 

We were publicly thanked by the chief for 
our modest share in the glory of the day, and he 
informed us later on that he deemed victory 
cheap at the price, considering that thirty or 
forty victims often fall in such encounters. 
Two young cubs, scarcely six months old, 
were found inside the cave half smothered 
by the smoke. We afterwards learned that 
they had been sent to Algiers for sale, and, 
for all we know, they may now be inmates 
of same zoological garden or menagerie. 
Our work was accomplished. Probably for 
many years to come the tribe would be 
exempt from similar infliction. With high 
hearts we held our triumphant entry into 
the village, amid shouts of victory blended 
with death-wails, and with lamentations over 
the many wounded. Our young hero of the 


‘fire met with his reward: They carried him 


along in triumph, and, as he lay on his 
roughly improvised couch faint from the loss 
of blood, but elated with the consciousness of 
his achievment, no mortal could have been 
happier than he. The whole tribe young 
and old, paid grateful homage-to him as he 
lay there, for ‘* honor to whom honor is due ” 
remains the rule with these unsophisticated 
sons of the wilderness, and long may it con- 
tinue so. 

Such, then, has been our experience of 
lion-hunting in North Afriea, Furnished 
with the best arms of precision, and well 
supported by the indomitable pluek and ripe 
experience of our dusky allies, we had found 
ourselves face to face with the king of beasts, 
and after all, had but little right to boast of 
our encounter with him. 
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THE RUINED ABBEY: OR, THE GIPSEYS OF FOREST HILL* 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RING—THE PURSUIT—THE CASTLE. 


Amone those who were anxious for the 
fate of Isadore, none felt a deeper anxiety 
than Joseph Abershaw. For several days 
after her mysterious disappearnce, he had 
searched the adjacent country with unremit- 
ting earnestness. His exertions proving in- 
effectual, he resolved to observe the move- 
ments of the Lord of Hardwick. He acted 
up to this determination, and soon saw 
enough to convince him that his own sus- 
picions and those of Hepsey were not un- 
founded. But Hardwick was shrewd, and 
not long in making the discovery that he 
was watched; and so managed to throw 
Joseph off the track very often, and cause 
him to carry on the search in exactly the 
wrong direction. 

Finding himself matched with one of great 
cunning, our hero grew wise and more vigi- 
lant. Perceiving that he had to deal witha 
man of energy and determination, Hardwick 
resolved to move Isadore to a greater dis- 
tance. He succeeded in doing so by means 
of Conly, as already related. 

Abershaw was dogging the steps of Hard- 
wick when the latter and Dunalstein pur- 
sued him near the inn. After escaping (by 
the assistance of Raymond) the danger which 
threatened him, Joseph had concealed him- 
self in the adjacent forest. When it became 
dark he ventured to visit the inn. Hard- 
wick had gone, as he had expected. He 
called for refreshments, and was served by 
the girl who had attended Isadore. While 
she was serving him, a ring upon her finger 
attracted his attention. A second glance 
convinced him that he had seen it before, 
upon fingers more fair. 

“ My good girl,’’ said Joseph, in as careless 
@ tone as he could assume, “ will you inform 
me where you obtained that ring? ”’ 

_ “Do you like it?’ asked the girl, with a 
gratified air. 

‘I think I do,” replied the young man. 

“Tt was given to me by a pretty but un- 
fortunate young lady,’’ added the girl. 


Why unfortunate ? ” 

** As you seem to be a nice young man, I 
will tell you, although I was told to say 
nothing about it. The lady was mad.”’ 

Mad?” 

‘¢'Yes, mad as bedlam, sir, I assure you. 
She was all the time talking about her father, 
and how she had forcibly been carried away 
from home. I pitied the poor, dear soul, I 
declare! ”’ 

‘* Did she mention her father’s name?” 
asked Abershaw, with increasing earnest- 
ness. 

‘Oh, yes, a number of times, and en- 
treated me to aid her in getting back to him, 
when her father was near her all the time.”’ 

‘With her?” 

*¢ Certainly he was; but she persisted in 
calling him by some other name, in spite of 
everything that could be said.” 

**Do you remember her father’s name?” 

“Yes, it was Dun—Dun—something; I 
don’t recollect what.”’ 

Dunalstein ?”’ exclaimed Abershaw. 

** That was it.” 

‘¢ Well, what did she call the man who was 
with her, that you took to be her father?” 

‘* Hard—Hard—something, but what I 
can’t say.” 

‘* Hardwick—the Lord of Hardwick,”’ add- 
ed Joseph. 

*¢ You are right, sir. She called herself 
Isadore, and it was she who gave me this 
ring which pleases you.” 

‘* Where is she—how long ago did this take 
place ?” 

‘*T can keep a secret, sir, when I please, 
as long as anybody whatsoever, but I don’t 
mind tellin’ you. She was here this very 
day—the poor, dear soul! ”’ 

‘** How long has she been gone, and which 
way did she go?” continued Joseph, eagerly, 
putting a piece of money into the girl’s hand. 

‘* Why, how nervous you are, to be sure! 
She was taken away in a hurry, and much 
against her will, and was driven towards 
London very fast. You ought to have seen 
her; I know you would have pitied her. She 
had splendid eyes!” 
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And where was Hardwick 

‘“‘He came in a little while afterwards 
wounded, and said he had been insulted by 
an insolent varlet. After he had recovered 
himself somewhat, he mounted his horse 
and went off in the same direction.”’ 

‘Foolish girl!’ said Joseph, much ex- 
cited. ‘The young lady told you the truth. 
Have you not heard that Isadore of Dunal- 
stein has suddenly disappeared, and cannot 
be found ? ” 

‘““Why, bless me, no! Dunalstein is a 
long way off, and only the common sort of 
people stop here. Then the poor, dear soul 
was right! Lor me!” 

Joseph paid his reckoning, left the inn 
hastily, mounted his horse, and galloped 


-away on the London road. The night came 
on dark and stormy. The clouds which had 


been gathering for the last hour, now dis- 


_charged their torrents of rain. He entered 


an extensive forest, where it was with great 
difficulty that he was not discouraged. The 
thought that Isadore had passed over that 
road, and he was going to her assistance, 
was a sufficient incentive to exertion. The 
darkness grew more impenetrable, and 


Joseph abandoned all idea of guiding his 


horse. He gave him the rein and suffered 
him to go on at his own pace. He went for- 
ward in this manner for several hours. 

At length the rain ceased to fall; the 
clouds lifted, and the moon showed her sil- 
very face. Joseph discovered that he was no 
longer upon the carriage-road, but pursuing 
a narrow path. Still trusting to his horse, 
he did not change his direction. Shortly he 
emerged from the bridle-path, and again 
found himself upon a road, rough, and evi- 
dently traveled but little. 

He dismounted, and upon examination 
perceived that a carriage had recently passed 
over it, for the imprint of hoofs and wheels 
was visible and fresh. Abershaw now 
moved on with renewed courage. Though 
the road wound through the forest in a ser- 
pentine and curious manner, it did not mate- 
rially retard his speed, and he urged on his 
horse in order to make up for losttime. To 
his surprise the towers of a castle appeared 
in view. Fastening his horse to a tree, he 
now advanced on foot. The drawbridge 
was down, and had apparently been seldom 
used of late. The whole edifice gave indica- 
tions of neglect and decay. It had the ap- 
pearance of having been tenantless for a 
long time, but Joseph traced the tracks to 
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the gate of the court, which was closed. 
He pressed against it, but at first it did not 
yield. He exerted more force, and was suc- 
cessful. Crossing the court with hurried 
steps, he reached the portals of the castle. 
He tried the oaken doors; they shook and 
trembled, the fastenings gave way, and he 
pushed them open. He listened but heard 
no sounds to indicate the presence of a hu- 
manbeing. All wasdarknesswithin. Aber- 
shaw groped his way along from room to 
room, directed only by an occasional gleam 
of moonlight, which found its way through 
the windows. He ascended flights of stairs, 
dusty from disuse, and traversed long cor- 
ridors, the air of which was damp and heavy. 
As he pressed on he listened a moment at 
each door. When he had spent much time 
in this manner, and began to yield to feel- 
ings of discouragement, he heard light foot- 
steps like those of a woman. He stood with 
breathless attention, awaiting the recurrence 
of the welcome sounds. Hark! he heard 
them again, and their softness assured him 
that they were indeed the steps of a female. 

She speaks—it is the voice of Isadore! 
Joseph’s heart beat tumultuously, and he ex- 
perienced a thrill of pleasure which our 
feeble pen cannot describe. All his toil and 
watching, all his sleepless nights and un- 
ceasing vigilance were rewarded. The fair 
maiden, whose tones were the only melody 
he desired to hear, whose approving smile 
was worth more than all her father’s estates, 
was at length discovered—was near him; he 
should be instrumental in her escape, and 
restoration to liberty and friends. The 
thought diffused the warmest emotions of 
joy through his frame. 

‘“¢ Again is hope disappointed and expecta- 
tion crushed,” said Isadore. ‘* Again I am 
a prisoner. Alas! how long will these 
gloomy walls behold my sufferings and my 
tears? Where are those who professed to 
love me? Why do they not unmask the 
villain, and prove their devotion by setting 
me at liberty ?”’ 

Joseph put his mouth to the keyhole and 
pronounced her name in alow voice. There 
was a momentary silence. 

** Did some one speak ?”’ said Isadore. 

“A friend,” replied Joseph. 

‘* Who?” asked our heroine, in an agi- 
tated voice. 

‘“* Have you forgotten my voice, lady ?” 

“Tt is Joseph Abershaw,’’ answered Isa- 
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“It is, lady.” 

“ And why are you here?” 

“To save you from the persecutions of the 
Lord of Hardwick—to restore you to your 
friends—to perish in your defence, if need 
be.”’ 

“ You are very brave and generous. I 
shall always be grateful. Oh, I have suf- 
fered very much! ” 

‘ Let us hope that your sufferings are at 
anend. Gentle Isadore, how happy will be 
that moment of my existence when I have 
succeeded in setting you at liberty.” 

“ But how can that desirable result be 
obtained ? This door is strongly secured.” 

“J will endeavor to force it open. If I 
succeed in doing so, there will be no further 
obstacle to overcome in leaving the castle. 
Do you know how many persons are here to 
oppose our exit, if we should be discov- 
ered ?”’ 

‘The Lord of Hardwick and two servants; 
desperate fellows, who would not scruple to 
do the bidding of their master, even to the 
shedding of blood.” . 

‘‘] fear them not. In defending you my 
arm would be endowed with thrice its ordi- 
nary power. He who loves truly, shrinks 
not from danger and death in the service of 
the beloved object who has awakened a sen- 
timent so endearing.” 

‘“* Before you make any attempt to remove 
the barriers between me, let me ask concern- 
ing the health of my father, and how he 
bears up under this affliction ?” 

‘*He makes continued exertions to find 
you, Miss Dunalstein, and his sorrow is deep 
and heartfelt. His health, I believe, is but 
little impaired; but I regret to say that he is 
wholly under the influence of the Lora of 
Hardwick, in whom he still repuses entire 
confidence. And this is not all; his suspi- 
cions are strongly excited against myself, 
and an honest, but rough personage, whom 
you may have seen—Jack Lynd.” 

‘‘Has any personal harm been offered 
you?” 

‘“T have been attacked, Miss Dunalstein, 
through the instigation of Hardwick, but not 
injured.” 

“TI believe firmly in the justice of 
Heaven,” said Isadore, ‘‘ and therefore do 
not despair of this man’s punishment. His 
sins are too great to remain long unobserved 
by that Being who has said, ‘ vengeance is 
mine; I will repay.’ ” 

‘In a few moments, perhaps, Miss Dun- 


alstein, I may be torn from you forever. 
Permit me to say that whatever may be my 
fate, I shall not regret it, since in serving 
you I was doing my duty, and no more, I 
know that you cannot reciprocate the love 
which I have been so bold as to avow; your 
rank and your pride forbid you to do so; and 
I do not expect it. I am a gipsey, and in 
being so, am placed far below you, in the 
eyes of your people. Fair lady, I expect no 
reward except the pleasure experienced in 
being near your person, and in knowing that 
I may be of service toyou. Be kind enough 
to mark well these words, and let them sink 
deep into your heart.”’ 

Joseph Abershaw hesitated a moment, as 
if unable to express all he would say. Then 
gathering all his thoughts anew, he pro- 
ceeded :— 

“I seek no love save that which flows 
spontaneously from the soul. I would 
neither buy yours, nor force mine upon you. 
No, no! there is a native pride within me 
that scorns such meanness. I have made 
this declaration, to remove any erroneous 
impression which you may have received. 
I am done, and am now ready to attempt 
your release from this castle at all hazards.” 

**Such sentiments,’’ returned Isadore, 
with evident emotion, ‘‘ are worthy of those 
occupying stations far above your life. But 
I would urge you to forget a passion which 
must end only in disappointment to you, and 
perhaps in misery to both.” 

‘¢ Thy words were kindly said and kindly 
meant, but I shall not struggle with my pas- 
sion. Through change and vicissitudeI will 
love you the same, but will not trouble you 
with my unfortunate love. Locking it in 
my bosom, I will love you from a respectful 
distance, not forgetting for a moment that it 
can never, never be returned.”’ 

Isadore was silent. 

** But we waste time,” added Joseph. ‘I 
must force open this door, if possible, as the 
first step towards your liberation.” 

But he found upon trial that this was not 
easily to be effected. It was in vain that he 
pushed against it with all his strength; the 
bolt would not yield, nor the wood-work give 
way. 

He was obliged to act with extreme cau- 
tion, for fear of alarming Hardwick or the 
servants, who were in the castle. Finding 
that he should have to make a bold effort 
and hazard all upon it, he withdrew to the 
opposite side of the corridor and threw him- 
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self with all his force against the barrier that 
threatened to frustrate his laudable purpose. 
In this he was partially successful, but was 
obliged to repeat the operation. The door 
flew open, but the shock resounded through 
the lonely castle with fearful distinctness, 
and went echoing from room to room, and 
from corridor to corridor. 

Abershaw sprang forward and caught the 
extended hand of Isadore, who was trem- 
bling between the hopeof escape and the fear 
of discovery. Joseph whispered encourag- 
ing words and drew her from the spot. 
They descended a flight of steps, reached 
the first landing, and were passing on, when 
loud outcries and hurried footsteps were 
heard approaching. 

‘*We are discovered!’’ cried Isadore, 
clinging nervously to Joseph. 

* Courage, courage, lady!” he replied, 
still urging her on; but the next moment 
they were surrounded by Hardwick and his 
servants, with drawn swords. 

Isadore sbrieked with terror, and threw 
her arms about Abershaw, who thus encum- 
bered could make no effort against his ene- 
mies, and was instantly seized without strik- 
ing a blow in her defence. 

**So,” said Hardwick to Isadore, and 
laughing derisively, ‘‘ you thought to baffle 
me again, but you see I have triumphed. 
No, gentle cousin, you cannot leave this cas- 
tle without my consent; and as for your gal- 
lant knight, who has had the audacity to 
meddle with my affairs, I shall take the 
very best care that he does not trouble me 
again.’”? Then he added, addressing Conly 
and the other servants, ‘‘ Take away this 
gipsey fellow to the dungeon below, and be 
sure that you secure him in such a way that 
he cannot escape.” 

“T entreat you not to harm him,” cried 
Isadore, pale with fear. 

‘*¢ You plead then for this Rommany chab/ 
Ha, ha! very good! it does you credit! It is 
heroic, generous, laudable and romantic!” 

‘* Speak not to him in my behalf,” said 
Abershaw. ‘“ Let him do his worst; it is for 
you that I suffer, and Iamcontent. Do not 
bumble yourself by asking mercy of such a 
shameless ruffian.” 

“ Away with him! ” thundered Hardwick, 
in a towering passion. 

‘ Farewell, fair maiden,” added Joseph, 
as they dragged him away. ‘‘ Heaven soon 
send you relief and safety.” 

Abershaw had no opportunity to say more. 
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He was soon the occupant of a dungeon, 
while Isadore was secured as before. |; 
was thus that hope was raised in the heart 
of each, to be crushed and nearly obliter. 
ated. 

The fears of Isadore were excited not for 
herself alone, but also for the man who had 
so bravely attempted her rescue. She had 
already experienced proofs of Hardwick's 
violent and unforgiving temper. She trem- 
bled to think of the danger to which Joseph 
was exposed, and was so unselfish as to for- 
get, in a measure, her own perilous position, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE UNTOWARD FORTUNES OF CORA. 


It is now time that we should return to 
Cora. She had, it will be remembered, left 
the cottage with a sorrowful heart, and was 
bending her footsteps she knew not whither. 
Knowing, as she did, that Hepsey would 
make good her threat, she was too conscien- 
tious to stay and bring ruin on the Waldrons. 
She hurried on, expecting every moment to 
hear the shrill voice of her unnatural moth- 
er, or to feel the rough grasp upon her arm. 
Her apprehensions were not without founda- 
tion. She had gone but a short distance, 
before that voice which had become terrible 
to her, sounded harshly in her ears. 

‘*'You have not dared disobey me this 
time! ”? exclaimed the hag. ‘* You foolishly 
thought to escape me altogether, but I 
traced you to your covert. I am old, but I 
am not the weak dotard you take me for. 
I shall punish you—I shall pay you off—and 
the language of the stars, and the four ele- 
ments shall be fulfilled.” 

Cora’s heart was too full to admit of reply. 

“Come,” added Hepsey, ‘“ mend your 
pace; tramp on, and do not grow weary; for 
we have far to go.” 

In silence our heroine followed the rapid 
steps of the frantic woman. She was soon 
very tired, and before the dawn of day, de- 
clared she could go no further. It was in 
vain that the sorceress used threatening 
words; Cora was too much exhausted to pro- 
ceed. 

Finding it impossible for her to go for- 
ward, Hepsey informed her that they were 
near a ruined abbey, where shelter could be 
obtained. Rallying all her energies, by the 
assistance of the hag she was enabled to reach 
it. She fainted from fatigue and excitement 
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at the gate, and Hepsey taking her in her 
brawny arms carried her into the abbey, and 
to the identical chamber occupied by Isadore 
so recently. As she ascended the stairs 
with her insensible burden, she thought she 
heard voices below, and so stepped more 
lightly. 

She placed Cora upon the couch which had 
served one no less fair, and then upon 
searching about the apartment, found the 
iron lamp which had been mentioned before. 
This she succeded in lighting, and by that 
time Cora had begun to revive; but she was 
very feeble, and her intellect somewhat dis- 
ordered. 

Hepsey now felt curious to examine the 
premises more minutely; for she was con- 
siderably surprised to find that it had been 
recently tenanted. She finally went into 
the oratory, and discovered upon the floor a 
musty roll of manuscript. She picked it up 
and put it into her capacious pocket, mutter- 
ing as she did so:— 

‘“‘ Raymond likes to read such things, and 
it may amuse him.’”’ She then returned to 
Cora, saying, ‘* You need rest; you are too 
much like the fine ladies to bear fatigue. I 
shall leave you, to come back in a few 
hours.” 

Hepsey had already observed that a key 
had been left in the door. When she went 
out, she took particular care to turn it upon 
Cora, thus making her a prisoner. But the 
latter was at that time in no condition to 
heed such matters. She closed her weary 
eyes, and in a little while was locked in a 
deep and refreshing sleep, which lasted sev- 
eral hours. She awoke feeling much strong- 
er, though somewhat feverish. She was 
glad to find herself relieved of the society of 
Hepsey, but on trying the door was not a 
little surprised upon discovering that it was 
locked. 

Impelled by the same feeling that had in- 
duced her to fly from the hag on a former 
oceasion, she began to look for some means 
ofegress. The secret panel which Isadore 
had found had been left partially open, and 
had escaped the prying eyes of Hepsey. 
Cora lost no time in throwing it open, and 
with a deep and sincere feeling of gratitude 
toher Heavenly Father, left the apartment, 
taking the precaution to close the panel be- 
hind her. 

There were no further obstacles to over- 
come, and she descended to the court with- 
out any difficulty. Urged onward by the de- 
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sire of self-preservation implanted in every 
human heart, and by that natural instinct 
found in every delicately organized mind to 
escape degradation and abuse, she fled from 
the abbey as fast as her strength would per- 
mit. While she was exerting herself to the 
utmost, buoyed up by the hope of eseaping 
the tyranny of Hepsey, she was met by a 
monk of venerable aspect, who addressed 
her in tones of kindness. 

She heard some friendly words, was con- 
scious that a fellow-creature was near her, 
and regarding her pale face with evident in- 
terest, and then her powers of endurance 
gave way entirely, and she lost all further 
consciousness of passing events. She was 
sensible that her head felt hot; that her lips 
were dry; that the blood rushed through her 
frame with fearful rapidity; but knew no 
more than this. It was barely possible that 
at intervals she imagined, or had some faint 
idea, that she was cared for and kindly 
treated; but if this were the case, it was more 
like a strange dream than reality. 

After a brief lapse of time—it might have 
been a day, a week, or a month, she knew 
not how long—she became conscious of exis- 
tence, opened her eyes and saw a friendly 
face near her, watching her with fatherly in- 
terest; and she wept, and thanked God that 
there were some kind, good hearts in the 
world. 

Our heroine had fallen into the hands of 
Father Manuel, an excellent monk, who de- 
lighted in deeds of charity and benevolence. 
He was unremitting in his attentions. An 
aged female also came to render good offices 
to Cora, and to soften as much as possible 
the hard bed of sickness. The attack, 
which had been violent, soon came to 
a crisis, took a favorable turn, and she be- 
gan to recover rapidly. In a few days she 
was seen moving about the humble dwelling 
of the monk, though still looking very deli- 
cate and feeble. 

Her gratitude to Father Manuel knew no 
bounds, and the thought that she might pos- 
sibly have been a burden to him during her 
illness, pained her not a little. 

‘** Tt has pleased Heaven,” she said to him, 
one day, “to make you the instrument of 
my restoration, and I can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful. I fear I have given you 
much trouble, and been a sad burden to you 
and the good woman who has visited me so 
often and administered to my wants.” 
* Comfort yourself, my daughter,” replied: 
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the monk. “It is the chief end and aim of 
my holy calling to do good toothers. It has 
given me great pleasure to shelter and pro- 
tect you during your sickness. Do not im- 
agine for a moment that I have ever felt 
your presence a burden.” 

‘¢ The purse which I placed in your care 
when I first came beneath your roof, I beg 
of you to keep. It will make me much hap- 
pier to know that you have received some 
reward for your fatherly kindness to a lonely 
and unhappy wanderer.” 

“No, my daughter, I cannot comply with 
yovr wish. I have already been more than 
compensated by Him who hath said, ‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days it shall return.’ 

Cora shed tears of gratitude, and Father 
Manuel resumed in a more serious voice:— 

“I would speak freely with you, but do 
not allow yourself to think, even for a single 
instant, that 1 would willingly wound your 
feelings. You have referred to a purse, in 
my keeping, which contains much gold for 
one in your situation to have. May I ask 
how you obtained it? ”’ 

**Oh, yes, it was given to me,’’ replied 
Cora, earnestly. And she added with a 
blush, ‘*I can read the thought that is in 
your mind; you believe that because I belong 
to the Rommany, a race of people who en- 
courage and love all dishonest practices, that 
Iam like them. The thought grieves me— 
cuts me to the heart—but I cannot wonder 
at it—I cannot complain.” 

-4¢T have seen Mr. Waldron, an honest 
man, in whose family you were some time 


’ domesticated,”’ continued the monk, with 


increasing seriousness. ‘‘ With feeling of 
the deepest regret, I learned from him the 
singular manner in which you left his 
house.” 

** And did the good man reproach me, and 
call me ungrateful ?”’ asked Cora, in a voice 
betraying the sincerest grief. 

‘Unhappy girl!” exclaimed the monk, 
somewhat sternly. ‘‘Is ingratitude the 
harshest name you can apply to such a pro- 
ceeding ?” 

_ “Oh, it seemed very wicked to him, no 
doubt, that I should go away in so strange a 
way,” added our heroine, weeping. 

‘**T would not reproach you more than what 
may be for your good—I would wound only 
to heal,’”’ said Father Manuel. ‘ As I look 
upon you in your youth and beauty, and 
listen to the pleasing tones of your voice, 


and witness your seeming artlessness, I am 
deeply pained and perplexed. It does ap- 
pear almost impossible that one like you 
should not respect the rights of others, and 
the laws which govern the possession of pro- 
perty, to say nothing about the claims of 
common gratitude and hospitality.”’ 

**T do not understand you!” exclaimed 
Cora, growing very pale. 

Daughter,’ rejoined the monk, with 
some severity of manner, * you cannot but 
comprehend my meaning. The Waldrons 
are much mortified and grieved. Confess 
to me freely, that your conscience may be 
more at rest. I know that to take that which 
belongs to another is a common thing among 
the gipseys; but of one like you, who seems 
to have no affinity to them by complexion or 
disposition, I have expected something 
better.”’ 

‘Holy father! what do I hear? Of what 
crime am I now accused?” cried Cora, in 
tones of real anguish. ‘* Where shall I fly 
that misfortune may not follow me? In 
what sequestered spot shall I find that rest 
which my bruised and wounded spirit needs? 
Great Being, who formed the over-arching 
skies, send to my relief the friendly hand of 
death.”’ 

“The saints defend us!” exclaimed the 
monk, affected by the words and actions of 
Cora. ‘‘ This sounds like the voice of in- 
nocence. But I will come to the point at 
once. Look at these articles; and Father 
Manuel held up a watch, a ring, a bracelet, 
and some gold pieces. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
these ?”’ asked the monk, fixing his eyes 
compassionately upon Cora. 

“T have, I have!” she rejoined, quickly; 
‘*T have seen then often at Mr. Waldron’s. 
The ring ‘and bracelet belonged to Mary, and 
the watch to Mr. Waldron. Oh, tell me 
where and how you obtained them ? ” 

**] found them in your bundle,” replied 
the monk, sorrowfully. ‘ Misguided girl!” 

Merciful Heaven! shrieked Cora, ina 
choking voice. ‘ This is too much! it is one 
more drop in the cup of my wretchedness 
than Ican bear. Why dost thou shun the 
miserable, oh, death? Why not end with 
thy friendly stroke the sorrows of the 
wronged and down-trodden? ” The gipsey 
girl paused, and then resumed in the same 
‘touching tones, “‘ It is for this, then, that I 
have been reserved; it is for this that I have 
borne the degradation, and shame, and per- 
secution of many long years; that I have 
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been cruelly treated and intensely hated by 
a wicked woman who calls herself my moth- 
er; it is for this that I have kept my heart 
pure, and my conscience unsullied by a 
single crime.” 

Cora’s emotions overcame her, and she 
ceased speaking. 

‘“*T'll give you a reg’lar stunner if you go 
for to believe such a thing! ’’ cried the hearty 
voice of Jack Lynd, as that personage him- 
self kicked open the door near which he had 
been standing for the last fifteen minutes. 
“T’ve got ’em in quantities, sir; and if you 
hadn’t done me a good turn once, I’d whole- 
sale °em to you. I’m her dog, servant and 
fighter, and everything you’ve a mind to 
mention. There ain’t nothia’ I wouldn’t do 
for her.”’ 

With a cry of joy Cora sprang forward, 
and fell fainting into Jack’s honest arms. 

‘* Jest look at her,’ he added, as he sup- 
ported her tenderly with his rough hands. 
“ She’s all innocence and beauty, and al- 
most a real angel. But she’s been perse- 
cuted, and abused, and made unhappy, until 
her poor heart is breaking. Don’t go for to 
say that she took them here things; don’t let 
anybody go for to say it, if he’s as big as a 
mountain. I’d fix him, stun me if I 
wouldn’t! 

‘“* My excellent Jack,’’ replied the monk, 
“TI would not wrong that poor girl for my 
right hand.” 

‘* Nobody shall harm her no more. I 
won’t leave her—I’ll keep allers near her, 
and [ know one as will help me to put a stop 
to the deviltry of old Hepsey Herne,’ added 
Jack. 

‘Then you really believe her innocent ?” 
said the monk. 

“Do you want a stunner ? ” asked Jack. 

“Certainly not,’ he rejoined, with a 
smile; ‘‘ and it gives me the sincerest pleas- 
ure to know that your confidence in her is 
not shaken.” 

Cora had now recovered her consciousness, 
and was able to express her gratitude to 
Jack, which she did in suitable terms. 

The next day she was placed in a carriage, 
much to her astonishment, and driven what 
seemed to her a long distance; but she felt 
no alarm, for Jack Lynd was with her, and 
his honest face was a sufficient assurance of 
safety. 

Soon after her departure from the monk’s 
dwelling, the latter was called upon to at- 
tend a dying woman, whose necessity for 
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spiritual consolation would admit of no 
delay. 


Hepsey Herne and Raymond were togeth- 
er. A smile of triumph was visible upon 
the lips of the former. 

‘‘The charm has worked well!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ All has gone on as I calculated, 
in regard to Dunalstein and the young Lord 
of Glenburn.” 

** Cora, I suppose, is now at the castle,” 
observed Raymond. 

** She is, and the prophecy of the spirits 
of the earth and air, of fire and water, is 
hastening to its accomplishment.” 

“T regret to hear it,” replied the other, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*T know it,” answered Hepsey, coldly. 
** You have always been faint-hearted in this 
business; therefore, I have kept some of my 
plans a secret, for fear you might betray me. 
I did not tell you about my scheme to get 
her away from the cottage of the Waldrons; 
not I, I knew too much for that.” 

What scheme?” exclaimed Raymond. 
‘* T knew that she left them and is now in 
the castle of Dunalstein; but I know none 
of the particulars in regard to her leaving the 
cottage.” 

‘**T was too wise to tell you all. I threat- 
ened her, if she stayed longer with the cot- 
tagers, to scatter the drao in the mangers of 
the cattle, and to poison the water which 
the family used. Oh, I frightened her, I 
can tell you! I contrived it all with Dick © 
Chabert, and we carried it out in fine style. 
Perhaps you never heard that a great many 
things were stolen upon the night of her 
flight? Ha,ha! Wasn’t it a singular coin- 
cidence? But I will finish my story. I 
conducted her to the ruined abbey, locked 
her in, and left her for a few hours. But 
she escaped mysteriously. I traced her to 
her new hiding-place, found her dangerously 
sick, and, strange to say, some of the miss- 
ing arcticles were found in her bundle after- 
ward. How do you suppose they came 
there ?” 

“This is too much!” cried Raymond. 
‘* Woman, I shall grow to hate you, and for- 
get that any ties of relationship bind me to 
you. Then you have at last succeeded in 
blasting the character of that unhappy girl 
who has been so long the ob ect of your 
hatred ?”’ 

“T have, and glory in°th «chievement. 
Am I not a gipsey? and do | not love the 
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laws of my race, and despise all those not of 
the blood ? You talk like a gentile, and not 
like a Rommany chab. Have you forgotten 
the faie of Margaret—that he left her to die 
in neglect, and to be persecuted by a woman 
as cruel as you call me ?” 

“ No, I have not forgotten it; but time has 
softened the bitterness of my feelings, and 
thrown—of late—new light upon the painful 
subject.” 

New light on the painful subject!’ re- 
peated Hepsey, with a sneer. ‘ Well, let 
me hear about it—let me see the new light!” 

** Not yet; the time is near; but I have 
yet more to learn, and other important dis- 
coveries to make. So be quiet; keep down 
the evil of your nature as much as possible. 
Attempt no more wickedness, and scatter 
your poison less plentifully.” 

*¢ Poison! ” 

_ “Yes; but you failed. Jack Lynd is still 
living.” 

“You found it out, then. Well, what is 
to be will be. Fate must rule—everything 
must be as it is written in the book.” 

‘* Let us talk of another subject,” con- 
tinued Raymond. ‘I have nowa key to the 
mystery which envelops the fate of Isadore. 
Joseph Abershaw has followed Hardwick, 
and traced him in his villainy, and is doubt- 
less a prisoner in the castle where she is re- 
tained against her will, and in violation of all 
principles of honor. I have sent word to 
Dunalstein to join me, with Jack Lynd and 
the young Lord of Glenburn.”’ 

“Tt is well; let them come; I shall be 
ready to see the Lord of Dunalstein and tell 
him a tale that will fill him with horror. 
And as for Hardwick, if he has harmed a 
hair of Isadore’s head, he shall perish like 
the vile curthat he is—like the unwhipped vil- 
lain that he has ever been. Old Hepsey has 
said it, and the planets and the fixed stars 
speak of sorrow and trouble to follow him 
without pity and without cessation.” 

The manner in which Raymond had traced 
Hardwick’s movements and learned what he 
had relative to Hepsey, was as follows: He 
stopped at the inn where Joseph had ob- 
tained such important information, a few 
moments after he had gone, and the servant 
girl repeated the conversation that had 
passed between her and the former. Early 
on the following morning, stimulated by the 
hope of serving Isadore, he had set out upon 
the same road. 

But his efforts were not destined to be 
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crowned with success immediately. A week 
elapsed before he discovered the castle 
which Joseph had stumbled upon by acci- 
dent. He lurked about the premises until 
he had seen Hardwick in that vicinity, and 
was finally assured by overhearing a conver- 
sation between the latter and Conly, that 
Isadore was a captive there, that Joseph had 
been taken, and that the offending parties 


were continually on the alert to guard 


against a surprise. Having possessed him- 
self of these important facts, he had set out 
on his return, and meeting Hepsey near the 
ruined abbey, the foregoing conversation 
had occurred. 

In order to keep up appearances, and to 
prevent suspicion, Hardwick visited the 
castle of Dunalstein as often as possible, 
though less frequently than before Isadore’s 
removal from the ruined abbey. Dunalstein 
had, since his last interview with Jack Lynd 
and Frederick of Glenburn, observed his 
movements with watchful eyes; but so adroit 
was his management that he failed to 
gain any proof of his guilt. When he visited 
the castle where Miss Dunalstein was still a 
captive, he did so under the pretence of 
business at a distance which required his at- 
tention, or of searching more thoroughly in 
places where he had already been, or in por- 
tions of the country more remote. 

Jemmy Jacques, at this period, had more 
wonderful dreams than at any previous stage 
of his eventful life, which baffled even the 
profound wisdom of Artemidoras. He 
dreamed of fishing in a well, of swimming in 
a basin of water, and of sailing a ship up a 
rivulet, all of which signified ‘‘ something 
unexpected,” according to the best judg- 
ment he could form. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
UNRAVELLING OF VILLAINY—THE FINALE. 


A FEw days after the removal of Cora to 
the castle, Dunaistein received word from 
Raymond, the singular personage whom he 
had met and parted with in such an extra- 
ordinary manner, that he had discovered 
Hardwick’s perfidy, and could unravel the 
mystery of his daughter’s disappearance. 
He was requested to meet him at the “* Red 
Lion” at a specified time. Although he 
felt some serious doubts in regard to the 
matter, he concluded to mount his horse and 
comply with Raymond’s wishes. When he 
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reached the inn, Raymond was already there. 

“ According to your request, I have rid- 
den hither,”’ said Dunalstein, ‘* hoping that 
you may—as you have promised—throw 
some light upon a subject upon which I am so 
deeply anxious. I have met you but twice, 
and then not under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; once when you were pleased to 
speak of the gipsey maiden Cora, and were 
pursued by the troopers; and the second 
time, when you interfered in the defence of 
Joseph Abershaw. You must be aware that 
I have heard reports greatly to your detri- 
ment, and you cannot therefore expect me to 
place implicit confidence in your mere asser- 
tion. I will frankly state that I have heard of 
youas a bold and dangerous man, setting at de- 
fiance the law and its consequences; but I will 
be candid and hear what you have to say, sin- 
cerely hoping that if you are possessed of any 
feelings of humanity, you will not attempt 
to deceive me in regard to a matter in which 
I am so much interested.” 

‘T am aware,” replied Raymond, “‘ that I 
labor under some serious disadvantages in 
regard to the good opinions of those who 
know but little of my past life; yet rest 
assured that I have too much honor to trifle 
with the feelings of a father. If I have 
taken man’s purse, it was in fulfillment of a 
long meditated plan best known to myself; 
if ever I robbed the rich, it was to give to 
the poor, the starving, the naked, and not to 
clothe and feed myself. More than one 
honest peasant and day-laborer will bear 
witness to the truth of this statement. But 
I digress. For certain reasons which will 
soon be known to you, I have been interested 
in the fate of your daughter. A youth, 
called Joseph Abershaw, has also partici- 
pated largely in this feeling, and I have good 
reason to believe was the first to find the 
place of Miss Dunalstein’s captivity, and is 
at this moment either dead or in the power 
of your daughter’s arch enemy and perse- 
cutor. Although he was the first to unravel 
the mystery, it was my good fortune to be 
the second to follow in his footsteps.”’ 

‘Have you indeed found her exclaimed 
Dunalstein, quickly. 

“I have, your lordship. Hepsey Herne 
suspected the true offender from the first, 
and by following her hints and suggestions, 
ogi been able to detect the villain at 

” 

“Ah, I remember that Hepsey seemed 

singularly agitated when I announced to her 
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the fact of Isadore’s disappearance. But do 
not keep me in suspense; name the offender 
boldly.” 

At that juncture the door was opened, and 
the Lord of Hardwick entered the apartment. 
He glanced from one to the other inquisi- 
tively, and saluted Dunalstein in the usual 
manner. 

“T have named him, your lordship,” re- 
sumed Raymond, “ and will name him again; 
it is Henry of Hardwick.”’ 

**Of what does the fellow accuse me?”’ 
exclaimed Hardwick, coloring, and appearing 
confused. 

forcibly abducting my daughter!” 
replied Dunalstein, sternly. ‘* What do you 
say to the charge ?”’ 

‘* My Lord of Dunalstein, I can scarcely 
believe that you are really in earnest; this is 
some jest—some strange humor into which 
you have fallen for the moment,’’ returned 
Hardwick, with characteristic assurance. 

**T do not jest upon such a subject as this, 
sir,” replied Dunalstein, with dignity. 

“You are probably aware, sir, that this 
informer is the fellow who assisted the gip- 
sey the other day, and I pronounce him a 
liar, a vilifier, and more than that—a high- 
way robber. Will you credit such a person ? 
Is your lordship mad ?”’ 

“Let us come to the point,” resumed 
Dunalstein, with considerable severity in his 
manner. ‘‘I begin to suspect you, and in 
fact have long entertained doubts of your 
sincerity and integrity.”’ 

‘* My lord, this is an insult,” replied Hard- 
wick, angrily. ‘‘1I will go—I will not stay 
to hear you do me so much wrong, and I 
will be sure to send the officers of justice to 
arrest this Romany chab.”’ Hardwick turned 
to leave the room. 

**Stay!’? thundered Raymond. You 
cannot leave; you are to go with me and 
where I direct.’’ 

With these words Raymond struck his foot 
upon the floor, and in obedience to the sig- 
nal, Jack Lynd and several gipseys made 
their appearance to do the bidding of the first. 

** Stand aside, ruffian!”’ cried Hardwick, 
as Jack stepped between him and the door. 

‘* There’s a reg’lar stunner for you! ”’ ex- 
claimed Jack, aiming a blow at Hardwick, 
which felled him to the floor like an ox 
stricken in the shamb les. 

Raise him,” said Raymond; “ take his 
sword from him, and place him upon his 
horse.” 
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This was instantly done, and two stout 
fellows, of whom Jack was one, took their 
places beside him, well mounted. 

**T sent for Frederick of Glenburn, but he 
has not arrived, and so we will proceed 
without him,’”’ added Raymond. 

‘¢ My lord,” cried Hardwick, as soon as he 
could speak, ‘‘I beg of you, by the long 
continued friendship which has subsisted 
between us, and by the interest I have felt, 
and the exertions I have made in behalf of 
Isadore, that you protect me from this ruffian- 
ism.” 

Speak to me no more,” returned Dun- 
alstein, bitterly. ‘‘If you are guilty of the 
charge preferred so boldly against you, you 
shall not escape with life, assure you. No; 
such scheming, such duplicity, such consum- 
mate hypocrisy, shall have its due reward. 
A father’s feelings cannot be so cruelly out- 
raged, and dishonor brought upon his house, 
without demanding vengeance and justice in 
tones that cannot fail to be heard.” 

‘“* This is a preconcerted plan to ruin me,” 
said Hardwick. 

“* We shall see,” replied Dunalstein. 

“Don’t go for to say too much,’’ added 
Jack Lynd. ‘ I have adisagreeable way of 


hitting folks in the eye, which wouldn’t suit 
you. I’m the awenger of wirtue, sir. I live 
by knockin’ and stunnin’, and other useful 


accomplishments. So move on.”’ 

The party was soon in motion. The face 
of the Lord of Hardwick was observed to 
grow deadly pale when he took the London 
road. He said no more, but abandoned 
himself to his fate in sullen despair. When 
they came within sight of the castle, he be- 
trayed considerable fear. 

Dunalstein’s excitement increased as they 
drew near the spot where he was informed 
his daughter was held in durance. They 
reached the castle at length, and were met 
at the gate by Conly, and the other two 
servants, who attempted to escape, but were 
quickly captured and secured. Jack had the 
pleasure of giving them each a stunner, 
which he said made him “ feel a year younger 
at least.”” Conly was now forced to lead the 
way to Isadore’s chamber, and in a few mo- 
ments she was locked in her father’s arms, 

There ure many emotions to which the 
human mind is subject, which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to describe, and those experi- 
enced by the father and daughter after such 
a painful and mysterious separation were 
among the number. Before their transports 
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of joy had subsided, Joseph Abershaw had 
been found in a damp and dreary dungeon, 
and released. 

Dunalstein greeted him in the most cordial 
manner; but a sweet smile from Isadore was 
the most valued by him. While matters 
were thus progressing, Hardwick attempted 
to escape, and failing to do so, made an 
attempt upon his own life, and inflicted a 
dangerous wound in his breast, by means of 
a dagger which had not been taken from 
him. When Dunalstein descended to the 
court with Isadore and Joseph, he was lying 
upon the ground, bleeding profusely. 

Dissembling villain! cried Dunalstein, 
‘he deserves to die; let him lie there.”’ 

“T think we had better carry him for- 
ward,’ said Raymond. And accordingly he 
was placed upon a horse and conveyed to 
the inn. 

Both Isadore and Joseph had suffered 
much from theirimprisonment. The former 
had grown pale, and on account of the damp- 
ness of the dungeon, the latter’s health had 
begun tosuffer. The feelings of all parties as 
they rode toward the inn we leave to the im- 
agination of the reader. 

They had scarcely reached the “‘ Red Lion,” 
when old Hepsey made her appearance, 
looking more wild and unearthly than usual. 
Before noticing anyone present, she ran to 
Isadore, kissed her hands, patted her cheeks, 
stroked her glossy hair, and laughed hyster- 
ically. 

Raymond whispered to Dunalstein, who 
touched the hag’upon the shoulder and said, 
in a peculiar tone:— 

‘Tt is done; she is mine.” 

‘‘ Then is my vengeance complete! ”’ cried 
Hepsey, triumphantly. And then catching 
Isadore by the arm, she added, hurriedly, 
** Do you not remember the riddle I read to 
you—the rhymes which [ told you contained 
the secret of alife? I will repeat it, for it 
is fulfilled:— 


When that which seems to be is not. 
And that which was shall be forgot, 
When two are lost, and one is saved— 
And the enslaver is enslaved, 
When shame is bought and virtue sold, ~ 
Then, lady, shall thy fate be told. 

The riddle read, it will be plain 

That gain is loss and loss is gain. 


Yes, Lord of Dunalstein, the prophecy is 
fulfilled, and now it is mine to read the 
riddle :— 

That which seems to be is not, 
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THE RUINED ABBEY. 


for Cora is not my daughter, but yours.” 
‘““God preserve my senses!” exclaimed 
the Lord of Dunalstein. 
Hark!” screamed Hepsey. ‘‘ Hear me 
out, and do not interrupt me again. 
That which was shall be forgot, 
and you have ceased to remember one whom 
you have basely wronged. 
Two are lost, and one is saved, 
And the enslaver is enslaved, 
for you have wedded your own daughter; 
thus 
Shame was bought and virtue sold; 
and when you gained her Hand, you lost 
what you would give worlds to have restored 
—your peace of mind and Cora’s fair name. 
This riddle read, it shall be plain 
That gain is loss, and loss is gain. 


Ha, ha, ha! Don’t speak; I will go on, and 
have my say. I once hadasister; her name 
was Margaret; you enticed her from me 
and many months passed before I discovered 
her retreat. She was at the abbey which 
now lies in ruins; there she learned to read, 
to write, and to love you more tenderly than 
at first. You deceived and left her to die in 


the abbey, neglected and made miserable by 


the unfeeling abbess. You ceased to visit 
her, and before the expiration of a month 
was wedded to another, and had taken your 
wife to your castle to be its mistress. Three 
months after, you were called to go to foreign 
countries to fight the battles of your king. 
Your lady gave birth to a child, and died in 
bringing it to the light. A few days before 
that event, your first victim, Margaret, also 
became a mother. Her offspring was taken 
from her and placed in my care; it was then 
that I discovered my sister’s shame,and who 
was her destroyer. I was informed that she 
died, also, in giving life to her daughter. 
There was a great panic at the castle when 
your lady expired, there being no one but 
servants at home. I formed a plan which I 
hastened to carry out. I went up to the 
castle, and, being healthy and well-spoken, 
was employed as a nurse to the child, for 
that was the place I sought. I took it away 
and kept it until your return from distant 
service, which was when the child was eight 
months old, as near as I remember. But 
when I should have returned the offspring 
of your wife, I substituted the child of her 
whose life your perfidy destroyed. No one 
knew it, no one mistrusted it, for I had been 
careful to have the child but little seen by 


the servants, and the difference in the ages 
of the two could not betray me, for Isadore 
was small and sickly, and both resembled in 
some respects their father. I did this to 
avenge the wrongs of Margaret. I have 
succeeded. This is why I have hated Cora 
and loved Isadore.”’ 

‘* Allowing this to be true, you have failed 
in the great object of your vengeance,” said 
Dunalstein, excited beyond measure, “ for I 
have cared and provided for Cora, and no 
more. No, no! the saints be praised! Your 
unholy purpose was not consummated; I long 
ago abandoned my purpose, almost as soon 
as it was formed, for I suspected you of 
some mischief. And as for Margaret— 
Heaven rest her spirit—I do solemnly assert, 
before all these witnesses, that I was lawfully 
wedded to her, and intended after the death 
of my father, an event daily expected, to 
make her the lawful mistress of Dunalstein. 

‘* For atime I was happy with my gipsey 
bride, for she was very fair and loving. We 
had been wedded but a short time, when 
returning to the abbey after an absence of 
three days, I learned the sad tidings with 
grief and amazement that she was dead and 
buried. The abbess told me so with her 
own lips, and I verily believed the tale. 

‘* My second marriage so soon after the 
death of my dear Margaret, was an event 
produced wholly by the threats and persua- 
sions of my father. He had set his heart 
upon the union, and rather than forfeit his 
good-will and estates, 1 consented; for I no 
longer cared what my fate might be. I had 
lost all relish for the world. All my hopes 
were buried with Margaret. Soon after 
those hurried nuptials, I went to serve the 
king in distant lands, and hoped to find a 
grave there; but death spared me, and I 
lived to return, as you all know. Cora is 
then my daughter, and this explains why I 
have from the first felt such a tender interest 
in her welfare.” 

Hepsey was speechless; and gazed_ wildly 
from one to the other, as though she had 
heard something which she but imperfectly 
com prehended. 

have a manuscript,’ said Raymond, 
with emotion, ‘“‘ which throws some light 
upon these singular developments.” 

** Tt is the same I saw at the ruined abbey,” 
cried Isadore, much wrought upon. ‘ And 
the unhappy writer was my mother.” 

‘*She was indeed your mother,” added 
Raymond, ‘and this faded manuscript 
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throws a new light upon her unhappy fate.’’ 

Dunalstein caught the manuscript, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Yes, these lines were traced by 
the hand of Margaret. I recognize the 
writing.” 

At this interesting crisis, the Lord of 
Glenburn and Father Manuel entered the 
apartment. 

**T have been seeking you,” said the latter. 
‘“*A few days since I confessed a dying 
woman who had done you wrong.”’ 

Her name asked Dunalstein, eagerly. 

‘She was formerly the abbess of the 
ruined monastery,” replied the monk. 

‘‘ And what did she say?” said Dunal- 
stein. 

‘* Her confession was for your ear alone. 
It were not fitting to speak of it here before 
this goodly company.” 

“Tf it concerns an unfortunate young 
woman, speak out boldly. Strange disclos- 
ures have been made within the hour.” 

‘* She confessed that she did gross wrong 
to the poor young lady and to you. She de- 
ceived you with a tale of her death and 
burial. Margaret did not die until long 
afterwards. She became the mother of a 
girl, and lived two months after that event. 
The child was taken from her by the abbess, 
and confided to a gipsey woman who was 
some relation to its mother.” ; 

‘“* That is true,” said Hepsey, in a husky 
voiee; ‘‘all true. The abbess told me that 
she had been betrayed by the Lord of Dun- 
alstein, and had died as I have stated. But 
everything is written in a book; what is to 
be will be, and fate will have it so.” - 

‘**T have been endeavoring to clear up this 
mystery for a long time; but there were 
certain links in the chain wanting, in order 
to do away with many apparent inconsis- 
tencies,” observed Raymond. “I knew 
that Cora was not the child of Hepsey.” 

‘* What do I hear ?”’ cried Glenburn. 

‘** Don’t go for to fret yourself,” said Jack. 
“ There’s stunning news for your lordship. 
Cora is the daughter of Dunalstein; knock 
me if she isn’t!” 

What has already been related was briefly 
explained to Glenburn, whose amazement 


‘was equalled only by his joy at hearing such 


tidings. 
_ “ And who are you?” asked Dunalstein, 
of Raymond. 

‘‘T am Margaret’s brother, and for a long 
time cherished most bitter and unforgiving 
eelings towards your lordship; but as years 
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passed on, and I studied more deeply into 
the matter, I changed my sentiments, in a 
great measure. I have been abroad among 
the Spanish gipseys for a long period, and 
have but recently returned. When I found 
that Cora was so ill-used by Hepsey, I be- 
friended her on many occasions, and assisted 
to thwart her cherished project. But she 
knows me only by the name of Clifton. In 
relation to my course of life since I have 
been in this portion of the country, it has 
not been so bad as represented. I robbed 
Glenburn ‘to pay off an old score,’ as the 
saying is. Many years ago the old Lord of 
Glenburn persecuted my people in a way that 
I never could forgive. But the money was 
restored to young Glenburn at a time when 
much needed. Remember, gentlemen, that 
Iam a gipsey. The habits of the Rommany, 
I believe, are well known to all present.” 

“They are,’ replied Dunalstein; ‘‘ but 
you, I perceive, are an exception to general 
rules. You are worthy of my friendship, 
and I freely offer it to you, begging. you not 
to imagine for a moment that I ever inten- 
tionally caused your fair and lamented sister 
a single tear of sorrow.” 

** There is one kindness that you can ren- 
der me, my good Lord of Dunalstein, which 
would lay me under the deepest obligation 
for life.’ 

‘* Speak freely,” said Dunalstein. 

‘Tt concerns Joseph Abershaw. The 
young man is noble, and possessed of many 
sterling quailties. I have taken a strong 
interest in him of late, and partly by means 
of Hepsey, and partly by his own declara- 
tions, I have learned something in regard to 
his history. He is not precisely what he 
seems. He isthe son of a noble lord, though 
his mother was a gipsey, whose only legacy 
was her exceeding beauty. And the stran- 
gest part of all is, that there was alsoa clan- 
destine marriage like that which took place 
between your lordship and Margaret. His 
father was a brother to the present lord of 
Lockwood. He died in battle not long after. 
The marriage was never known, or hushed 
up by the friends of Lockwood.” _ 

Were there witnesses present?” asked 
Dunalstein. 

‘““There were; one of them has been 
found,’’ said Raymond. 

‘“*T performed the marriage ceremony,” 
said Father Manuel, bowing to Dunalstein, 
‘and Joseph Abershaw, though he passes 
as the son of the gipsey count, Jemmy Aber- 
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shaw, can prove his origin, and take, if he 
chooses, the name of Lockwood.”’ 

“‘ The favor I was about to ask, was that 
Joseph might receive the hand of Isadore as 
a reward for his exertions in her favor, pro- 
viding the maiden will give her consent.” 

The heart of Joseph beat with emotion as 
he glanced furtively from Isadore to her 
father. 

“TI will make no objection, if Isadore has 
none,” said Dunalstein, after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘I will not be a hard father; 
Isadore shall choose for herself.”’ 

Miss Dunalstein blushed deeply, and when 
‘Joseph took her hand, she did not repulse 
him. 

Raymond now explained the circum- 
stances under which Cora left the Waldron 
family, and the manner in which the missing 
articles had been taken, and found in Cora’s 
bundle. 

This recital, while it excited sympathy for 
Cora, and indignation against Hepsey, filled 
the heart of young Glenburn with indescrib- 
able pleasure. The former, disappointed in 
all her plans, and much excited by what she 
had heard, fell down in a fit, from which she 
did not recover for a long time. When she 
did become conscious, her intellect was 
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[The End.] 


more shattered than ever, and her mind 
never regained its former wild, masculine 
strength. She was often seen wandering 
from place to place, talking about the stars, 
and spirits of earth, air, fire and water, and 
the accomplishment of a certain prophecy. 

Glenburn was restored to his father’s 
favor, and in due time was wedded to Cora. 
At about the same time, Joseph of Lock- 
wood followed his example, and Isadore be- 
came his bride. The Lord of Hardwick 
finally died of his self-inflicted wound. 

Cora and Isadore became the firmest of 
friends and the most loving of sisters. They 
were often seen together, conversing of the 
past, and laying plans for the bright future. 
Joseph took the name of Lockwood, and was 
not forgotten in his uncle’s will. At the 
death of the latter, he fell heir to his title 
and wealth. 

Jack Lynd followed the fortunes of Fred- 
erick, became a resident of the castle, and 
on the latter’s wedding day had the pleas- 
ure of exchanging a few ‘“‘ reg’lar stunners”’ 
with him, which he said was “ werry re- 
freshin’.’’ Cora still remained his favorite; 
and he declared more than once that he 
should be her fighting man for life. 


HOUGH it is nearly twenty years ago 

since the events related below occurred, 
yet the impression left upon my mind has 
never faded or lost the vividness of its out- 
lines; and though there is nothing really in- 
explicable about it, yet the dash of mystery 
connected with it has always marked it in 
my memory as an incident of an unusual 
order. 

We were driving on our way northwards 
from the gloomy and savage neighborhood 
of Cape Horn, homeward-bound in Her 
Majesty’s frigate the dear old Bruisewater, 
now, alas, long since consigned to the ship- 
breaker. The fact of our being homeward- 
bound should have made all hearts light and 
all faces bright among our five hundred 
souls; but for all that, there was a general 
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air of gloom in the ship, which was not to be 
accounted for save by one theory only—that 
of superstition. For things had not gone 
well with us since we had hoisted our home- 
ward-bound pendant. True, we had sailed 
out of Valparaiso Bay with the said pendant 
streaming away, and with all our “ chummy 
ships ’’ playing ‘‘ Should Auld Acquaintance 
be forgot?” as we passed by them; and 
we had received and returned cheer upon 


cheer as we made our way to the open sea. 


But still, as I say, things. had not gone 
well with us. We had speedily left the 
warmth of tropical weather, and had grad- 
ually found it colder and colder each morn- 
ing as we made our way down south towards 
the dreaded Cape of Storms. That was nat- 
ural, and we were prepared for it; but no 
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sooner had we got to the latitude of the Cape 
itself, than the wind had shifted, and we had 
it day after day, night after night, a hard 
gale right in our teeth. Bitter cold it was 
too, with tearing storms of snow and hail— 
heavy thundering seas sweeping us fore and 
aft, bursting in upon our weather-bow, and 
covering us with spray, that froze ere it fell 
upon our decks. Upaloft, everything frozen 
hard—runniaog rigging as stiff and unman- 
ageable as a steel hawser; blocks jammed 
with ice and snow; canvas as unyielding as 
a board; men up aloft for an hour or more 
trying to take a reef in the fore-topsail, and 
then so stiffened with cold themselves, as to 
be unable to come down without assistance; 
while below, the close, musty, damp, dark 
ship was the picture of discomfort, her decks, 
main and lower, always wet, often with an 
inch or two of ice-cold water washing about 
on them; soaking clothes hung up all over 
the place, in the wild hope that they might 
eventually get dry; pots and scuttles tight 
shut, to keep out the seas that thundered 
ceaselessly at them as the ship plunged and 
wallowed in the angry element; no fires al- 
lowed anywhere except at the cook’s galley, 
which was always fully occupied; and no 
warmth to be obtained anywhere except in 
your hammock, and even this, in most cases, 
_ what with faulty stowage and leaky decks, 
was wet through. 

Day after day, night after night, this state 
of things kept on, until there gradually crept 
in among the men—started, no doubt, by 
the older hands, always and deeply imbued 
with the spirit of superstition—a sort of dim 
suspicion that the ship was under a ban— 
bewitched, in fact; that, as they said, there 
was a Jonah aboard; and until he went over- 
board, we should never weather the dreaded 
cape, but were doomed to thrash contin- 
ually to windward, never gaining an inch on 
our way. Strange as it may seem, there 
were many, very many, among our blue- 
jackets, who held this belief firmly, and ex- 
pressed it openly. We, of course, in the 
midshipmen’s berth, careless and light- 
hearted from our extreme youth, laughed at 
the solemn tones of the old quartermasters, 
who employed their hours of midnight watch 
on deck in narrating to us similar instances 
of vessels which had been thus doomed to 
struggle with the storm until some unknown 
criminal bad either confessed his crime, or 
-had voluntarily paid the penalty of it. But, 
‘as the bad weather continued, and the ship 


seemed quite unable to advance upon her 
homeward track, some of us, too, began to 
allow our minds to be influenced to a certain 
degree by the mysterious language and 
ominous hints of these men, so much our 
superiors in practical experience. 

‘Matters had got to this pitch, and no 
change appeared about to take place in the 
aspect of the weather or the direction of the 
wind, when one wild and wretched forenoon 
at seven bells (eleven-thirty) the men were 
piped to muster on the main-deck for that 
one drop of comfort which they could look 
forward to in the day—the serving out of 
each man’s “ tot’ or grog. Faces which af 
other times wore a look of gloom, were 
brightening under the influence of the spirit; 
the ever-present growl was atilled for a 
while; the joke began to pass around as the 
blood warmed and flowed more rapidly 
through the viens, when a whispered—a 
sort of muttered suggestion, made at first 
with a kind of apologetic reluctance, but 
with growing confidence and insistence as it 
gained ground—passed through the throng 
of men that one of their number was miss- 
ing. Such a whisper makes its way through 
a ship’s company, however large, like a cur- 
rent of electricity, and so it was in this case; 
but at first the men kept it to themselves. 
It could not long, however, be concealed; 
and presently it spread to the midshipmen’s 
berth; the next, the wardroom heard it; and 
soon the captain himself was made aware of 
the suspicion. Well I remember, how, as 
we sat in the cold,.damp, comfortless, dirty 
berth, discussing the matter with boyish 
eagerness, the sudden shrill pipe of the boat- 
swain’s mate burst upon our ears, followed 
by the hoarse cry of: “Hands muster by 
open list!” So, then, the captain thought it 
important enough to make serious and offi- 
cial inquiry into. Then came the calling 
over of those five hundred names, with most 


_of which we had been familiar for three 


years or more of our commission in the 
Pacific. But 1 am wrong—not quite all of 
those five hundred. There came a time 
when the name of one, a petty officer, was 
called; but no reply came to the call, and a 
dead silence reigned over the ship—a silence, 
I mean, as regards human speech or sound; 
the gale and the thundering seas never for a 
moment ceased their tumult. Then followed 
the grave and searching investigation into 
the mystery. Who had seen him last? 
‘Where was he then? In what state? How 
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long ago was it ? and so on, and so on; until 
at last the whole ship’s company knew that 
one of their number had gone overboard— 
presumably in the morning watch; probably 
swept off by a peculiarly heavy sea, well re- 
membered in that watch. But unknown, 
unheard, unseen—his cry for help, if such a 
ery he gave, utterly drowned and smothered 
in the ceaseless roar of the sea, the shriek 
of the wind. And so the men were dis- 
missed, each to his special duty; and the 
paymaster was <lirected to see that the fatal 
letters D. D. (Discharged dead) were placed 
against the unhappy man’s name in the 
ship’s books. 

_ And now occurred a circumstance which 
took the whole ship by storm, as it were, 
and which, mere accident and coincidence as 
it was, made all the old seadogs nod their 
heads and eye the younger men meaningly, 
as who would say, ‘* What did I tell you?” 
while they, on their part, were firmly im- 
pressed with the lesson in cause and effect 
thus so pointedly plaeed before them. It 
was close upon neon when the fact of a man 
being lost was clearly established; and ere 
the afternoon watch was over, the sky had 
cleared, the storm had dropped, the wind 
had shifted right round, and was now blow- 
ing dead fair! There was‘no room for more 
argument; the scoffers were silenced. 


The ship now, in a few hours, rounded the © 


eape, which before had seemed an impossible 
obstruction to her, and made her way un- 
hindered to the north; but the feelings en- 
tyetered by the events preceding this 

ge had taken too strong a hold upon the 
men to pass lightly away, and in many along 
first or middle watch the subject of the dis- 
appearance of the lost shipmate and its im- 
mediate effect upon the elements was dis- 
cussed with bated breath, and many an 
ominous shake of the head was given as the 
opinion was moodily expressed that ‘“‘ We’d 
not done with him yet.”” And when, a few 
days afterwards, on a Sunday morning during 
divine service, the quartermaster of the 
wateh came creeping and tiptoeing down the 
ladder to report something to the commander, 
who at once followed him silent up the 
after-hatchway, but a few minutes after- 
wards returned and whispered mysteriously 
to the captain, who in his turn mounted on 
deck and did not come down again, we all felt 
that perhaps something more might be in 
store for us, and was even now perehance at 
hand. How impatiently we sat as the 


sermon dragged out its seemingly intermin- 
able length, and then, when at last the bless- 
ing had been given and the quick, sharp voice 
of the first-lieutenant had issued the order, 
‘* Boatswain’s mate, pipe down! ”’ we literally 
tumbled up on deck, to learn what it was 
that had disturbed the calm of that Sabbath 
forenoon. It needed but a glance. ‘ Ice- 
bergs!’’? There they were, a long array of 
cold, filmy, shadowy giants, looming huge in 
the mist with which each surrounded himself 
—ghostly, ghastly, clammy spectres from 
the very land of Death itself. Not that we 
thought of them then as such; no, we were 
glad, we youngsters; we liked them; we said 
they were “ jolly,’ though any object less 
gifted with an aspect of jovility one can 
hardly imagine. Each, as we neared it, 
wrapped us in its clammy shroud of death- 
cold fog, and chilled us to the very marrow, 
and, towering far above our main-royal-mast 
head, seemed to threaten us with instant 
and appalling destruction. 

So we sped on, iceberg after iceberg rising 
above the horizon as we held our course; 
and, if sources of anxiety and alarm by day, 
how much more so by night! Often we 
entered a vast bank of impenetrable fog, 
conscious that somewhere in its inmost re- 
cesses, lay concealed, as if waiting for its 
prey, a gigantic berg, but never knowing 
from moment to moment when or where 
exactly to expect it. This was a splendid 
chance for the croakers. Many a great 
solemn head was shaken, and many a jaw 
wagged with gloomy forebodings over that 
unusual and unexpected appearance of ice 
in the Southern Sea. By and by, the wind 
began to freshen, and signs of another gale 
appeared, though this time from a quarter 
fairly favorable to us; and with her canvas 
snugged down and a bright lookout forward, 
the old ship began to shake her sides as she 
hurried away from those inhospitable seas 


with their spectral occupants towards the 


inviting warmth of the tropics and the steady 
blast of the trade-winds. 

Anxious for a breath of fresh air before 
turning in to my half-sodden hammock, I 
went on deck to take a turn with a chum, 
and enjoy, as we often did together, a few 
anticipations of the delights of home once 
more. It was a wild, a very wild night. 
There was a small moon; but the clouds 
were hurrying over her face in ragged 
streamers, and in such constant succession, 
that her light was seldom visible; and when 
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she did show it for a fleeting moment, it fell 
upon a black, tossing, angry sea, whose 
waves broke into clouds of icy foam as they 
fell baffied off the bow of the great ship, or 
tried to leap savagely over her quarter. It 
was a hard, steady gale, the wind shrieking 
and humming through the rigging, and the 
old ship herself pounding ponderously but 
irresistibly at the great mountains of water 
before her, and creaking, groaning, and 
complaining as she did so, masts, yards, hull, 
all in one strident concert together, as if re- 
monstrating at the labor which she was 
forced to undergo. In spite of the moon, 
the night was as black as Erebus, and from the 
quarter-deck on which we paced, the bow of 
the ship was barely visible. We were just 
turning our faces aft, my chum and I, in our 
quarter-deck walk, when a voice rang out 
sudden, clear and loud forward—the voice 
of the starboard lookout man, ‘‘ A bright 
light on the starboard bow!’ Instantly we, 
and indeed every soul on deck, turned and 
peered hard in that direction. Not a vestige 
of a light was to be seen! Then the voice of 
the officer of the watch was heard from the 
bridge, ordering the midshipman of the 
watch to go forward and find out if the man 
-were dreaming, or if anyone else had seen the 
light which he reported. No one else had 
seen it; but the man stuck to his text. He 
had seen for a second of time a bright light 


on the starboard bow—a very bright light, — 


quite different from anything which was 
‘usually seen at sea, 

“No, sir! I beg your pardon, sir! I 
-wasn’t asleep; not I, sir, broad awake as I 

am now, sir, and able to swear to it.’’ 

By this time all hands were on the alert, 
-and many officers, old and young, had tum- 
bled up from below at the hail. 

“But, my good man, if it were really a 
alight which you saw, someone else must have 

noticed it, too.” 
** Don’t know nothin’ about that, sir; but 
I can swear to it. What I seen were ’’?—— 

“ A. bright light on the starboard beam!”’ 
sang out the starboard waist lookout, at this 
moment, and ‘I saw it!” and ‘‘I saw it!” 
echoed several voices; but before the officer 
of the watch could turn round towards the 
direction indicated, it was gone, and the 
starboard beam presented one uniform sheet 
of impenetrable blackness. 

‘* Waist, there! What was it like?” 

‘¢ Somethin’ of a flash-light, I should say, 

sir,” replied the lookout. ‘ Very bright, 


sir, and very short; gone in a moment-like.” 

By this time the captain and commander 
were both on the bridge, and the whole ship 
was alive with curiosity. 

‘* What can it be?’’ I asked, of the old 
boatswain against whom I brushed in the 
darkness as I walked aft. 

*°Tis a boat,” said he; ‘‘that’s what it 
must be. The cap’n he allows it’s a boat, 
and he’s pretty sure to be right. Some poor 
souls whose vessel has foundered among the 
ice—whalers most likely—took to the boats, 
they have. I saw that there light myself; 
seemed very close to the water, it did. They 
seen our lights, and burnt a flash-light. If 
they have got another they’ll show that, too, 
presently.” 

And now the voice of the commander rang 
out: ‘* Mr. Sights! ”’ 

_ * Ay, ay, sir,’’ replied the gunner. 

‘* Clear away your two foremost guns on 
the maindeck, and fire blank charges at short 
intervals; and get some blue lights, and 
show them in the fore-rigging at once.”’ 

** Ay, ay, sir.’ And away went the gun- 
ner to see his orders carried out instantly. 

But ere his head had disappeared down 
the hatchway—‘‘A bright light on the star- 
board quarter! ’’ roared out the marine sentry 
at the lifebuoy right aft; and once more 
everybody turned sharp round to find noth- 
ing to gaze at but the universal darkness. 

‘** Hands, about ship! ’’ was now the order; 
and in quick succession came from the 
bridge the well-known commands in the 
sharp, imperative voice of the lieutenant of 
the watch, **Ease down the helm! ”’— 
Helm’s a lee! Raise tacks and sheets!” 
etc. And as the splendid old ship answered 
her helm like a boat, and began to fill on the 
other tack, ‘‘ Maintopsail haul! ”’—for our 
courses were furled—‘* Head braces!” ‘Of 
all, haul!’ and we were on the other tack. 

The ship was now brilliantly illuminated 
by half a dozen blue lights burned in her fore 
and main rigging; while, as we began to 
move ahead once more, our bow guns blazed 
forth from the maindeck one after the other 
—a roar which we fondly imagined would be 
more welcome than the most delicious music 
to the ears of the poor storm-tossed casta- 
ways in the frail boat which we now hoped 
to rescue from the wrath of the raging sea. 
At intervals there appeared again the bright 
but transient flash which had first attracted 
our notice; and through the roar of the 
waves and the shriek of the wind, we at 
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times imagined that we could hear human 
yoices shouting no doubt for help, and all 
eyes were strained to the uttermost through 
the blackness to try and discern the first 
glimpse of the boat itself. The last flash 
had told us that we were steering directly 
for it, and on we sped, our blue lights hiss- 
ing and flaring in our rigging, our guns 
ceaselessly roaring out our sympathy and our 
desire to save. 
‘“‘ Keep a sharp lookout forward there! ed 

“ Life-boat’s crew, fall in aft! ’? and we pre- 
pared to lower the port quarter-boat, which 


was tolled off as a “ lifeboat,’’—that is, for 


any purpose of rescue, although the state of 
the sea was anything but favorable for boat- 
duty; but when we thought of that poor boat 
tossing about on the storm-vexed sea with 
its freight of shivering and half-drowned 
men, ay, and maybe a woman or two among 
them, and then remembered the frowning 
icebergs and the fearful dangers which they 
represented, no man hesitated, and had 
volunteers been called for to man the life- 
boat, the whole ship’s company would have 
come forward. Well cam I remember the 
almost choking feeling of thankfulness in my 
own heart when I thought of the wild joy of 
these poor outcasts at the prospect of so 
speedy a rescue, and anticipated the delight 
of welcoming them on the quarter-deck of so 
staunch and safe aship. But all in a mo- 
ment my anticipations and my sentiments of 
gratitude were scattered to the winds. 

“ Keep her away, sir, keep her away!”’ 
came a roar from the forecastle. ‘ You'll 
be right down uponher! A large full-rigged 
‘ship right ahead of us!”’ 

Up went our helm, and the ship’s head 
paid off; and as we strained our eyes in the 
direction indicated, we could dimly make out, 
to our intense surprise and unspeakable 
wonder, the huge, shadowy, ghostly outline 
ofan unusually large vessel. No signs of 
life appeared about her. The light which 
had first attracted our notice was now no 
longer to be seen. Her masts, yards, and 
sails were only just visible—not as a black, 
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hard shadow against the sky, but pale, spec- 
tral, as if mere vapor—barely to be discerned, 
yet leaving no room for doubt. There she 
sailed, a veritable phantom ship. All hands 
gazed at her in silence. The blue lights 
were allowed to burn out, and no fresh ones 
were lighted. The great guns ceased to 
thunder on the maindeck. The lifeboat’s 
crew muttered uneasily among themselves, 
as if dreading the possibility of being ordered 
to board so uncanny a craft; while the older 
hands once more shook their heads, and said 
“they knowed we ’adn’t seen the last of 
that poor feller as fell over 

But there was nothing more for us to do. 
Who and what the mysterious stranger 
hanging on our port quarter was we could 
not possibly ascertain on such a night, in 
such a gale; and at length the order was 
given to ‘‘ Wear ship;”? and we once more 
turned our back on the vessel which we had 
been so eagerly pursuing for more than an 
hour. As we did so, we could see that she 
too altered her course; her spectral yards, 
with their shadowy sails, swung round, and 
she disappeared without a sign in the dark- 
ness of the night. 

** Don’t tell me,’’ said the boatswain, “‘ as 
that there were a real ship. Didn’t that 
poor feller disappear suddenly just before 
we sighted her? Answer me that! Well, 
then, did we ever know what became of him, 
eh? No! Very well, then! That there phan- 
tom ship was to tell us as how he was drowned, 
that’s what that were, and nobody shan’t 
persuade me no other than that. How do I 
explain them bright lights? Answer me 
this: Were them lights ornery lights, such 
as ships show at night? No; of course they 
weren’t. Corpse lights!—that’s my answer 
and when I says corpse lights, I means it.” 

It may have been an honest merchant- 
man, outward-bound, and too intent upon 
making a speedy voyage to “speak” us, 
but, nevertheless, the boatswain’s opinion 
was pretty generally accepted as the correct 
solution of what was considered to be an 
ocean mystery. 


HE day is to its close 
T And a leat in quay trilight, 


i 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


And then a soft air gentl: 


I too wo Wiles das 


thee, dear Heart, a fond good-night. 
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OUR “DORCAS.” 


village, anywhere, was more dead 
than ourn before my friend, Cinthy 
Hollis from Roxbury, a suburb of Boston, 
visited us. 

‘¢ What you want is a Dorcas Society,’’ 
said she, on leavin’; *‘ nothin’ can be of more 
interest than a meetin’ of women with in- 
dustrious needles and tongues, eepecially the 
tongues.” The irony of that last sentence 
never struck me till later—after the first 
meetin’ of the Society, in fact. 

Our Dorcas didn’t believe in encouragin’ 
the poor in its own parish,—*‘ settin’ a pre- 
mium on idleness and vice,” as one of its 
members said,—so they engaged to make up 
artistic garments for the purpose of elevatin’ 
the poor, benighted Indians in the far 
Northwest. 

Presilly Squeamy, Jerushy Trotter, Sister 
Wilkins, Juletty Holly, Miss Smith, and a 
dozen others, includin’ myself of course, 
joined right away. At the last meetin’ jest 


as I entered, Jerushy Trotter was talkin’ fer 


dear life; said she, with a toss of her head 
like a proud horse attached to a hearse at a 
_faneral:— 

. “Why, Presilly Squeamy, she wears 
somethin’ like a wig, all frizzled and banged 
onto her head. Fer my part, I can’t abide 
falseness nohow nor noway, nor howsomever 
you can fix it.” 

* No?” said Silly; “no?” with a sweet 
rising deflection in her voice. ‘‘ Well, it’sa 
blessin’ you be so satisfied with nature’s 

‘handiwork, it is indeed,” and she gave a 
smile, as she swept Jerushy’s ugly face and 
figure with her eye, that any heathen Chinee 
might have envied. 

Jerushy caught the look and returned it 
with one of a seventeen candle power, jab- 

bin’ the needle through the jacket she was 
a-beading as vicious as a catamount—she 
had said, when I remonstrated at the bead- 
ing part, ‘‘as how the Indian squaw who'd 


git that garment would no doubt go to meet-. 


in’ jest to show it off, and thereby save her 
soul from perishin’.”” And I can’t say but 
what the same was good sound female phil- 
osophy, neither. 

_ “Tf nature used the wrong brush in 
-paintin’ of me,” sniffed Miss Trotter, “I 


hain’t a-goin’ over the daubbin’ with another 
one, that’s sartain.”’ 

Most of the members enjoyed that thrust 
at Prisilly, for there were folks who didn’t 
hesitate to say that she touched up her own 
cheeks when dressed fer company, and at 
the mention of false frizzes 1 noticed Sister 
Perkins smoothed her false-front with a 
nervous air, and tried her best to look un- 
conscious, and natural. 

Sister Wilkins—who was rufflin’ some red 
lace down a short cambric night-gown for a 
warrior—looked at the two combatants over 
her spectacles, and said sternly:— 

‘ Falseness is to be reprobated in every 
shape and form. I would no more wear 
false hair, than I would wear false plump- 
ness nor any other false ’*——here she 
stopped to bite off her thread, and down 
dropped her whole upper jaw—of teeth I 
mean. 

Sister Perkins, who was hand embroider- 
ing a belt for another warrior to string his 
wampun on—though some of the members 
were secretly wondering how scalps dang- 
ling from such a belt could be conducive to 
anything like Christian feeling in the savage 
breast—laughed with the rest of us, for it ap- 
peared to do her good to see Sister Wilkins, 
so she grimmed. - 

There’s a wide distension,’”’ said that 
lady, as her teeth went up with a click, 
‘between necessary and onnecessary false- 
ness. Maybe some of you kin explain the 


use of them excresences at the foot of your 


spinal columns?” 

I must confess I felt the full force of this 
question, fer the whole afternoon I had been 
feeling considerable uneasiness from a but- 
ton onto Elihu’s pants which I was wearin’ 
fer a bustle, so I was more than eager, as 
you can understand, fer a change of subject. 

** Come,” I said quickly, “‘ I’m a-dyin’ to 
know who Jerushy was talkin’ about when I 
came in.’’ 

**Sure enough,”’ snapped Sister Wilkins, 
gulping down her wrath. “I didn’t ketch 
the name myself, nuther.” 

Which is surprising,’ sweetly said Pre- 


silly, ‘‘ for I had a notion you never failed 


to ketch anything a-going, Mrs. Wilkins.” 
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There was a dead silence fer a minute, fer 
you see, among her enemies, in and out of 
our , the widow had long been called 
Vulture Wilkins. The scent of a scandal 
‘was as sweet in her nostrils as a decaying 
body to that ill-omened bird, and she never 
rested until she had run down and battened 
upon the corpse of her prey’s reputation. 

‘*We were speaking of that lady who 
joined with us in fellowship last Sunday,” 
said Jullety, hurried-like, “‘ the one who 
brought a certificate from Bordentown, you 
know.” 

“Oh,” sniffed Sister Wilkins, in a disap- 
pointed tone, “‘oh!’’ and she-fell to won- 
dering if she had ought to quill the lace 
round the bottom of the night-gown she 
was trimming for her warrior, and which 
side she best embroider her name, the right 
or left of the collar. 

“So romantic,” says she, admirin’ her 
handiwork. ‘ Lace is so refinin’, and who 
knows but it may be the means of civilizen’ 
the one who wears it.” 

When I thought of a tall warrior dressed 
in that short gown, I couldn’t see the ro- 
mantic fer his legs, I really couldn’t. 

Mrs. Jinkins, who has a large family, but 
somehow finds lots of time for paintin’ and 
visitin’, looked up from the tobacco-pouch 
which she was paintin’ for some great chief 
or other, and said:— 

‘“* What the poor benighted red man wants 
is the refreshing power of art. Dress drags 

down*the untutored soul, Sister Wilkins, 
and makes it to grovel in the dust. The 
picture of a simple little daisy, a little flower, 
like unto this which I am painting, must 
carry his thoughts to something higher and 
nobler, than—than ’’—— 

“Tobacco for instance,” put in Presilly, 
with not a shadow of a smile. 

None of us were sorry to have Mrs. Jin- 
king brought down from her flight in that 
way, for all of us had grown pretty tired of 
the “* ideal ” and poetical nonsense in which 
she continually indulged. 

Elihu has remarked as often as he has 
freckles that the ideal must be awful wear- 
in’ upon the eyes, for it certainly blinded 

. Mrs. Jinkins to the forlorn condition of her 
home and children, and herself as well, and 
Elihu is a man who keeps his opinions to 
himself, and never speaks them aloud except 
in church. I must confess the way he does 
writhe and contort, when called on to pray 
in meetin’, always brings the dews of agony 


to my brow as well as to the folks’ whose 
short comings he will persist in dragging be- 
fore the throne of grace. 

Well, to go back to Sister Jinkins, I 
don’t know if any of us would have minded 
her flights into the “‘ ideal,” had she not 
considered herself superior to her neighbors. 
It’s no more than natural, to my mind, fora 
boy whose kite flies low, to take great satis- 
faction in breaking the string of another’s 
which flaunts high, and for the same reason 
us women were always glad to have Mrs, 
Jinkins pulled off her “‘ high horse,”’ as the 
sayin’ goes. 

After the snicker had passed around, I 
stepped into the arena again by asking if 
anybody had called upon the new member, 

have for one,’ loftily answered Mrs. 
Jinkins, daubbin’ on as she spoke, a patch of 
yellow paint in the middle of her daisy. “I 
think it’s one’s duty to extend the hand of 
fellowship as quick as possible to a new- 
comer in one’s church.”’ 

** So it seems,” spoke up Presilly with one 
of her flattering smiles; “‘ the calls of duty 
are always obeyed with alacrity by you, Mrs. 
Jinkins—outside calls, I mean.” 

There was a dead silence fer a minute, 
and then I said, earnestly: ‘‘ That’s Very 
fortunate for us, Mrs. Jinkins, for now you 
can tell us how she looks, what she said, and 
all about herself and household in general. 
We are all dyin’ to know.” 

‘* Speak for yourself, Mrs. Hobson,’’ says 
Sister Wilkins, acidly. ‘I’m not carin’ a 
flip fer how she looks. The question what 
aggitates me is—is she a Christian, is she 
charitable, is she ”—— 

“ Like us,in fact,” chips in Presilly, 
‘** without a speck or flaw in her character, 
sympathizen’, lovin’, ready to sacrifice her- 
self once a week to save the bodies and 
perishin’ souls of them without gowns, with- 
out the arts, without the sciences.” 

We all looked intently at the speaker to 
see if she meant anything sarcastic, but she 
went placidly on trimming a bright blue 
plush hood with orange ribbons, “‘ for some 
cunning little pappoose to wear to meetin’,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ for the gospel,” said she, ‘is al- 


‘ways more comfortin’ when you know you 


are wearin’ somethin’ fine that all the folks 
behind you are admirin’, and envyin’ of, 
too.’’ 

If Silly hadn’t looked as solemn as an heir 
at a funeral, I’d have believed she was jok- 
in,’ though for that matter none of us could 
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doubt she had Sister Wilkins in mind when 
she alluded to a sympathizin’ and lovin’ 
spirit, self-sacrificin’ and all that. It was 
the talk of the whole village how that sister 
once sent a loaf of bread to a very indigent 
family, and how she never tired of explain- 
ing thereafter, to use her own words, “‘ the 
blessed feelin’ as warmed the heart on doin’ 
a good action.’’ But, gracious me, it wasn’t 
very long before everybody had found out 
the said loaf was that heavy and sour that 
she feared even for the digestion of her pigs 
—having, you see, used old rising for the 
sake of saving a penny. Elihu seldom fails 
now, when wrestlin’ in prayers in meetin’, 
to entreat in the most agonized tones for us 
all to be spared from ‘‘ Sour-bread charity,” 
and somehow Mrs. Wilkins appears to have 
a most uncompromising grudge against both 
him and me. That no doubt accounts for 
her sharp retort in this instance. 

*“*T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Jinkins, 
* shutting one eye and holding the pouch off 
from her to see the effect of the last daub of 
paint,—‘ just as though the untootered sav- 
age was a cornesser,’’ snapped Mrs. Wilkins, 
—** I don’t know if the new member is on a 
plane with us Christian women or not. I 
have my doubts also of any pastor who would 
give her a certificate of membership, for I’m 
afraid she is 

There she stopped to put a shade of brown 
into that everlasting daisy. 

“Is what?’ gasped Mrs. Wilkins, her 
vulturian nostrils scenting carrion. 

“Well,” after an experasting pause, ‘I 
don’t know as if I should thus openly ex- 
press my opinion of her, I really don’t.” 

“Then I wouldn’t,” pertly retorted Jul- 
etty Holly. 

Mrs. Wilkins favored Juletty with an 
acrimonious look over her spectales as she 
said :— 

“Mrs. Jinkins knows her duty in this in- 
stance far too well, I hope, not to keep any- 
thing back. She owes it to this gatherin’ 
that the truth and nothin’ but the truth 
shall be told.”’ 

We all nodded our heads as solemn as 
beedles! 

“ Well,” ly resumed Mrs. Jin- 
kins, with a long critical look at the daisy, 
** well, as I said before, I may be mistaken, 
but all things considered I don’t think Iam.” 

Every needle was poised in the air; every 
eye riveted upon the speaker, every bosom 
throbbed and pulsed with suppressed emo- 


tion—and curiosity, all except mine, for I 
may as well admit that I took no interest 
in the whole proceedings except so far as to 
wonder what Mrs. Jinkins could have to say 
upon the subject. 

“The fact is,” went on that lady, enjoy- 
ing the situation, “the fact is, I’m sure 
that,’>——— here she stopped to squeeze some 
white paint out of a little tube. 

Mrs. Wilkins looked at that minute jest as 
I have seen a hungry dog look at another 
gnawin’ a savory bone, and I do think she 
could have throttled Mrs. Jinkins then and 
there. 

‘Is what ?”’ said she, as spiteful as—as a 
woman. ‘Speak up, sister, and perform 
your duty to yourself and this Society.” 

‘*T don’t know as you can feel with me,” 
groaned Mrs. Jinkins, suddenly dropping 
her brush, and clasping her hands in nerv- 
ous agitation, “‘ but I who live in the 
ideal, in a sphere where nothing gross or 
unspiritual can get a passport, I—I suffer 
most keenly, most harrowingly when thrown 
in the company of a person holding such 
views.” 

“Oh,” said everybody in a disappointed 
tone, * it’s only her views,” and away went 
the needles stitchin’ lively as ever. 

Mrs. Jinkins choked back her emotion, 
and resumed her brush once more. 

“The truth is,’’ she went on, “ our new 
member has a tendency toward the Dar- 
winian theory, a theory so incompatible with 
the teachings of Scripture, that Iam morally 
certain she cannot be a Christain, certificate 
or no certificate, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Most of us had no more knowledge of that 
theory than a monkey, but we all, with one 
accord, held up our hands in righteous in- 
dignation, all except Presilly and Juletty— 
they burst right out laughing. 

Sakes alive!’ exclaimed Jerushy Trot- 
ter, aghast. ‘* Theeries ain’t doctrines, no 
more than supposin’s be certainties.” 

** Darweenianism, if I’m not mistaken,” 
said one of the ladies, timidly, ‘‘ is founded 
on Josephus, is it not, Mrs. Jinkins ?”’ 

** Josephus ? ” repeated that lady in some 
bewilderment, Joseplius ? ” 

** You are mistaken,” smartly puts in Mrs. 
Wilkins, “‘ fer its founded on the Apocra- 
phy, ain’t it, Juletty ?” 

* Yes,” says Juletty, almost choking, and 
winking at Presilly, ‘“‘ yes, founded upon 
those uninspired Oriental writings.” 
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Uninspired,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, 
glad to get hold of a word which she under- 
stood; ‘* I knowed no such a theery could be 
holy, I knowed it,’ and she snorted like any 
triumphant war horse. 

‘Excuse me,” mildly said Miss Smith, 
who was a-cutting up a pair of handsome 
blankets in order to make a tea-gown for a 
queenly squaw, “‘ excuse me, but I always 
thought Darwinism had reference to our fore- 
fathers in some way or another.”’ 

‘Or fore-mothers,” slyly said Juletty. 

‘‘ T didn’t know before that the Apocraphy 
had anything to do with the Fourth of July,” 
said Jerushy with a sniff, the “ fore’s,’’ be- 
‘ing to much for her. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Jinkins, 
with a pitying smile, “‘ that we are getting 
lost in a labyrinth of philosophical con- 
jectures. ‘You all know, of course, that Mr. 
Darwin is a finite man?” 

‘“‘ Of course,’’ we all cried unanimously, 
as though we each had in him a bosom 
friend, ** of course.”’ 

“Of course,” sneered Jerushy. ‘“‘ Ef it’s 

some crazy theery, there’s a man at the 
head of it, of course.” Jerushy was one of 
the spinsters who pretended to hate the 
other sex, you see, though if reports speak 
true—but there, I never was a woman to 
make mischief and I’m not goin’ to begin 
now. 
“ Darwinianism,”’ solemnly went on Mrs. 
Jinkins, “‘ is the theory of the evolution of 
man from an ape, not created, as the Scrip- 
tures tell us, from the dust of the earth.’’. 

“An ape,” said Jerushy, dreamily, ‘‘ an 

” 


Twas plain to see that she, for one, took 
to the theory at once. That was putting 
man on a plane low enough to suit even her 
idea of their merits, and she felt correspond- 
ingly good in the notion. 

“So that’s your Mr. Darwin,” sneered 
Sister Wilkins. ‘‘ Why, he can’t hold a 
candle to Josephus or any heathen that was 
ever invented. . Massy me, what a lowerin’, 
degradin’ theory. An ape, jest think of it! ”’ 

‘* But what bearin’ has the ape onto our 
new member’s Christian character ?”’ timidly 
asked Miss Smith, who looked greatly per- 
plexed. 

“* Well,” said Mrs. Jinkins, ‘‘ as the theory 
of evolution goes point blank against our 
knowledge as revealed in the Word concer- 
ning the creation of man, why—why ’—— 
“Tt stands to reason that the new member 
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is nothin’ more nor less than a heathen,” 
interrupted Sister Wilkins. ‘‘ Oh! the awful- 
ness of the thought,” she groaned, “ that a 
female Christian woman could stoop so low 
as to let a monkey turn her from the truth, 
oh, oh! ’’ and on she went wailing like a cat 
shut out in the darkness of night. 

“‘T didn’t say that she had turned from 
the truth,’ corrected Mrs. Jinkins, ‘I 
said 

**But you did,” snapped Mrs. Wilkins, 
glaring thought her spectacles like the head- 
light of a locomotive, ‘‘ you did say so. I’m 
too conscientious, Mrs. Jinkins, when char- 
acter is at stake, ever to say anything what 
somebody has not said before; never, 
never!” 

“‘Come,” said one of the ladies, with as 
much oil in her tones as she could con- 
veniently carry, ‘‘ we are a Society met to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor savages, 
and to promulgate the truth through the 
medium of embroidery, painting and artistic 
garments. The truth we follow is founded 
upon a Rock, not a tree of chattering apes. 
Then the question which has arisen before 
the Society, it seems to me, is, can a person 
or persons with a certificate from a church 
which is built upon a Rock, have the right 
for one instant to that certificate if the per- 
son or persons have a leanin’ towards a faith 
that is built upon a tree? That’s the ques- 
tion before us, plain and square, leaving out 
all ‘isms’ whatsoever.” 

** Just so,” we all said, not quite under- 
standing what Juletty and Presilly found in 
the subject to tickle them so greatly. — 

“*Oh,” broke out Mrs. Jinkins, with the 
startling suddenness of a cuckoo clock, 
‘since Thought in the first instance gave 
man speech, how could man have been 
evolved from an animal that was never 
known to express athought? The grandeur 
and sublimity of man’s thought can rise to 
the sublimest heights, its range is limitless! 
but the monkey, ah, the monkey, can rise no 
higher than his prehensility well allow; he 
knows nothing of the arts, the sciences, the 
—the—idealties of life. Oh, science!” she 
wailed, ‘‘ what crimes are committed in thy 
name ?”’ and over she flopped palette, paints, 
tobacco-pouch and all. 

We had just resuscitated her with a whole 
pitcher of water, when there came a knock 
at the door, and who should enter but the 
pastor’s wife and the identical new member 
we had been discussin’. 
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** T have brought a stranger to introduce to 
you,” said Mrs. Allen, the pastor’s wife, 
mildly. 

We were all as stiff in our manner as 
though she had come among us without her 
Bordentown certificate. 

The new-comer gazed upon our work with 
the most undisguised astonishment. 

Mrs. Jinkins saw it, and hastened, in her 
high falutin’ way, to explain what influence 
she hoped her painted daisy would have up- 
on the noble red man. 

“Tt will lift him out of the sordidness of 
his daily life,” said she, ‘‘ and transport him 
to a higher, a nobler realm.”’ 

* And this night-gown I have trimmed in 
red lace from the same high standpoint,” 
chimed in Mrs. Wilkins. ‘‘ Such lace, and in 
such quantities must soothe the savage 
breast,”” and with much feeling she pro- 
ceeded to embroider her initials in a con- 
spicuous place on the collar. 

“Don’t you think?’’ quietly said the 
Bordentown certificater, ‘that the poor 
creatures would appreciate warm flannel 
peticoats, and blankets much more than 
such superfluities ? ” 

- Such unparalelled effrontery from a heath- 
en was not to be born. 

Ora monkey or two perhaps,” sneered 
Jerushy Trotter, staring at the speaker most 
unchristian-like; ‘‘ they’d appreciate them 
no doubt, in your estimation, more’n they 
would a Bible.” : 

** Monkeys,” gasped the new-comer in 
‘astonishment, “‘ what have they to do with 
the subject ?” 

“There are theerie’s,”” sternly said Mrs. 
Wilkins, ‘‘and there are convictions. With- 
out convictions, conversions can’t ensue. 
It’s a plain oncontrovertible fact that nobody 
was ever brought to the truth by a theery.”’ 

“Oh,” said the new-comer, much relieved, 
“we have interrupted a debate. We had 
no idea this was a school of philosophy, also. 
Please continue! 

Mrs. Wilkins cast around in her mind for 
more eloquence, but found herself short on 
philosophy, as it were. 

Jerushy stepped into the breach, however, 
and took up the thread of argument with a 
firm hand. 


_“ How anybody can look up to their 
Maker—who said we were made in His own 
image—and believe that image to be a rang- 
a-tang, and yet call themselves Christians, 
is more than I can understand. It’s an in- 


sult to Him, and to us, and I for one won’t 
take any such a person into fellowship with 
me, that’s flat.’’ 

Mrs. Jinkins colored up, and in her con- 
fusion sucked all the paint off the brush she 
was using. ‘ 

“* The fact is,” she said after a pause truly 
painful, ‘“‘ we were talking about the evolu- 
tion of man, the Darwinian theory, you 
know.” 

“* Well?” said both ladies, nettled at the 
general uprising of the members—all but 
Mrs. Wilkins who was embroidering a true 
love’s knot below her initials, ‘* well?” 

“A theory,” stammered Mrs. Jinkins, 
‘‘ which I—I understand the stranger has 
faith in.” 

‘¢ Which you understand I have faith in?” 
repeated that lady, coolly, though the pas- 
tor’s wife turned pale with horror and in- 
dignation. 

‘* Yes,” faltered Mrs. Jinkins, all of a 
tremble, while the rest of us smiled in right- 
eous enjoyment of the scene, ‘‘ you know 
the day I made my fellowship call, in the 
course of our conversation you said that— 
that ’°——here she stopped to furbish up her 
memory. 

‘“* Well,” calmly said the new-member, 
“goon. Iam sure we did not discuss Mr. 
Darwin or his theory.” 

‘““No, not exactly,” almost whimpered 
Mrs. Jinkins, ‘ but you said, if you recol- 
lect, that the origin of man was a mystery, 
and that—and_that 

‘¢ Well,” repeated the lady again, some- 
what sternly, ‘‘ go 

** And that you could trace in the linea- 
ments of a fellow being—a—a likeness—to— 
to some animal or other, and—but I can’t 
give the whole of our conversation,” she 
said, turning as red as the paint on to her 
palette, ‘‘ but I was led to infer that ”»—— 

*“* Led to infer!” interrupted Mrs, Wilkins 
aghast, glaring at the shrinking Mrs. Jin- 
kins with the utmost indignation. 

‘* Led to infer!” echoed Jerushy, borror- 
striken. 

“‘That comes from livin’ in the ideal,” 
continued the former, tenderly wrapping up 
her warrior’s night-gown in blue tissue pa- 
per; ‘‘fer my part I’m satisfied to keep on 
to the airth, and to know what I’m talkin’ 
about! Inferrin’ indeed! ” 

The way Mrs. Wilkins projected her sen- 
timents would haye put to shame anything 
less than a Krupp gun, I’m sure. 
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There wasn’t one of us there, I really be- 
lieve, except maybe Juletty and Presilly, 
but went home—after a little speech by the 

tor’s wife—feelin’ more like criminals 
than Christian women. I went over the 
whole thing with Elihu—he seems always 
amazed at the power of my memory on such 
occasions—and he thought it his religious 
duty to sigh, and groan, and wonder why 
women will always be women? I gave up 


the conundrum of course, knowing he didn’t’ 
look for an answer, anyway. 
Well, at the next prayer-meeting Elihu 
astonished us all by adding something to his 
repertory. For my part I wasn’t sorry, and 
half the congregation tittered right out loud, 
when he writhed over the “sin of inferrin’ 
—that sin,” says he, in a tearful voice, 
‘* which our beloved sisters meet only to in- 


dulge in.” 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 


BY FANNY H. MEADE. 


AM sitting in the dim and solemn twi- 
light, gazing into the glowing embers, 
and dreaming over my life in the years that 
are gone. The joys and sorrows alike are 
all past. Without, the cold winter wind is 
wailing @ mournful requiem; and as I listen 
to its wild music it bears my thoughts away 
upon its pinions to a quiet grave in a snow- 
clad churchyard. Thick and fast come the 
many memories of him who lies so peaceful 
and silent beneath that mound of earth; 
while my burning tears flow unchecked. 
But from my heart arises a prayer of sincere 
thankfulness for the calm which has at last 
fallen upon my life, and although its dearest 
joys have been taken from me, I look be- 
yond and above, to a reunion on the other 
side of the dark valley of shadows. 

Left an orphan at the age of sixteen, I was 
compelled to labor for my own maintenance, 
which was at first accomplished by sewing; 
this failing, I was so fortunate as to obtain 
the position of assistant bookkeeper in a large 
dry-goods establishment, for which position 
I had fully qualified myself. 

The proprietor was Mr. Henry Morton, a 
widower with an only son, Raymond, whose 
path in life was, for a time, closely inter- 
woven with mine. During the time I was 
in Mr, Morton’s employ, Raymond and I 
were much in each other’s society. Together 
we pored over the long accounts, gaining 
daily a deeper insight into each other’s char- 
acter, and, as may easily be supposed, learn- 
ing also a lesson of love. Six happy months 
had scarcely sped before we were betrothed. 

Life now seemed one delicious dream of 
happiness. What countless castles were 


built, only to vanish into thin air! And yet, 
gazing through the long vista of years back 
upon those halcyon days, it seems as if the 
brightest hours of my life were concentrated 
in that one brief year. 

Strange as it may appear, our affection 
had never been observed by Mr. Morton. 
Usually, he was a stern man, of few words; 
but from the time we first met, his kindness 
had been uniform, his manner even gentle 
and respectful, and although we seldom en- 
gaged in conversation, he had ever a pleas- 
ant word or smile for me. 

Hitherto I had paid but little attention to 
the adornment of my person; but now it be- 
came a study, to render myself more pleasing 
in the eyes of Raymond. Gradually the 
revelation dawned upon me that I was fast 
becoming a beautiful woman. No vanity 
mingled with the thought, for I prized the 
dangerous gift only for my love’s sake. My 
eyes and hair were dark as the sable vesture 
of the night; my complexion was a creamy 
olive, usually devoid of color, save the vivid 
scarlet of the lips, but when under the influ- 
ence of any emotion, a rich tide of crimson 
would surge into my cheeks, dyeing them 
with the deepest tint, and adding new bril- 
liancy to my eyes. I was rather above the 
medium height, but slight and graceful. 

In everything was Raymond the reverse. 
With complexion and features of almost 
feminine delicacy, he had at times a peculiar 
way of compressing his curved lips into a 
thin straight line, which gave a firm and un- 
yielding expression to his beautiful face, 
and changed at once the youth into an 
almost unapproachable man. Yet, unac. 
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countable as it may appear, I loved him best 
when this mood was upon him; it seemed 
more akin to my own wild nature, and I 
have watched him unobserved for hours, 
until my eyes grew dim with unshed tears at 
the thought that something unforeseen 
might rob me of my treasure. My every 
thought and wish were concentrated in this 
one object; yet I neither expected nor wished 
for the same idolatry in return; and even 
had Raymond hated me I believe I must 
have gone on loving him as before. 

Although Raymond had arrived at the 
years of manhood, he had never been given 
an interest in the business, and dared not 
take the responsibility of a wife without con- 
sulting his father’s wishes. One morning 
we had been conversing together about our 
future; we had both decided that the fact of 
our engagement should be mentioned to Mr. 
Morton, when the door opened and he stood 
before us. Something in the expression of 
our faces must have revealed the state of 
affairs, for he glanced quickly from one to 
the other, as if doubting his sense of sight; 
then a frown darkened his brow, and turning 
to my accounts, he, for the first time, spoke 
’ harshly to me, reproving me severely for 
some imaginary carelessness. | 

I watched the hard, fierce look steal over 
my darling’s face, and trembled as that 
glance was turned upon his father who 
quailed beneath it, as if fearing the demon 
he had aroused. Drawing up his tall manly 
form, for a moment he dared not trust him- 
self to speak; but at length exclaimed, in a 
voice full of suppressed passion :— 

* No man living, no! not even my own 
father, shall dare address such words to 
Mildred Floyd! In me she has found a pro- 
tector, and for the future those only who are 
her friends, are mine. I intended to seek 
your consent to our union, but now consider 
it unnecessary.” 

: “Since,” said Mr. Morton, with a derisive 
smile and bow, ‘‘ my permission is unasked, 
it would be superfluous to give it; allow me 
to offer my congratulations. Raymond, if 
you can spare me a few moments, I wish to 
converse with you.”” And together they en- 
tered the inner office, closing the door, and 
leaving me alone. ; 

‘ They remained closeted for more than 
hour, and when they again emerged, Ray- 
mond’s whole attitude and expression were 
one of deep dejection, while his father ap- 
peared smiling and triumphant. What 


passed during that interview I only knew 
long afterwards, but from that hour I date 
all the misfortune and misery which followed. 
That evening while walking home, Raymond 
told me I must try and reconcile myself toa 
separation for a brief period. His father, 
although offering no objection to our union, 
considered us both too young to know our 
own minds, and proposed testing our love 
by absence. In compliance with his wishes, 
Raymond had determined to battle with the 
world for himself, trusting, if favored by 
fortune, to be enabled soon to claim me for 
his bride. He spoke hopefully of the happi- 
ness in store for us, but although making 
every effort to cheer me, it was plain that 
the trial would be equally hard for both. 

I listened in silence to his words, offering 
no remonstrances, for I knew the decree was 
irrevocable; but the anguish of the thought 
no words can portray. I had strange pre- 
sentiment of coming evil, and felt that if he 
left me he would be lost to me forever. 

Must I so soon be deprived of the one 
treasure of my existence, I who had been so 
friendless, must I lose the one true friend so 
lately found? Oh, it was hard, so hard to 
bear! Day and night my thoughts dwelt 
upon the coming separation, and although I 
strove to assume my usual cheerfulness, the 
struggle was fast telling upon my health, as 
was evident from the paleness of my cheek, 
and my dull lustreless eyes. 

I know that Mr. Morton observed this, for 
at times I caught him watching me with a 
troubled expression, but if I for a moment 
indulged in a delusive hope that he would 
relent, I was sadly mistaken. 

The days passed quickly, oh, so quickly 
away! No longing of mine could stop the 
rapid flight of time. At length the hour 
came—we parted—and I was once more 
alone in the world. Raymond’s destination 
was St. Louis, and for some time his long 
and loving letters were a constant source of 
happiness; but when a year had passed, 
they became almost imperceptibly briefer 
and more cold. For atime I would not ad- 
mit even to myself that there could be any 
change; but at length, to my utter dismay, 
they ceased altogether. Still I continued 
writing, humbling myself to ask in what I 
had offended, and at length demanding an 
explanation as my right. But entreaties and 
commands were alike unavailing; no word 
did I receive, until, no longer able to bear 
the suspense, I communicated the fact to 
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Mr. Morton, asking him for some tidings of 
Raymond. 

He listened quietly to my recital, and 
although apparently deeply sympathizing 
with me, there yet lurked in his eye a quiet 
gleam of satisfaction. For atime he seemed 
reluctant to communicate anything concern- 
ing his son; but at last, yielding to my en- 
treaties, he told me he had that day received 
a letter informing him of his intended mar- 
riage with a wealthy heiress. For a moment 
I stood gazing sternly into his face; then 
everything mingled in confusion before my 
eyes, and I sank unconscious to the floor. 
When I awoke from my death-like stupor 
Mr. Morton was bending over me, endeavor- 
ing by every means in his power to restore 
me to consciousness, and as I slowly opened 
my eyes he uttered, fervently, “‘ Thank God! 
my darling, you are alive. I thought I had 
killed you! ” , 

I gazed vacantly at him; then seeing my 
weak attempt to move, he lifted me tenderly 
in his arms, and placing me in a chair, left 
me for a moment, while he procured a cab 
and accompanied me to my lodging. 

At the door he asked forgiveness for his 
share in my misery. 

“Believe me,” he said, ‘‘ I could never 
have told you the truth, had I dreamed of its 
effects upon you. Learn to forget him; he 
is no longer worthy of your regard.’”” Then 
clasping my hands in his, he bent and pressed 
them to bis lips, saying, ‘‘ Mildred, though 
you are not to be my daughter, I cannot give 
you up, but must still love you.” 

I thought little of his words or acts at the 
time, my whole mind was so completely ab- 
sorbed in my own misery. 

Entering my room and firmly closing the 
door, I unlocked my desk, and taking from 
it all the carefully-treasured letters, placed 
them in a heap upon the hearth, and touch- 
ing them with a lighted match, watched 
them slowly burn to ashes; then taking from 
my bosom the locket containing his image, I 
threw it on the floor, intending to crush it 
beneath my feet; but as it struck, the spring 
flew open, revealing the handsome face 
Within, smiling up at me from its lovely 
resting-place; could those honest eyes look- 
ing so fearlessly into mine be but the guise 
of deceit? Never, never, could I believe it; 
and snatching it up hastily, I showered kisses 
upon the picture’s face. How could I de- 
stroy the semblance of him I had loved so 
passionately ? 
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For a month I lay prostrate with brain 
fever, the death angel waving her white pin- 
ions over my burning brow; but I was spared 
to live. Oh, why could I not then die? 
Why did I survive to drag out a miserable 
existence ? 

During my illness, Mr. Morton had done 
all in human power to effect my restoration. 
The best nurse and medical attendance that 
money could procure were obtained for me, 
and during my convalescence he called daily, 
showering upon me every luxury the most 
fastidious taste could desire. I was not un- 
mindful of such kindness; my lightest wish 
was his command, and for all this, a smile, 
or simple ‘“‘ Thank you,”’ was all he appeared 
to wish for. The summer verdure was be- 
ginning to deepen into the rich autumnal 
tints, before it was deemed advisable for me 
to leave my apartment, and Mr. Morton, 
with his usual care and thoughtfulness, de- 
cided that a drive into the open country 
would be the pleasantest way of again intro- 
ducing me to thé outer world. 

Do not imagine that I received all these 
attentions willingly; far from it. I had 
learned, it is true, to regard Mr. Morton 
something in the light of a father, but now 
that I knew that the relationship would 
never exist, my debt of gratitude became 
oppressive. How was itin my power ever 
to repay his unfailing kindness? I was 
leaning back amid the soft cushions gazing 
upon the lovely landscape before me, when 
I gave expression to my thoughts. 

‘* Mr. Morton,” I suddenly exclaimed, I 
have been vainly endeavoring to discover 
why you shower so many favors upon me. 
What have I done to deserve it? and how 
can I ever repay you?”’ 

He laughed pleasantly, saying:— 

“Do not trouble your mind with such 
thoughts; you deserve more than I can give, 
and as for repaying me, little one, a word I 
intend to ask you to say will amply reward 
me for all.” 

* One word,” I said, surprised. What can 
it be that you place so high a value upon?” 

“Mildred,” he said, ‘“‘I first learned to 
love you as a daughier, but when I could no 
longer look upon you in that light, I still 
continued loving you, until you have become 
the dearest object in life to me. I am not 
yet an old man, but still in my prime. Will 
you marry me? The one word I ask of you 
is to say ‘ Yes,’ and my whole aim in life 
will be to make you happy.” 
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He took my hands in his, and looked into 
my eyes waiting for an answer, as if his life 
depended upon it. Fora moment I was so 
utterly amazed, that I was speechless. Then 
the truth all flashed upon me. What was 
life to me now? Why not make him happy 
if I could? He was Raymond’s father; my 
duty was clearly to accept him; so I uttered 
the desired ‘‘ Yes,” but added:— 

* Love I have none to bestow, but if you 
can be content with‘respect, I will strive to 
be a faithful wife.” 

‘Tt is all I dare ask,’’ he replied, sadly. 
And folding me in his arms, he impressed a 
kiss of betrothal upon my brow. 

Mr. Morton pleaded that our 
should take place immediately, and there 
being no friends’ or relations’ consent to ob- 
tain, I could offer no excuse for delay. Hav- 
ing given him my promise, the sooner it was 
fulfilled the better. I dared not trust myself 
to think of the future, which seemed to 
stretch before me as a wide trackless desert, 
with no brightness to cheer the gloom. It 
required but a short time to make all the 
necessary preparations, and in one month 
from the day of our engagement I became 
his wife. 

I pass over the first year of our wedded 
life. During all that time my husband 
strove by every art to awaken a reciprocal 
attachment; patiently and kindly he bore 
with my willfulness and caprice, gratifying, 
and often anticipating, my wishes; yet I 
treated him with studied coldness. I knew 
he loved me better than his own life, yet I 
seemed to have become morbidly selfish, and 
many a bitter tear was shed in sincere and 
heartfelt pity for my own fancied woes; 
while the promise I had made to strive to be 
a good and faithful wife was utterly ignored. 
I forgot that it was sinful to permit my 
thoughts to wander after the unattainable, 
placing the peace and happiness of my hus- 
band at stake, until aroused to its reality by 
achange in his mannertoward me. Growing 
weary at length of making constant yet "n- 
availing efforts to win my regard, and stung 
to resentment by some unusually bitter 
words of mine, he heaped upon me such a 
torrent of reproaches that I quailed beneath 
them, and finally bidding me farewell, vowed 


never again to look upon my face until I 


humbled myself to ask for his return. 


A week from that day, I read with mingled 
feelings of consternation—and shall I call it 


grief ?—the announcement of his departure 


for England, while I obtained information 
from a friend of an ample provision which 
he had made for my support. 

I now for the first time became fully aware 
that I was not, and never could again become, 
indifferent to my husband. When I fully 
realized this, how shall I describe the agony 
of remorse I endured! My past trials 
seemed as nothing in comparison with the 
present; they had been exaggerated by per- 
mitting my thoughts to dwell so constantly 
upon them, but this was no fancied woe. I 
had driven to desperation, by my heartless 
conduct, him, whom I had sworn at the altar 
to love and obey. How had I kept that 
sacred vew? I, who had never, even in the 
smallest things, studied his comfort or hap- 
piness! It was indeed a just retribution, 
and to discover all this now that it was too 
late—too late! ‘*Oh, saddest of all sad 
words,’’ when we feel that our own act has 
placed reparation beyond our power. 

How gladly would I have now welcomed 
him to heart and home; but it was simply 
impossible, and I knew it but too well, for 
to no one had he confided his destination. 

Three weary months rolled by, when one 
morning I was summoned to see a gentle- 
man who refused to give his name. For a 
moment before entering, my heart throbbed 
so violently that I was obliged to pause, to 
try and regain my composure. Perhaps— 
dare I indulge the hope that the wanderer 
had returned, relenting his harshness to his 
wife? At the thought, a blush of pleasure 
suffuced my face, and I was fully prepared 
to entreat his forgiveness, when raising my 
eyes, I stood face to face with Raymond. 
Eagerly he caught my hand, and looked into 
my eyes for a welcome, but the word of 
greeting died upon my lips, for the disap- 
pointment and surprise were almost greater 
than I could bear. I had hoped to meet his 
father, and instead, here was my supposed 
faithless lover, gazing at me with the old 
fond look in his eyes. Was I not glad he 
had come? This was the last test needed, 
to prove my love for my husband; and while 
gazing upon the beautiful face before me, I 
was amazed to find how utterly indifferent I 
had grown, and bow entirely the new love 
had crowded out the old. 

After waiting in vain for me to speak, 
Raymond at length broke the silence by ex- 
claiming :— 

‘* Mildred, I had hoped for something 
different than this from you! True, I have 
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heard of your faithlessness, but could not 
believe myself forgotten, until convinced by 
my own eyes.” 

“‘ Not forgotten, Raymond,” I said, softly, 
‘“ only our paths in life have been so com- 
pletely sundered, that we-can never be to 
each other what we once were; but though 
the past must bury its dead, we can still, I 
trust, be firm friends, and happier, perhaps, 
in that relationship than any we once hoped 
to hold.” 

“* Be it so,” he said, sadly; “‘ but I cannot 
understand what could have induced one of 
your passionate nature so readily to give me 
up; for that you once loved me, Mildred, you 
cannot deny, although I have just learned 
that my father (as I must still call him) has 
become the happy possessor of your hand.’’ 

speak,” I exclaimed, becoming 
more and more perplexed, “‘as if I alone 
were to blame! Have you nothing with 
which to reproach yourself? Would I have 
given you up, if you had not first proved 


false to me?” 


“1?” he said, fiercely. ‘* Who dared say 
I was ever false?’’? And in his look and 
tone I read his perfect truthfulness. 

For a moment I was too bewildered to 
speak. Where was this all to end? Could 
I believe in the perfidy’of my husband, him 
whom I had just learned to trust so implic- 
itly? Was there no truth to be found any- 
where? And to whom should I look for 
aid? But determined at least to know all, 
I asked and received from Raymond an 
explanation. 

Por some time he had received letters from 
me, but they suddenly ceased, and although 
he still continued writing, he received no 
answer in return. At length my apparent 


‘coldness was accounted for by the news of 


my marriage; but up to the time of his re- 
turn home, he had not known even the name 
of my husband. On the morning of the an- 
nouncement of our engagement, Mr. Mor- 
ton had disclosed to him his true relation- 
ship, which was that of a step-son, Mr. 
Morton having married Raymond’s mother 
when he was but a year old. And having 
promised her on her deathbed to bring him 
up as his own son, faithfully had he kept his 
promise, ‘until meeting with me; and even 
then, although sending him from me, he had 
aided him by money and influence to obtain 
the position he now held, which was one of 
comparative affluence. Raymond’s true 
name was Carlysle, but he was still called by 


that of Morton, in compliance with my 
husband’s wish. 

I listened quietly to his recital, inwardly 
filled with grief and dismay, but outwardly 
betraying no emotion; for I was deter- 
mined that I would never betray my husband’s 
share in this separation. I bore his name, 
and he should never be humiliated by me in 
the eyes of any human being. In my heart 
I could not doubt his guilt, yet better, far 
better, that Raymond should deem me alone 
to blame; for was not I the cause of this one 
disgraceful act in his life, and had I not a 
right to be the sufferer? For in all else I 
knew him to be true, and doubted not he 
had fully atoned for all the past. 

I told Raymond of Mr. Morton’s absence, 
but did not reveal the cause; and aftera few 
hours of friendly converse he bade me adieu, 
not, he said, to meet me again, until he could 
do so with perfect calmness; which I most 
earnestly prayed he might be able soon to do. 

After his departure I sat a while in deep 
dejection, and almost doubted the wisdom 
of Providence in permitting me to remain so 
long upon earth, I, who seemed destined, 
not only to render myself miserable, but all 
whom I loved best. 

For Raymond I looked forward to brighter 
days. He was young, and knowing the 
hopelessness of loving me, he would in time 
find happiness with someone more worthy. 
But for my husband my fears were great; and 
gladly would I have laid down my life to 
promote his welfare, for with all his faults I 
loved him fervently. Now, thinking of him 
with this weight of guilt upon his conscience, 
I longed to tell him how freely 1 forgave 
him, and win him back to peace. 

That night I prayed long and fervently for 
him, and as if in answer to my prayer, the 
next morning a telegram was placed in my 
hand bidding me hasten with all speed to 
N——, if I would see him alive. You may 
readily believe I lost no time in preparing 
for my journey, though my heart misgave 
me, and I feared I should find him dead, as 
the place was in a distant State, and it would 
take days of travel before I could reach my 
destination. 

Time flew by on leaden wings; worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, I reached the hotel 
where my husband was, and there learned 
from the attending physician that he had 
but just returned from abroad, and was 
journeying in the cars on his way home, 
when a frightful collision took place. Many 
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were killed, and he was among the hope- 
lessly wounded. His skull was severely 
fractured, and he had lain unconscious since 
the accident; but fortunately someone had 
recognized him, and had sent with all de- 
spatch forme. Anxiously I watched by his 
bedside, hoping against hope for some sign 
of returning consciousness, scarcely giving 
myself time for needful repose. At length 
after many long days and nights, his heavy 
lids opened, and he gazed into my face with 
a look of recognition. 

Milly,” he said, faintly, forgive.” 

** As I hope for forgiveness,” I answered, 
fervently, throwing my arms around him. 
And with a peaceful, happy smile upon his 
lips he fell asleep. 

For an hour I remained unmoved, fearing 
to arouse him from that death-like slumber; 
then the fluttering heart ceased to throb, 
the breath came fainter and fainter from 
those pale lips, until, with a long-drawn sigh, 
the imprisoned soul, freed from its earthly 
prison, soared upwards to the realms above, 
and I knew it was all over. 

I cannot speak of the time that followed, 
even now, after the lapse of many years. It 
seems to me only like an uneasy dream. 
Raymond came to me, and was all that I 
could wish, relieving me of all thought or 
care concerning the arrangement of affairs. 
I found myself possessor of my husband’s 
wealth, he having left a will before his de- 
parture, bequeathing all to me. 

Raymond would listen to no proposal of 
sharing it with him, declaring he had more 
than enough for all his wants, and indeed it 
so proved; for a short time after, a wealthy 
paternal uncle died, leaving no heir to his 
immense fortune, and Raymond, having 
learned the fact through inquiries made by 
the press, for any bearing relationship to the 
deceased Mr. Carlysle, and having proved 
his claim through papers found among those 
of my husband’s, became at once the envied 
possessor of thousands. 

Of course for a long time Raymond never 
broached the subject which I knew was 
uppermost in his mind.’ He fancied that I 
had not truly loved Mr. Morton, and that we 


might yet be united; but this I felt could 
never be; my heart lay buried deep down 
with my dead, and although in reality four 
years Raymond’s junior, sorrow had made 
me old, and I knew it would be kinder in the 
end to deny him, than live as his wife, dif- 
ferent in every thought and sentiment, with 
no bond of sympathy existing between us. 
Yet I dreaded to inflict the pain of a refusal, 
and strove to avoid it by my actions; but 
that was impossible. Again he besought me 
to share his lot; firmly, yet kindly, I made 
him understand that it could never be, and 
for the third time we parted. 

Ten years have passed. Although Ray- 
mond and I constantly corresponded and 
frequently met, I had almost renounced the 
hope of ever seeing him happy with another; 
yet to-day, I hold in my hand the announce- 
ment of that for which I have so long prayed. 
A new idol is at length enshrined in his 
heart, whose loveliness and purity by far 
outshine the first. Often have I listened 
to the praise of her noble deeds of benevo- 
lence, and the casket of her soul is in every 
way worthy of the gem it enshrines. 

One week from to-day I shall see the blue- 
eyed Alice Granger united to Raymond Car- 
lysle, and in so doing shall also behold the 
consummation of my‘dearest earthly wish. 

I feel that my pilgrimage is fast drawing 
toaclose. I am happy in the thought that 
the last years of my life have been devoted 
to feeble efforts to lighten the burden of 
others. Freely have money and time been 
spent in the service; and I know my hus- 
band would not have wished it otherwise. 
It is only lately that I have trusted myself to 
look over his private papers, and among 
them found an old journal, kept during his 
absence, replete with self-recriminations for 
his past. On the last page, urged, it would 
seem, by a presentiment of coming evil, he 
had written a full account of all, asking for 
pardon should it ever fall into my hands. 
An earnest prayer was breathed that he 
might be enabled to make reparation. And 
he mentioned his determination to start that 


day for the home which he was never des 


tined to reach. 
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with which the mind is associated may be 


ARK! the sound of music stealing 
Through the chill December haze! 
*Tis the bells a welcome pealing, 
Hearts of men their joy revealing, 
Youthful voices echoing praise! 
’Tis the tribute that we bring 
Yearly to our Christmas King, 
Gifts of sweetness and of worth, 
Innocent and heartfelt mirth. 


Such rejoicing hath its mission 
To our spirits tried and worn; 
Purer thought and clearer vision, 
Gleams of light from lands Elysian, 
Bless the souls of men forlorn. 
Cheerily we join again 
In each loved familiar strain. 
Oft recalling, as we sing, 
Joys that Christmas used to bring. 


Gladness sheds its bendediction 
O’et our business-crowded way ; 
Many a sleeping recollection 
Wakes to life and warm affection 
At the dawn of Christmas Day. 
Mem’ries draw us gently back 
From the great world’s beaten track ; 
Prayers are offered, carols sung 
That we loved when we were young. 


THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS. 


And the young folk that surround us 
With bright smile and cheerful voice— 

Ah, how sad at heart they found us! 

But with joy their mirth has crowned us, 
And we cannot but rejoice. 

It is good to dwell among 

Those whose sunshine keeps us young, 

For the world’s stern task and dole 

Presses hard on every soul. 


And child-love falls like a blessing 

Now that we are growing tired 
Of our own unreal professing, 

All our better selves repressing, 

All our gifts for gain required : 
For these little souls are white, 
Pure, and truthful in the light 
Shining on them from above— 

God hath blessed us with their love! 


So each Christmas-tide returning 
Brings us gifts and treusures rare ; 
Each to work and wait is learning, 
By the light of Hope discerning 
Harvest-fields of promise fair. 
Still the charming bells repeat, 
With a cadence low and sweet, 
“ Let your hearts be glad and gay,— 
Welcome, welcome, Christmas Day! ’’ 


ORPHY, the celebrated chess player, 
could play several games of chess 
simultaneously without seeing any of the 
boards on which the various games were be- 
ing conducted. It was certainly a wonderful 
feat of memory, to see how attention and 
abstraction were retained throughout—a 
most extraordinary feat; and one performed 
by him over and over again, as he used to 
stand alone attacking and defending himself 
against the several opponents who were ar- 
rayed against him. That his brain at last 
gave away and that he died insane, proves 
that pliysiology has something to say to 
memory 


Like every other gift, memory must be 
used with discretion, or else the frail frame 


MENTAL FEATS. 


EXAMPLES OF PHENOMENAL MEMORIES. 


shattered by overstraining, and what has. 
been the best may be corrupted into the 
worst. A wonderful genius may degenerate 
into an idiot. An amusing instance is given 
by the old philosopher Seneca, the master 
and afterward the victim of the Emperor 
Nero. He tells us how, on one occasion, a. 
poet wrote a long poem, which he read be- 
fore a distinguished audience. It was re-. 
ceived with great applause, but suddenly, to 
the astonishment of the audience and to the 
subsequent consternation of the author, a 
man started up and accused the poor poet of 

plagiarism, inasmuch as he had some time 

before written the piece which had been 

greeted with such well-deserved applause. 

This claim was indignantly denied, till, in 

proof of his assertion, the claimant recited - 


> 
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the whole poem by heart, word for word, 
without hesitation, and defied the poet to do 
the same. This he was not prepared to do, 
and the audience decided that the one who 
knew the poem by heart must have been the 
author, til] he frankly declared that he never 
heard the poem before, but had learned it 
by heart while the poet read it. So “the 
honors were divided,” the poet gaining ap- 
plause for his verses, the other for his 
memory. 

The Freneh critic, La Motte, is said to 
have played the same trick on Voltaire. 
When quite a young author, he once brought 
a tragedy, which he had just composed, to 
read over to the critic. ‘“‘ It is all very 


beautiful,” said La Motte, ‘‘ but the second 


scene of the forth act is copied, word for 
word, from a previous author,” and in proof, 
to the dismay of Voltaire, he recited every 
line of the sceve without changing a word. 
Voltaire declared his honesty, and it was 
only when he saw how distressed the young 
author was, that La Motte acknowledged 
that he was so struck with the beauty of the 
scene that not a word of it escaped the ten- 
acity of his memory. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his most interes- 
ting Psychological Inquiries, cites the in- 
stance of the celebrated Jesuit Suarez, who 
is said to have known the whole of the works 
of St. Augustine by heart. These consist of 
eleven large folio volumes. How far this is 
literally true can never be proved, but it is 
stated in the life prefixed to his works that 
if any one ever misquoted St. Augustine on 
any subject of his writings, Suarez would at 
once correct the quotation, and give it with 
perfect literal accuracy. 

The great thinker Pascal is said never to 
have forgotten anything he had ever known 
or read, and the same is told of Hugo, Gro- 
tius, Liebnitz and Euler. Both knew the 
whole of Virgil’s Aineid by heart. And we 
have all read how the Athenian Themis- 
tocles knew the name of every one of the 
20,000 citizens of Athens. The great critic, 
Joseph Scaliger, is pronounced by Sir Wil- 


_ liam Hamilton to be the most learned that 


the world has ever seen. His knowledge 
was certainly prodigious. He used to say of 
himself that he had a bad memory, but a 
good reminiscence; he could not learn by 
heart as fast as he could wish, but when he 
once knew a thing he could always recall it. 
Yet this good man with his bad memory 
complains that it took him twenty-one days 


to learn the whole of Homer by heart; he 
had to devote three months to learning in 
like manner the whole of the remaining 
Greek poets, and that in two years he suc- 
ceeded in getting by heart the whole of the 
range of classical authors. And this is what 
he calls a bad memory! 

The most extraordinary feat of memory is 
one which Sir William Hamilton believes to 
be true without doubt, cited by him from 
the geographer Maretus, who witnessed it 
and had it solemnly attested by four Vene- 
tian noblemen of undoubted honor. Mare- 
tus tells us how in Padua he met a young 
Corsican who had gone thither to pursue his 
studies at the university. Having heard 
that the young man was gifted with a most 
extraordinary memory, so that he could re- 
tain and repeat as many as 36,000 words, 
which would be read over by him onee only, 
Maretus and some distinguished friends 
asked if he would allow them to test the ac- 
curacy of what report had stated. He will- 
ingly consented, and there were read over 
an almost interminable list of words strung 
together without any consecutive meaning, 
in every variety of language, even many of 
them mere gibberish. So long was the list, 
which was written down in order to give 
precision to the test, that the audience was 
fairly tired out, the only fresh one being the 
young Corsican himself, who stood all the 
while with his attention deeply fixed and his 
eyes cast upon the ground, When it was 
time he looked up cheerfully, and repeated 
the whole uninteresting catalogue of words 
without a single fault. Then, to show how 
carefully he retained every word, he went 
through the list backward, then taking every 
alternate word, first, third, fifth, ete., till he 


quite tired out and perfectly satisfied Mare- 


tus that he was the most extraordinary man 
he had met in all his travels, The young 
man added that he would be ready, in a 
year’s time, to repeat the task. Of course, 
it is impossible now to verify this fact, but 
Sir William Hamilton considered it true be- 
yond question, and did not hesitate to say so 
in his lectures on metaphysics before the 
university in Edinburgh. 

The French essayist, Montaigne, used to 
say of himself that he ought to be held in 
celebration for the badness of his memory. 
He declares that it took him three hours to 
learn three lines by heart. But he consoled 
himself with the reflection he was always 
obliged to be very careful in telling the 
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truth, for his wretched memory would be- 
tray him. Sir Walter Scott, in the introduc- 
tion to Anne of Geierstein, says that he had 
often been complimented upon the strength 
of his memory, but he affirms that though 
it served him in instances for which he had 
a fancy, it often played him false in others. 
And he adopts, as expressing his own case, 
what an old border laird once said to his 
parish minister, when praised by him for 
the goodness of hismemory. ‘ No, doctor,” 
he said; ‘*‘ [have no command of my memory. 
It only retains what hits my fancy, and like 
enough, sir, if you were to preach to me for 
a couple of hours on end, I might be unable 
at the close of your discourse to remember a 
word of it.” 

The foregoing examples, which are mainly 
culled from the past, may lead one to believe 
that modern memories are not worth talking 
about. This is not so. The Philadelphia 
Times recently published a very interesting 
article descriptive of the mental feats of prom- 
inent Americans whose wonderful memo- 
ries hav@ been frequently made the subject 
of comment. The Times says:— 

Phil Armour, the great Chicago pork 
packer, is said to have remarked that a good 
memory is necessary to one who wishes to 
succeed, There is no lack of evidence to 
support the statement. Armour himself is 
an example of what a good memory can do. 
He is as wonderful in his time as Cardinal 
Mezzofanti wasinhis. Heissaidtocarry the 
smallest detail of his immense business in 
his head. He can remember the date as 
well of small business transactions. He 
knows the names of nearly all of his em- 
ployes. After the building of the addition to 
his great establishment in Chicago he aston- 
ished a circle of friends by rattling off the 
number of bricks, car-loads of sand, feet of 
timber, etc., there were used in the con- 
straction. Armour’s gift is a natural one. 
He has never cultivated it, but the demands 
of his business have unquestionably kept the 
powers of memory in active training. 

“Qld Hutch,” as the imperturbable Chi- 
cago wheat manipulator is called, is another 
man gifted with an extraordinary memory. 
He needs no books to carry his transactions 
in, although, of course, he uses them. With 
him, too, retentiveness is a natural gift. He 
remembers everything he wants to remem- 
ber, but says frankly he doesn’t know how 
he does it. He also possesses the gift of not 
remembering things he does not wish to 
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remember. But then that gift is not rare. 

The professional memory men say that 
among public men and speakers for good all 
around retentiveness James G. Blaine leads 
all the rest, for he can not only remember 
dates, figures and authorities when debating, 
but in addition he has a faculty for remem- 
bering names and faces that is little short of 
marvelous, and many are the stories told of 
his exploits in this line. 

In the domain of figures Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, when well, stood most prominent. His 
long service on those committes in Congress 
that controlled the finances of the nation, 
gave him an immense knowledge of such 
matters, which he retained without an effort. 
It was no uncommon thing for him to make 
long speeches without using notes. He jug- 
gled figures running at one time into millions 
of dollars and then into fractions of a cent 
without tripping, as most men, however 
able, would have done. It was the same 
faculty that made Gladstone so successful as 
chancellor of the English exchequer. 

Roscoe Conkling was a man of wonderful 
memory. Whether dealing in figures, in 
legal argument, or quoting from the early 
English poets, he called forth, seemingly 
without previous thought, the right thing at 
the right time. 

Congressman S. S. Cox had also a remark- 
able memory, especially for things literary, 
and this stood him in good stead in de- 
bate in Congress, for his opponents never 
knew when the genial jester was not about 
to double them up with something from 
Shakespeare, the Koran, Burns, the Bible, or 
some old hymn book. It was to his memory 
alone it was due, and of course his wise study, 
that he was able to do this in a running im- 


promptu debate. 


Among actors a retentive memory or a 
** good study ’’ is, of course, important. But 
it is not so necessary now in the time of 
combination, when the same company plays 
the sams piece for aseason. Inthe old days 
of stock companies it was common to pres- 
ent a farce, a comedy and a tragedy all in 
one night, and to change the bill night!y; a 
good memory was an absolute necessity. 
No actor could succeed without it, for it 
was no uncommon thing for a play to be put 
on at an hour’s notice. Lester Wallack, in 
his recollections of the stage, attributes much 
of his success to the fact that he possessed a 
remarkable memory. 


Edwin Forrest was a wonder in his prime. 
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He would read over a page of a book and at 
once recite it off hand. He did it frequent- 
ly for amusement as well as practice. In 
his later years he lost his faculty to some 
extent. 

The elder Booth studied everything and 
remembered everything that he studied. 
The only language that he was unable to 
conquer was Russian. The great actor did 
learn French well enough to play in the 
French tragedy ‘‘ Oreski,” in New Orleans, 
some time in 1851, and to do it in French, too. 

Thomas L. Hamblin, who in his time 
played anything from farce to fragedy; John 
Brougham, happy John Drew, J. W. Wal- 
lack, G. L. Fox, who thought nothing of 


playing three of four parts in the course of 


the night, and at short notice, too; Mrs. 
Shaw, afterward Mrs. Hamblin, and a host 
of others were also renowned for their memo- 
ries. E. L. Davenport had a marvelous de- 


gree of retentiveness, and Fanny Davenport 
has inherited the gift. 

Of the actors still on the boards nearly all 
those who were trained in the old school 
have carefully trained memories, capable of 
obeying any reasonable call upon them. 

Edwin Booth was known as a “ great 
study,’”’ but as he now plays the same parts 
continuously he has no need to exercise his 
ability in this direction. Lawrence Barrett 
enjoys the same reputation. So does that 
old-time tragedienne, Mrs. D. P. Bowers; 
so does that veteran, J. B. Studley, who has 
played everything from Rolla to melodrama; 
so has Mary Anderson. So have John Gil- 
bert, Milnes Levick, J. H. Stoddard, Mrs. 
John Drew. Joe Jefferson was in his day 
called a “‘ great study ”’ by his fellow actors, 
and Dion Boucicault has a similar reputa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T was a dreary, bleak November after- 
noon; the wind blew with a sighing, 

_ sobbing sound, and the barrack square wore 
a very dismal aspect. Only a few weeks 
before everything had looked very different; 
October sunshine was filling the place then, 
a few birds were still singing their sweet 
songs, and the colonel’s strong, cheery veice 
might have been heard now and again as he 
crossed the old familiar ground. Now all 
the beauty and brightness had gone from the 
place. The colonel was dead, and the col- 
onel’s daughter sat at the window and with 
tearful eyes gazed out at the blackness and 
dreariness. Her thoughts were with the 
dear old father who had made her life for the 
past three years like some fair dream, and 
now he was gone, and the world seemed very 
real and dark to his ‘‘ sweet Nell.”” There 
was no one left to her but the old aunt with 
whom she had lived while the colonel was 
in India; and the motherless girl’s heatt 
sank within her as she thought of the return 
to the life she seemed to have left so far be- 
‘hind her; her father’s almost womanly ten- 


derness towards her and the love and indul- 
gence which had been showered upon her 
during the three short years they had lived 
together formed a strange contrast to Nell’s 
childhood, spent with her maiden aunt, 
peaceful and happy though it had been. 

**T must try to be brave; but, oh, what 
shall I do without him ?”’ she said to herself. 

A tall figure presently crossed the square, 
stopping beneath the window and sharply 
ringing the bell. 

“ Are you ready, Nell?” ‘said a pleasant 
voice at the door. ‘I have ordered a cab to 
be here directly; can I help you and Miss 
Fanny any with your goods and chattels?” 
and the speaker, entering, looked round the 
dismantled room and at the little figure in 
black that rose to greet him. 

The pale face brightened at his cheery 
tones, as most faces did when Charlie Gra- 
ham looked kindly upon them with his hand- 
some serious eyes; he was a distant cousin 
of Nell’s, and had been in her father’s regi- 
ment; indeed Golonel Foster had regarded 
him almost as a son, and the young fellow 
had been allowed to enter the house when- 
ever he liked. 
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** You will be good to her?” were the old 
soldier’s last whispered words to him, and he 
laid his hand upon Nell’s bowed head. The 
request might have meant little, but the 
earnest entreaty in the dying man’s eyes 
would never be forgotten by Charlie Gra- 
ham. 

The Colonel had more than once expressed 
a wish that the boy, as he called him, should 
inherit his modest little fortune; and how 
could it be better managed than by his mar- 
rying ‘‘ sweet Nell”? Not a word had been 
breathed to the girl herself; she liked Char- 
lie more than anyone else she knew, but at 
sixteen she was as innocent of love as any 
child.“ It would be easy enough to be good 
to her, Charlie thought; she looked so small 
and fragile as she stood there in the dim 
light, with her blue eyes raised wistfully to 
his. 

“ Sorry to leave the dismal square, Nell?” 
he asked, taking her cold little hands in his 
and drawing her towards the fire. 

A sob was the only answer, and down 
went the golden head upon the sleeve of his 
rough coat. 

‘* So hard to leave the dear old house ? 
Yes, I know it. 
I miss him at every turn.” 

He let her cry on in silence; there was no 
need of more words, she was so sure of his 
sympathy. Perhaps his own feelings pre- 
vented him from speaking; he had lost a 
kind and very true friend in the Colonel, 
and the blank in their lives seemed greater 
than ever to them both on this the last day 
in the home where the old man had been 
master and head. 

’ The unwelcome sound of wheels and Miss 
Fanny’s voice in the hall recalled them both 
to the present. 

“ Be brave, dear!’ he whispered. No, 
Tam not going to leave you,” as she clung 
to his arm; “I am going to see you and 
Miss Fanny and your baggage safely into 
Rose Villa first.” 

- When she drove away on that dull No- 
vember afternoon, little Nell was not so 
wretched and desolate and lonely as she 
imagined, for she had at least one impulsive 
young heart full of pity and love and care 
for her. 


Spring had merged into early summer, 
when a long blue envelope came one morn- 
Beg Charlie Graham, enclosing a letter 

ich was destined to change the peaceful 


*Tis hard for me, too, dear; - 


serenity of that idle and happy time. He 
was to hold himself in readiness to embark 
for India in July—so ran the order; and as 
soon as duty would allow him he rushed 
down to Rose Villa to communicate the 
news. 

It was a hot sultry afternoon, and both 
ladies were out. The servant did not know 
where they were; but she thought Miss 
Nellie had gone to the beach. To the beach 
Charlie accordingly went. 

The sea-shore was not much appreciated 
by: the inhabitants of Seagate, and it certain- 
ly did not offer many attractions—a long 
stretch of shingle, no sand to tempt the 
pedestrain to a ramble, no rock or cliff or 
shade of any description to protect him from 
the sun’s rays. 

There, sitting in the shadow of a fishing- 
boat, sat the little black figure that the 
young man had expected to see. 

‘* How peaceful it all ‘seems!’ he said, 
throwing himself down beside her. ‘* Does 
not it look, Nell, as if it could never change? 
I wish that it were so, and that we might go 
on just as we are for the next hundred 
years. That does not look much like it, 
though, does it ?’’ and he placed the obnox- 
ious letter in her hand. 

She had turned her pretty face towards 
him, lighted up with a glad welcoming smile, 
when he joined her, and he watched her 
keenly now as she read. Not that he was 
waiting to observe the effect of the news 
upon her, conceit did not form a part of 
Charlie Graham’s character; he was gazing 
at her as he would have gazed at a painting, 
thinking how wondrously fair and girlish she 
looked. 

The little fingers trembled as she handed 
the paper back to him. 

** Does that mean five whole years, Char- 
lie ? ” was all she said. 

‘** Perhaps so,”’ he answered; then, as she 
did not speak again, he went on, ‘* Don’t 
you care, Nell? Why, I thought you would 
be just a little bit sorry to say good-by! But 
perhaps you have seen too much of me 
lately,’’ somewhat bitterly, for he was disap- 
pointed at her silence, ‘‘and you will be 
glad of the change, Nell ? ”’ 

She made no reply; she only raised her 
head and looked at him, but that look was 
sufficient. 

** Nell, Nell, don’t look like that!” he 
cried, rising hastily. ‘‘ Oh, my darling!” 
as she buried her face in her hands, deaf to 
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his passionate words. ‘‘I did not mean to 
hurt you, Nell; I only said that because I 
care so much, dear—because I cannot bear 
to say good-by to you! Won’t you speak to 
me, Nell—not one word? Won’t you give 
me leave to come back and fetch you, my 
darling? It will make the going away much 
easier for me, and I shall have something to 
work for and hope for then, Nell.” 

No answer was forthcoming save a half- 
stifled sob. 

He drew her unresistingly towards him, 
and looked earnestly into her lovely tearful 
face; and then for the first time in his life 
Charlie Graham pressed his lips to hers in a 
long lingering kiss. 

Any explanation to Aunt Fanny was quite 
unnecessary; Nell’s tell-tale face disclosed 
her secret. No English summer sun could 
have made her eyes shine like stars, nor 
have brought so deep a glow to her cheeks. 
She cried a little over the girl, as is the cus- 
tom with women of all ages on similar oc- 
casions. 

*¢ Well, Nell,” she said, ‘‘I am glad Mas- 
ter Charlie has had the prudence to say that 
he will wait till he gets his captaincy. I 
thought he would be for dragging you out to 
India at once, and I could not have allowed it, 
Nell; your poor father would not have done 
so either. Two years is a long time, you 
say, to wait? My dear, you won’t be quite 
grown up even then—not nineteen, Nell. 
Why, you are a mere baby now! A nice 
pair you would make! You would be quite 
a responsibility to Charlie, not a help, if you 
married now, little one.” 

Much against his will, Charlie was obliged 
to keep a long-standing engagement, and 
dine out on that monentous evening. It 
was a stiff party, but he could not escape be- 
fore the usual time, and although he made 
his way by Rose Villa in returning to his 
quarters, it was too late togoin. He looked 
up lovingly at the curtained windows, and 
stood still a moment at the gate; but no 
shadow crossed the blind. All was silent 
and strangely white, lit up by the moon’s 
pale rays, save where the clear black shad- 
ows of the trees were cast on wall and path. 
He was passing on, when a figure, which he 
recognized with a start of surprise, emerged 
from the little lane opposite to the house. 

‘* Why, Mark, old fellow,” he cried, 
““what brings you out at this unearthly 
hour? I thought you always went to bed 
before dark.” 
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The other laughed good-temperedly. He 
was a tall man some five years Graham’s 
senior, with a thin and intelligent but stern- 
looking face, which few would have called 
strictly handsome perhaps; and yet il was 
something more, something better. Be- 
tween him and Graham there existed a fast 
friendship. Charlie had almost a feeling of 
reverent admiration for the grave reserved 
man, for he knew the generous heart and 
large sympathies which lay beneath that 
cold exterior; and Mark loved ‘‘ the boy,”’ as 
he called him, for his own sake, for the bril- 
liant, lovable qualities which he appreciated 
without envying. 

They reached Charlie’s quarters pretty 
quickly, neither of them being much in- 
clined for conversation that evening. 

‘*Won’t you come in?” the young man 
asked of Mark. 

** Not to-night,” answered the other. ‘I 
say, old fellow,’’ he continued, hurriedly, 
‘¢T have been there, and I know all about it 
—I am so glad!” and he wrung his friend’s 
hand, heartily. ‘ I always thought it was in 
your hands to make or mar that child’s life, 
Graham; and you have made her very happy. 
I have known her since she was a little 
thing; and you are the only man whom I 
have ever thought worthy of her. Good- 
night, dear old fellow! ’’ and he strode away 
without waiting for an answer. 

Charlie made no attempt to follow. 

‘*T hope I am fit to take care of her,’”’ he 
said, fervently; ‘‘ but Mark always had too 
good an opinion_of me. I must try to be 
worthy of her, my dainty little Nell!’’ 

He looked the very picture of a romantic 
lover as he stood there in the pale moon- 
light, an expression of earnest purpose on 
his handsome manly face which both soft- 
ened and ennobled it. 

Once out of sight of the barracks Mark 
stood still. 

‘*There—I have done it,’? he muttered; 
‘‘and we need not mention it again! How 
happy the boy looked—and no wonder! 
Fortune has dogged his footsteps right 
through his life. He has never had to run 
after her, toil for her, work his very heart 
out for her like others! ”’ he went on bitter- 
ly. ‘ At school he always kept his head 
above water without grinding like me; in the 
Army it has been just the same. The Colo- 
nel took him by the hand; and Nell—sweet 
Nell—was kind to him. And now—why, 
that child worships the ground on which he 
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treads! She was like one transported this 
evening, with her great shining eyes; and 
he—honest, right-thinking as he is—he takes 
it all as a matter of course. It is his lot; it 
comes as naturally to him as his daily food. 
He has never hungered and thirsted like 
some; he has never felt ready to give his 
soul to buy so much goodwill. How easily 
he has won her, too! A few short months! 
Isitfair? Isitjust? Must life with one be 
continual struggle and storm, and all calm 
sailing with another? I never imagined it 
would come to this; I knew that, unknown 
to herself, she loved him, but I believed that 
with him it was only a brotherly attachment. 
For her happiness I hoped, I longed that it 
might be otherwise; and now—why, it would 
seem as if I regretted it! But I do not—I 
will not! I would not alter it by a hair’s- 
breadth! No, no, Mark Stanley,—musty 
wills and deeds are your lot henceforth. No 
dangerous romance about them anyhow! 
Well,” with a heavy sigh which belied his 
outward show of cheerfulness, ‘‘ the dream 
—my dream of five long years—is over, and 
his—the dream of three short months—is 
realized! 


CHAPTER II. 


HE summer days flew by with lightning 
speed, and Nell, who lived only for the 
present during that happy time, could 
searcely realize the fact when the last eve- 
ning came. She kept up bravely, but never- 
theless tears would gather in the wistful 
blue eyes. 

It was night, and she and Charlie stood at 
the little garden gate; all around was 
hushed; no one seemed to be abroad save 
the two lovers. 

“Oh, my love, you will come back to me? 
You will not forget me, Charlie? I could 
not live without your love! ’’ whispered Nell, 
brokenly.. 

“Hush, my darling, we will not talk of 
such things!”’ and then he soothed and 
petted her as he would have soothed and 
petted a child in pain. 

A few moments later a man’s retreating 
footsteps rang out along the silent road. 
“Two years—two years—two years!” they 
seemed to say; and a girl listened to them 
with bowed head and heaving bosom. 


Charlie Graham walked the deck of the 
troop-ship, straining his eyes to catch the last 
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glimpse of the well-known shores. It was a 
fine bright morning, but somehow the sun’s 
warm rays did not cheer him, their very 
splendor seemed to clash with his feelings. 
A clear, calm moonlit night, and a small 
slight figure in black, with a loving woman’s 
eyes gazing up at him out of a sweet child- 
like face—that was the picture which 
haunted him, which rose up continually be- 
fore him then—ay, and for many a day 
afterwards at the bare mention of ‘ Old 
England.” It was a sweet remembrance 
truly, and yet it brought a troubled look to 
Charlie’s face, for he thought of Mark’s 
simple words, ‘‘ You are the only man 
worthy of her.” 

He seemed to hear the words repeated in 
the breeze, in the creaking of the cordage, 
in the very rising and falling of the waves. 

lI really deserve her loving trust in 
me ?’’ he exclaimed; and something almost 
like a pang of remorse swept over him as he 
thought of his voluntary solitude for the 
next two years. She would have followed 
him anywhere—everywhere; that he knew. 
But she was too young—he could not have 
allowed the risk, the sacrifice. 


** Oh, auntie, only six months more and he 
will be here! We shall be together next 
Christmas,” and Nell gave a deep sigh of 
relief. 

She was not altered in the least, this 
‘*sweet Nell,” during the year and a half 
that had elapsed; she had only grown dearer 
and sweeter every day to the two who lis- 
tened to the joyful anticipations which they 
could not find it in their hearts to echo. 
Aunt Fanny did not know how she should 
exist without her darling, and she dreaded 
every mention of India and the hero’s re- 
turn; and Mark lived on blindly in the pres- 
ent. Charlie had asked him to look after 
Nell and old Miss Belk, and he had done so, 
and was happy in the sunshine of sweet 
Nell’s smile, and shut his eyes to the dreary 
future, of which he did not dare to think. 

Aunt Fanny, as she looked at Mark’s thin 
face and the steady gray eyes that followed 
unconsciously Nell’s every movement, had 
guessed his secret, and sympathized with 
him, wondering much at the strength of the 
friendship that could bear such a test—to be 
in almost daily contact with the one dearer 
to him than all the world, and yet without 
one thought of self, only for the sake of 
another, for the friend who trusted him. 
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On this particular evening$Nell was look- 
ing her brightest, for it was the day when 
she received her customary letter from 
Charlie. She was more like some fairy elf, 
Mark thought, than a nineteenth-century 
young lady, as she flitted about the room in 
the ruddy glow of the firelight, busying her- 
self with preparations for tea. 

‘‘ Hark—that was the postman’s knock! ” 
she exclaimed, a shadow passing over her 
face. ‘*I do not think there will be any 
letter,’”’ she added; and there was none. 

She made no complaint; she only went 
over to the hearth-rug where Charlie’s great 
retriever lay, and buried her disappointed 
little face in the dog’s warm furry coat; but 
the shadow was still upon her brow when 
she looked up again. 

‘It is because he is so busy,” she said 
half-apologetically, addressing herself to 
Mark. ‘‘ He has gone doubtless to the hills 
for a few days’ shooting—and perhaps he is 
not back yet.”’ 

Poor Nell! As week after week passed by 
without the long-looked-for letter, the shad- 
ow upon her young face grew deeper and 
deeper, till there was no sunshine left at all. 
It never occurred to the trusting little soul 
that she ought to resent this silence. She 
hoped on, ever making excuses for him; and 
Aunt Fanny and Mark shared her belief in 
his blamelessness. They both thought that 
illness might be the cause. 

Mark was as eager for news as herself. 
He could not bear to see “‘ sweet Nell” so 
quiet, and her wan attempts at a smile 
pained him far more than a burst of indigna- 
tion would have done. 

Meanwhile the object of these hopes and 
fears was enjoying perfect health in his 
station at Secunderabad. Early one morn- 
ing, the only pleasant time of the day, he 
was reclining on a lounging-chair in the 
verandah of his bungalow, lazily smoking a 
cheroot. His untasted claret was standing 
on a table near him, and a book, which he 
was not reading, lay open before him. He 
was strangely altered; for time had not dealt 
so kindly with him as with Nell. His face 
had lost its animation; he looked almost 
haggard, and there were dark circles round 
his eyes, which wore a troubled expression. 

Two letters were brought to him present- 
ly, and he roused himself somewhat lan- 
guidly.. One bore an English post-mark, 
and was from Nell; the other contained an 
imyitation to dine out that evening. 


‘*T must go,” he said, “if only for this. 
once—it cannot matter much! ” 

Then he took up Nell’s piteous little note 
referring to his silence, read it, and flung it 
away from him with something like a groan. 
Presently he picked it up again. 

heavens,”’? he exclaimed, what 
am I doing? My poor little Nell! And she 
wants to know when I am coming home! 
Well, I must tell her it is impossible just 
yet; there are so many fellows on leave, 
and”’——— And then he sat down to answer 
the other note. 

He was delighted to accept Mr. Munro’s 
kind invitation; and, as he wrote, delightful 
visions passed before his eyes. His thoughts 
were not wandering back to his English 
home—to Rose Villa and the little figure at 
the garden gate, although the violets Nell 
had sent him were lying upon the table to 
remind him; a very different vision occupied 
his fancy. He saw a long spacious room 
handsomely furnished in massive Oriental 
style. The blinds were drawn down to keep 
out the burning afternoon sun, the punkah 
was lazily swinging, and it all looked so cool 
and still, like an oasis in a desert, he 
thought. A servant announced him, and as 
he entered a white figure came forward and 
a sweet, rich voice gave him welcome in 
kindly, gracious tones. 

The face answered to the voice. It wasa 
face that had made havoc of more than one 
heart; and Graham thought it the most 
beautiful that he had everseen. He did not 
scan the perfect features—their classical 
regularity did not strike him; he was only 
conscious of a general richness and warmth 
of coloring—a pair of large dark eyes with 
black lashes and sharply-defined brows, and 
a sweet, proud mouth with lovely scarlet 
lips. Such was the picture that he had first 
gazed upon only six short months before, 
and it still lingered in his memory. 

Inez Muuro had all unwittingly changed 
his whole life; and yet there had been no 
flirtation—he had not even paid her atten- 
tion, as it is called, and he had no grounds 
to believe that his feelings were recipro- 
cated. He did not know how it began or 
when it began; he only knew that ever since 
he met her he had been a different man. 
Her face was not the only charm that she 
had for him; there was something so fresh 
and impetuous about the girl and her quaint, 
bright talk—something so unconventional, 
so at variance with most of the ladies of his 
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acquaintance, and yet withal so womanly! 
At first he would not own even to himself 
the influence she exercised over him; then, 
when he became aware of its full extent, he 
was too completely in her power to wish to 
retreat. 

“« Well, I will dine there this evening,’’ he 
said at length, rousing himself with a sigh; 
“and then—— Nell, Nell, why are you so 
good and faithful, little one? I am not 
worth it.” 


There was a ball at the Residency; all the 
little fashionable world that gravitated round 
the station was there, and the hall set apart 
for dancing presented a brilliant spectacle, 
the innumerable lamps shedding a soft light 
over the assembled throng, the scarlet uni- 
forms, the gay dresses, and the fair faces. 
It was all very bright and pleasant to look 
upon. 

Charlie Graham scanned the crowd eagerly. 
Yes, there was Inez; she had just entered 
the room on her father’s arm, and was 
already surrounded by admirers. 

“* What a handsome girl! Who is she?” 
he heard someone say, behind him. 

She did indeed look lovely, he thought, in 
her pure white filmy dress; and the pearls 
wreathed in her dark hair added to her 
beauty. She was paler than usual perhaps; 
but her eyes had lost none of their brilliancy 
as she smiled her greetings right and left. 

“She does not even miss me!” he said, 
bitterly. ‘But how can I expect her to 
notice me when all the world is at her feet ? 
How should she know that my feelings 
towards her are different from those of the 
rest of them? Good heavens, how I love 
her! And she—when I say good-by—she 
will be sorry and look grave perhaps, because 
we have been good friends—she will never 
guess. Thank Heaven, I have only my own 
burden to bear, I have not spoiled her life! ”’ 

Presently he claimed her for a waltz; then 
another, which they seemed to dance me- 
chanically. Graham scarcely spoke, and 
Inez’s attempts at conversation were inef- 
fectual. 

“What is this report I hear of your re- 
turning to England almost immediately, 
Captain Graham ?” she asked. ‘I would 
not believe it when Mr. Williams told me.”’ 

She said the words calmly enough; but he 
little imagined the effort they had cost her, 
pe the anxiety with which she awaited his 
reply. 
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‘Tt is quite true,” he answered, curtly. 
‘*T am going to apply for leave; I have been 
here quite long enough, and my people want 
me at home. It is very warm in this room, 
Miss Munro,” he added, abruptly. ‘‘ Shal. 
we go outside ?” 

She consented, and they walked out into 
the garden. It was a glorious moonlit night; 
the spacious beautifully-laid-out grounds 
around the Residency looked like a scene 
from ‘‘ fairyland;”’ and the late hour, the 
few white-robed figures that might be seen 
moving about, and the stillness and calm, 
after the heat and the glare of the ball-room, 
all helped to carry out the illusion. The two 
walked on and on as if under a spell. 

‘*T am rather tired,’ observed Inez, pres- 
ently. ‘Is all this exercise necessary, 
Captain Graham ?” 

“*T beg your pardon,” he answered, apolo- 
getically. ‘* You were right to remind me; 
here is a seat just ready for us. Why did 
you not tell me before ?”’ 

‘* You are very hard to get on with,’’ she 
said, laughingly, as they sat down. ‘“ Do 
you know that you have not made a single 
remark, and that you heve only said ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘ No’ to all my brilliant sallies? It is 
not very encouraging, when I have been 
making such frantic endeavors to enliven 
you! Why did you come at all if you cannot 
talk and make yourself agreeable?” she 
asked, petulantly. 

‘¢ But indeed I can, Miss Munro,”’ he an- 
swered, with a desperate effort to reply in the 
same spirit. ‘‘ Let me see, what ought I to 
say? Oh, the floor is very good, is it not? 
And the decorations are lovely; and so are 
the young ladies; and—and—oh, look at the 
moon! Isn’t it beautiful? There, will that 
do?” with a forced laugh. 

‘* Hush!” she said. “ You know I did 
not mean that!’ Then, dropping her ban- 
tering tone and speaking gently, ‘‘ I am sure 
you must be worried or ill or something; and 
I have been teasing you with my nonsense 
all this time. You look quite dreadful; what 
is it?” 

“‘There is nothing the matter!” he ex- 
claimed, hastily. ‘‘ Yes, there is!’’ almost 
fiercely, rising and standing before her. 
‘Why should I hide it any longer? It 
cannot hurt you to hearit. Itis you, Inez, 
who have kept me here week after week, in 
spite of my promise, in spite of everything, 
till it is agony to go. Yes, you will hate and 
despise me when I tell you; and I deserve it 
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all. I never meant to say this, I meant to 
leave without a word; but I cannot help it 
now. I love you, Inez, and another woman 
has promised to be my wife! But my heart 
is yours, my darling! Oh, why are you so 
lovely? Inez, Inez, speak to me!” as she 
turned from him. ‘ Tell me what I am to 
do!” 

‘¢ You must go back to her,”’ she said, ina 
cold, harsh voice, without looking at him. 

** Go back! ” he cried, passionately. ‘‘ Do 
* you know what those words are tome? Do 
you know that you are driving me mad, 
Inez? And yet you can sit there calmly and 
tell me my duty, just as if you were not the 
woman I love! You are very hard, very 
cruel; but what can I expect? You do not 
know, you do not care, and ’’—— 

A low, bitter cry interrupted him, and 
Inez half rose, but sank back almost fainting 
on to the seat again. In an instant he was 
on his knees beside her. 

“* My darling, my darling, forgive me!”’ 
he cried. ‘“‘I was mad when I spoke like 
that to you—I, who love you so! Inez, say 
you forgive me, and I will go away and never 
trouble you again. Dear, won’t you even 
look at me? Am I too bad for that?” 

She raised her bowed head for an instant, 
ee quickly buried her face again in her 

ds. 


_“* Good heavens,” he cried, despairingly, 

“have I broken your heart as well as my 
own?” 

For a moment a sense of remorse took 
possession of him, but only for a moment; it 
was quickly succeeded by the great joy of 
feeling that his love was returned. He 
kissed her hands passionately again and 


again. 

‘“* Inez,” he said, hurriedly, “‘ if this indeed 
is so, I will not, cannot go! My darling, if 
you love me, you will not send me from you! 
Why sould both our lives be spoiled? Nell 
—she will understand. She is a child; she 
will forget. Inez, hear me!” 

‘* Hush,” she gasped, ‘‘ I cannot bear it! 
Leave me for a litttle while; I shall be 
better soon.” - 

He obeyed her mechanically, and presently 
she rose and went to him. 

‘“*I forgive you,” she said, looking pity- 
ingly into his white face, ‘‘ for you could not 
help it—oh, no, you could not help it! But 
you must go back to her; it will be better 
for us. Oh, pray, pray don’t!” as his strong 
frame shook with passionate grief. 


_ “ Why do you not upbraid me ?” he asked, 

hoarsely. ‘* Why do you not call me dis- 
honorable, anything rather than look at me 
like that? Why are you so good to me?” 

Because I love you,’’ she answered, 
simply, ‘‘ because I would rather die than 
add to your unhappiness. Hush, we will not 
speak of it again! Oh, do not try me too 
much! Indeed, I cannot bear any more to- 
night! 

** And is this good-by? Is there no hope 
for me?” 

He spoke the words brokenly, fearfully, as 
they wended their way back to the house. 

‘“* It—must—be,”’ she answered, raising a 
face to his that was very unlike that of the 
brilliant Inez of an hour before. 

“* Good-by, then!” he answered, huskily, 
wringing her hands and taking his last look 
of the dark eyes so full of pain and longing. 
‘Oh, my love, it is like death! ” 

A week later Charlie Graham left a parcel 
containing some books that Inez had lent 
him at the door of the Munros’ House. He 
did not ask to see anyone, but the servant 
informed him that Miss Munro was away 
from home—had gone to the hills two days 
before to stay with some friends; he did not 
know when she would be back. 

He was not aware how he longed for the 
chance of meeting her until he found it 
hopeless. 

‘“‘T have driven her from the place,’’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ She did not even trust me; 
but I will obey her; I will go; ’tis all I cap 
do for her now.” 


CHAPTER 


HARLIE GRAHAM and Nellie Foster 
were married. Sweet Nell was happy 

once more. She had never distrusted him 
through those weary months of suspense; 
she never questioned him, and, now that he 
was restored to her, all was forgotten. If 
indeed he was not quite like the old com- 
panion of her girlhood, she loved him better 
as he was—kind, tender, almost reverential 
in his manner towards her. Mark, who had 
had his doubts, was satisfied; to watch his 
fair young love as she stood at the side of 
another and to listen to the sweet fervent 
voice, his mind was at least set at rest as re- 
garded her life’s happiness. Charlie had 
not gone through the ordeal unscathed. No 
one noting the lines of care on his face and 
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*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


the almost wistful look in his hazel eyes 
could think that life with him had been one 
untroubled calm. He was however serene 
and cheerful, happy in sweet Nell’s happi- 
ness, honestly trying by unceasing devotion 
to atone for the great wrong that he had 
done her. At times, in spite of all his 
efforts, he would have his moods of gloom 
and depression, when a beautiful dark glow- 
ing face rose up before him and filled his 
heart with unutterable longing and regret. 
The feeling was strong upon him one morn- 
ing when a letter was put into his hand. It 
was more than two years since he had seen 
the writing, and yet it made him flush and 
tremble. He opened the note hastily and 
read as follows:— 

‘*T heard only the other day that you had 
effected an exchange, and had been living in 
England ever since yourreturn. Iam going 
abroad—to Italy—in a few days. I know I 


have no right to ask you, but for the sake of 
old times, will you come and see me to- 
morrow afternoon at three o’clock ? 
Inez.”’ 
The strange style and hasty, uncertain 
writing of the letter filled him with presen- 
timent and dark foreboding. 


He went, arrving at the house at the 
appointed hour, and was ushered in. He 
could scarcely believe that it was Inez who 
rose to greet him. Was that wan, thin face 
the faee of the brilliant beauty he remem- 
bered—the face of the woman who had 
looked her farewell on that memorable night 
only two years before ? 

**I recognized your step,” she said, in 
sweet, sad, but tremulous tones. 

He could not speak; he led her silently 
back to the sofa from which she had risen 
on his entrance. 

“You think I have altered?” she said, 
gently. ‘* But I have been very ill. Iam 
better now, and they are sending me to 
Italy; they say I shall come back quite well. 
But I shall not; I shall never see England 
again; that is why I asked you to come. 
Was it wrong? I could not help it. 1 am 
80 weak now, I cannot deny myself any- 
thing. I had such a longing to say good-by; 
and then, when I heard by accident that you 
were here, it seemed as if the opportunity 
were sent, so I wrote. You don’t think it 
wrong—selfish of me? Oh, I am afraid you 
do, or you would not look at me like that!” 

His face was indeed white and stern with 
the painful effort to remain calm. But the 


plaintive, almost childish appeal went to his 
heart. He took her hand and looked away. 

** Don’t be sorry for me,” she said, softly, 
stroking the bowed head caressingly with 
her thin fingers. ‘* You see I was right. I 
am content; still I would rather have died 
in my beautiful India, where I was so happy, 
but papa wished me to come home. I don’t 
mind now. I have heard all about you and 
her; and she is worthy of you, and ”—— 

* Don’t—oh, don’t! ” 

Hush!” she went on. Why should I 
not say so? She is good,” she continued, 
dreamily, ‘‘ she would not blame me for my 
letter to you, would she? She loves you; 
she would understand; and I am so ill, so 
useless now, no one could mind me.” 

She ended with a quivering little sigh of 
disappointment, for he had not once raised 
his head. 

Then he looked up, and saw tears of weak- 
ness gathering in the large dark eyes—saw 
that the meeting itself had been too much 
for her, that she was misunderstanding his 
silence. He controlled himself with a 
mighty effort, thrust aside his own pain, and 
talked to her calmly and tenderly, trying to 
forget that she was the woman whom he 
still loved, trying to think of her only as a 
dear friend to whom he was speaking for the 
last time. It was a hard struggle, but it was 
for her sake, and he succeeded. 

‘* You must go now,” she said, presently. 
“It was so good of youtocome. Good-by!” 
and she raised her face to his as a child 
might have done. ‘It is really good-by 
this time; and yet it is easier than IL 
thought.”’ 

It was easy for the woman who had prayed 
and fought and conquered. It was easy for 
her, whom the battle had left weak and 
weary and dying, and who was fast drifting 
away to the land where all earthly troubles 
are forgotten. It was easy for her; but for 
him—the strong man who loved still, al- 
though with a more unselfish, more chast- 
ened love—for him it was hard, cruelly hard! 

‘* Good-by!”’ he returned, almost inaud- 
ibly; and, bending down, he kissed the 
white forehead reverently; and then he left 
the room without looking at her again. 

It was their last meeting. 


“On the 3d instant, at the Villa Man- 
cini, Florence, Inez, only daughter of 
E. Munro, Esq., aged twenty-four years.” 

‘“* What a pretty name, Charlie!” said 
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Nell, who had taken up the newspaper. ‘I 
think I should like to call our little girl that. 
She ought to be christened next week, you 
know, dear.”’ 

He winced as if she had hurt him; they 
were only a name to her—those four little 
letters which had meant so much to him, 
and which even now he could not see with- 


out a thrill. So the child was called Inez; 
and, if there was little about the fair haired 
girl to remind him of the dark beauty of the 
woman whose name she bore, certain it was 
that the blue-eyed maiden possessed the key 
to his heart, and was ever the favored one 
of the little household. 


DEATH AT THE MILL. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


MONG the first settlers of Dover, New 

Hampshire, was a man by the name of 
Tobias Foss. His cabin stood on what is 
now known as the Toll End Road, on the 
left bank of the Cocheco, close by what is 
known as the Upper Falls. Here, as the 
settlement grew in numbers, he built a rude 
mill, to which the settlers for miles around 
brought their grain, and this, coupled with 
what he raised from his clearing, was more 
than enough for the support of his family, 
which consisted of a wife and three small 
children. 

The cabin stood on a high hill, from whieh 
the trees had been cleared for several rods 
on either side, partly for the purpose of 
bringing the soil under cultivation, and 
partly that it might not offer shelter to the 
savages, who might seek to approach the 
cabin with hostile intent. Some miles dis- 
tant from the blockhouse which had been 
erected on Garrison Hill, and commanded by 
Major Waldron, they would have little 
chance to escape thither in case of danger, 
and so relied more upon the stout walls of 
the cabin for defence than the distant gar- 
rison. 

The mill was not visible from the cabin. 
It stood in a wild, secluded spot on the bank 
of the river, hemmed in with sharp hills and 
heavy forests, through which only a rude 
path led, that was daily trod by the owner 
of the mill, and those that had business 
thereto. Deep shadows lay across it and 
hung over the mill like a pall, and so thick 
was the foliage upon the banks that hardly a 
ray of sunlight ever found its way down 
upon the talking water, as it hurried over 
the dam, and was dashed upon the black 
tocks below. 


Mrs. Foss often declared that she never 
went to the mill without experiencing a shud- 
der of fear on account of its gloomy location, 
and that it always seemed to her as though 
the waods were full of Indians, peering out 
at her on either side, ready to spring out up- 
on her and take her life in cold blood. But 
her husband laughed at her fears, and said 
that she was safe there in the cabin, and 
that, so far as he was concerned, he gave 
little thought to the savages while about his 
daily toil. He always took his musket with 
him-when he went to the mill in the morn 
ing, and setting it up behind the door, he 
gave no further thought to it until he was 
ready to return home, at noon or night, as 
the case might be. 

One day, late in September, he went to his 
work at the mili in the morning, as usual. 
The sky was overcast, giving promise that 
rain would be falling before nightfall. A 
solemn stillness pervaded the forest, like 
that which sometimes precedes a storm, and 
Mrs. Foss, standing in the doorway, watch- 
ing her husband as he went down the hill in- 
to the forest to his work, felt a boding of 
evil that she could not shake off. To her, it 
seemed as though the very silence possessed 
a voice, and was speaking to her, telling of 
more terrible danger which was impending 
over them. As the day wore on, the sky, if 
anything, assumed a more leaden hue, and 
the clouds came down so low that they 
seemed almost to touch the tops of the trees 
which surrounded the little clearing. With 
the passing hours and the increasing gloom, 
the depression which had been weighing up- 
on the spirits of the miller’s wife increased, 
and long before the hour of noon came, she 
was firmly convinced in her own mind that 
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DEATH AT THE MILL. 


some terrible danger threatened them, even 
if harm had not already come to her husband 
while at his work in the mill. 

Filled with these gloomy thoughts, she 
moved about the cabin, preparing the noon- 
tide meal. In those days timepieces were a 
costly luxury which but few possessed; and 
as the cabin was without one, and the sun 
was not shining, she had to rely upon her- 
self to guess at the time when the meal 
should be in readiness. But she had done 
this too many times to greatly err, and when 
at last the meal was in readiness, she was 
ready to wager quite a sum that it was but a 
few minutes from the meridian, one way or 
the other. 


For a few moments she lingered about the. 


table after everything was in readiness, 
waiting for the familiar step of her husband 
to sound outside, and replying to the eager 
clamor of the children that they might be 
allowed to go down to the mill for their 
father. Then, with them still clinging about 
her, she went to the doorway and gazed 
anxiously down towards the river. 

She could see nothing of him, nor hear a 
sound, save the dull roar of the river break- 
ing over the dam and rushing among the 
stones below, mingled with the sighing of 
the wind through the treetops, which told of 
rain as plainly as the leaden sky overhead. 
Faraway, in the distant hills, it seemed as 
though the rain had already begun to fall, 
and in a little time would be there. 

The children still clamored to be allowed 
to go to their father, but to this she would 
not consent. The way was lonely through 
the woods, and, to her, was always teeming 
with danger. She would wait a little longer, 
when he would surely come. The day being 
overcast, and he hard at work, the time might 
slip by faster than he was aware, and he 
not imagine that dinner time had come. 

Slowly the moments dragged themselves 
along to the impatient wothan, and with the 
lapse of each, her fears for the safety of her 
hasband increased. Surely some harm must 
have come to him, for he had never been so 
late to his meals before; and unable longer 
to control her fears, she bade the children 
follow her, and closing the cabin door, she 
took the path that led down towards the 
mill. 

As she crossed the edge of the clearing 
and entered the forest, she thought that it 
had never seemed so gloomy there before, 
and never so filled with strange sounds as 


those which seemed to salute her ears from 
every side. Even the children seemed im- 
pressed with the strange moaning of the 
treetops, and ceased their childish prattle, 
clinging about the skirts of their mother, as 
a sort of undefined dread crept over them 
communicated in part, perhaps, by the gloom 
which they read upon the face of their 
parent. 

Deeper and deeper grew the gloom as they 
plunged into the forest and approached the 
mill. The moaning sounds that filled the 
treetops were lost in the roar of the water 
over the dam as they came nigh the river’s 
bank. A turn in the forest path showed 
them the mill a little way before them, the 
door standing open, but with no signs of life 
about it. 

For a moment Mrs. Foss paused, and lis- 
tened for any sound that might come there- 
from. But nothing met her ear save the roar 
of the water. The mill wasn’t at work, or 
the groaning of the ponderous wheels and 
stones would have long ago saluted her ears. 
Was it possible that her husband had “ shut 
down *’ and gone to their cabin some other 
way for his dinner? Or had some harm 
befallen him, and was he lying dead or sore- 
ly wounded within the dark precincts of the 


mill? 


The silent and deserted appearance of the 
mill added to her fears, and she hesitated 
about stepping within the doorway. Might 
not a fearful scene greet her eyes and chill 
the blood in her veins ?_ Pausing within a 
few feet of the open door, she called aloud 
to her husband. 

There was no answer save the roar of the 
water, which seemed to echo back to drown 
her cry. Again it was repeated, but with a 
like result; and then, summoning all her 
courage, with her children clinging about 
her skirts, she stepped within the mill. 

A glance about the first floor showed noth- 
ing that added to her fears. No signs of 
human life were there. The huge wheels 
and the belt with its running gear con- 
fronted her with their maze of cumplication, 
for the mills of those old days were fearfully 
made. The stairs that led up to the story 
above stood in one corner, up which the 
grain was carried to the hopper, and towards 
these she moved, to explore the upper room. 

Bidding her children remain at the foot of 
the stairs until her return, she began the as- 
cent, and her head had nearly reached a 
level with the floor above, when glancing ip 


through the open stairs, she beheld a sight 
which turned her limbs to stone and her 
blood to ice. 

Perched upon the broad wheel around 
which the great belt ran, were two huge 
painted savages. 

For a moment it seemed as though she 
could not retain her footing. Her brain 
reeled, and her limbs grew weak beneath 
her, until it seemed as though they could 
not sustain her body. A film obscured her 
sight, and fora moment she was unconscious 
of all about her. 

By a violent effort she threw the spell 
from her, and once more became alive to her 
terrible situation. Without moving from 
the stairs upon which she stood, she glanced 
once more at her fearful foes, but quickly 
withdrew her eyes, fearful that they might 
think she had seen them, and therefore 
hasten the fate she felt was impending over 
them. 

For a moment the bewildered woman 
knew not what to do. Death for herself 
and children stared her in the face, and from 
it there seemed no possible chance of escape; 
yet even then she was clinging to life, and 


planning to save her own and those dear to 
her. 


That her husband had fallen by their. 


hands she had no doubt. Even then he was 
doubtless lying, a ghastly corpse, in some 
part of the mill, or somewhere in its vicinity, 
and she was afraid to turn her eyes in any 
direction, lest they should be blasted by a 
sight that should completely prostrate her, 
and deliver them an easy prey to the sav- 


ages 
She had started for the upper chamber, 
and to turn back now, she was fearful would 


attract the attention of thesavages. There- 
fore, with a violent effort she kept on, 
though fearing every moment to hear a cry 
from one of the children, who might espy 
the savages, and therefore hasten the terri- 
ble death which stared them in the face. 
Two steps more, and the floor of the 
chamber was revealed to her, and her heart 
grew sick at the sight which she there be- 
held. A little way from the hopper, and 
close by the lever by which the gate was 
raised, lay the body of her husband, welter- 
ing in its blood. A large pool lay upon the 
floor, which had flowed from a musket wound 
in the heart, and the scalp had also been 
torn from the head of the victim. The 
features were distorted, and hardly a sem- 
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blance remained of him who had that morn- 
ing left the cabin so full of life. : 

For a moment she stood incapable of mo- 
tion, and then, with a cry, she sprang for- 
ward and knelt by the body of her husband. 
But for a moment only was her own safety 
and that of her children forgotten. One 
kiss upon the pale, lifeless face upturned be- 
fore her, and then she hastened to put into 
execution a plan which had been rapidly 
conceived in her brain. Should it be suc- 
cessful, the safety of herself and children 
would be assured, and the death of her hus- 
band at the same time avenged. 

The lever by which the gate was raised 
and the mill set in motion was before her, 
and springing to it, she exerted all her 
strength to make it answer to its use. For 
a moment it seemed that the task was be- 
yond her strength. The lever refused to 
move, and the cumbrous machinery of the 
mill was motionless. Again she exerted her 
strength, and, to her great joy, she found 
that it was moving. 

More resolutely she bent to the task, and 
at last the lever went slowly, and the gate 
came up. A rush of waters sounded be- 
neath, and the next moment the huge wheels 
began to revolve, and clank, and groan, as 
was their custom when in use. 

Acry from unmistakably savage throats 
told her that her plan had succeeded, and 
that the redskins were caught in the trap 
which she had set for them. 

By hiding away in such a spot upon her 
approach, that they might thereby more 
surely ensure her destruction and that of her 
children, they had got themselves in a situa- 
tion from which it was hard escaping. 

The cries of her frightened children, min- 
gled with those of the savages, and the 
clanking of the mill, came to her ears, and 
she hastened to descend the stairs to them. 
Once upon the lower floor, the children clung 
to her with fright®ned eries, and while she 
tried to hush them, she took in at a glance 
the situation of affairs, and saw to her great 
joy that the plan she had laid had succeeded 
admirably. 

The savages, clinging with all their 
strength to the huge wheel, were being rap- 
idly whirled round and round, while with 
each revolution it seemed as though they 
must be hurled violently to the floor. 

With wild cries they went round and 
round, and the miller’s wife saw that they 
were becoming dizzy, and could not much 


A PEACEFUL HOUR. 


longer retain their hold upon the arms of 
_ the wheel on which they were perched. 

They must be hurled to the floor, and, if 
not stunned by the fall, they would be again 
at their mercy. 

A glance showed her her husband’s axe 
standing by the door, and as quick as thought 
she hastened to possess herself of it. Now, 
with a weapon of defence, she felt greater 
courage, than she had yet experienced. Her 
children, nearly frantic with terror, still 
clung to her skirts. The cries of the sav- 
ages alarmed them to such an extent that 
they could not be induced to leave her for a 
moment. 

A glance at the savages showed her that 
one of them had become dizzy and could not 
much longer retain his hold. The moment 
that was to decide their fate was fast ap- 
proaching, and she nerved herself to meet it. 

By a violent effort she succeeded in disen- 
gaging the children from about her, and, 
with uplifted axe, sprang towards the wheel, 
just as the savage let go his hold, and was 
hurled violently almost at her very feet. 
With all her strength her arm possessed, 
she swung the axe above her head, and 
brought it down with such force and preci- 
sion that the skull of the bewildered and 
helpless savage was as nicely cleft in twain 
as though it had been a stick of riftwood. 

Another cry broke from the lips of the re- 
maining savage. His own hold upon the 
wheel was rapidly loosening, and, mazed as 


he was, he saw that the fall of his companion 
must shortly be his. But one chance of life 
occurred to him, and that was to attempt to 
spring from the wheel upon the opposite 
side from where lay the body of his compan- 
ion, and where he thought the intrepid wom- 
an would not venture while the machinery 
of the mill was in motion. With all his re- 
maining strength he made the attempt; but 
it was fatal to him, for he was caught by the 
bolt and dashed with resistless force against a 
post standing near. The mill went on, the 
wheel dragging him round, at each revolu- 
tion repeating the blow, and in a little time 
the savage was beaten out of all semblance 
of humanity. 

With grateful heart for the deliverence 
which had been vouchsafed to them, Mrs. 
Foss gathered her children about her, and 
with them hurried from the mill which con- 
tained so many horrors. In the rain which 
had commenced to fall, she hastened along 
the path, past their cabin, which would 
never seem a home to her again, after the 
terrible occurrence of the day, and down to 
the main settlement below, where assured 
of safety for herself and children, the 
strength which had sustained her gave way, 
and it was weeks before she was able to 
leave the cabin of the friend in which she 
had taken refuge. 

The site of the mill is still to be seen on 
the Toll End Road, and few are the dwellers 
thereon that cannot repeat its story. 


A PEACEFUL HOUR. 


To one long wearied with the cares of 
earth— 


An hour wherein no burdens need be borne, 

* Nor any “‘ costly mask of face-joy ’’’ worn! 

All fancied wrong and idle cravings cease, 
Hushed to deep calm by tLis one hour of peace. 


For, when we can escape the world’s control, 
The light of Truth shines clearly on the soul— 
A purer life, a higher grade of thought 

Seems possible to us, no longer caught 

By fleeting visions, and once more we feel 

New strength and gladness o’er our spirits steal. 


Soft silver clouds that float across the sky, 
And gentle winds that pass with fragrant sigh,— 
Fair landscape smiling through the Winter day— 


Yours is the charm that wins our thoughts away 
From all the vain anxieties that press 
Upon us even unto weariness. 


Hear the light plash of waves upon the beach, 
The snowy-crested rippling waves that reach 
In playful curves, and seemingly rejoice, 
And answer to each other with that voice 
The Psalmist heard within his soul alone,— 


The sound “ whose speech and language are no 
known”! 


Give us thy peace, 0 pleasant Christmas day! 
Give us thy warmth and brightness! we might pray 
We are so weary of the bonds we hide, 

Tasks self-imposed and simple joys denied. 

Yet from the strain of Life is no release— 

Only at times we find an hour of peace. 


L 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE SALT MARSHES OF BRITTANNY. 


OT the least interesting part of France 

is the wide range of country watered 

by the Loire. It is here that feudal and his- 
toric remains may best be studied; fine old 
castles, palaces, and abbeys rise before the 
traveler on all sides. The gloomy Blois, 
where those arch enemies of French liberty, 
the Guises, were assassinated; the castel- 
lated den of Plessis-les-Tours, where Louis 
XI. carried out his deep-laid schemes, so 
well described in ‘“‘ Quentin Durward; ’’ and 
the high towers and deep vaults of Amboise, 
which tell of many a tragic conspiracy and 
massacre. Here too is the picturesque 
Chénonceaux, with its rich ceilings and tap- 
estry, where Mary Queen of Scots passed 
some happy days in her sad life, and Francis 
I. drew around him his joyous court. Joan 
of Arc unfurled her banner in this interest- 
ing province; and the heroic Vendeans lie 
buried by thousands, martyrs to their reli- 


gion and their king. It is a bright sunny 
land; the acacia hedges divide the fields 
with their elegant white blossoms; the vine- 
yards are loaded with purple grapes, the ap- 
ple orchards give abundance of cider; a lazy 
kind of land where the idler may kill time to 


his heart’s content. Yet the Loire cannot 
boast of equal beauty with the Seine; its rag- 
ing waters inundate the country in winter, 
leaving dry shoals in summer; and near its 
mouth, the district called the Marais is an 
uninteresting tract of sand, salt marshes, 
and ponds. It is of this unpromising scene 
that we would write, where ten thousand 
persons find occupation in the making of 
salt. 

The interest attaching to the people arises 
from their extreme simplicity. Thanks to 
the salubrity of the country, they are a fine 
hardy race, the men tall and well-propor- 
tioned, the women celebrated for their fresh 
complexions. Watch them as they work in 
the salt-fields carrying heavy loads on their 
heads, barefoot, in short petticoats, and run- 
ning rather than walking on the edge of the 
ponds. But all this is changed on grand 
féte days, when the costume of their fore- 
fathers in past centuries is worn. It is 
called the marriage dress, as it is first donned 


by the woman on that day. Since it must 
last for a lifetime, it is carefully lain aside 
for special occasions. There is the embroi- 
dered cap and white handkerchief for the 
shoulders, edged with lace; the belt and 
bodice stitched with gold thread. A gay vio- 
let petticoat is partially covered by a white 
dress, the sleeves of which are either red or 
white; and an apron of yellow or red silk 
adds to the smart attire. The red stockings 
are embroidered, and the violet sandals 
cover well-shaped feet. As for the bride- 
groom to this pretty bride, he adorns himself 
with a brown cloth shirt, a muslin collarette, 
full knickerbockers, and no less than two 
waistcoats, one white, the other blue, witha 
large black mantle over all. To complete 
his toilet there is a three-cornered hat with 
velvet cords, white embroidered stockings, 
and white buckskin shoes. Such is the cos- 
tume of Bourg-de-Batz; but each village has 
its own distinctive coiffure. The burning 
sun, whose rays are reflected from the salt 
marshes as if from a lens, forces all to wear 
wide-brimmed hats for daily work; the high 
winds and great changes of temperature 
necessitating double or triple woollen waist- 
coats; yet even this time-honored style of 
dress has something picturesque about it. 
Let us cross to the left bank of the Loire, 
and ascend the hill into the little town of 
Pellerin, justly proud of its position and 
commanding views. From this vantage- 
ground the eye passes over the indented 
coast-line where the points of Mesquer, 
Croisic, and many others advance into the 
sea. The green pastures and pretty villas of 
Saint Etienne form the foreground to the . 
barren reaches of the salt district, which ex- 
tends towards Morbihan, occupying about 
six thousand acres. The commercial centre 
of the country is the town of Guérande, 
perched on a hill, and belonging to a long 
past age. Its high ramparts, built for de- 
fence in troublous times, can only be entered 
by four gates, which bear the marks of port- 
cullises. Enormous trees entirely conceal it 
from the traveler, who would fancy he was 
approaching a green forest, instead of an old 
fortified place belonging to feudal times. 


] 
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Vines and cereals grow admirably on the 
higher ground surrounding it, to the very 
verge of the salt marshes, which are utterly 
bare. Looking towards the sea, the marks 
of its fury are apparent, as if Nature wished 
to collect all her weapons of defence for the 
inhabitants. Gigantic rocks of capricious 
forms, sometimes rising like a bundle of 
lances; sometimes lying on the shore, as if 
they were Egyptian sphinxes, or lions turned 
into stone, and polished by the waves; or 
even resembling these very waves petrified 
in a moment on some tempestuous day. 

Nothing is more easy to describe than a 
salt marsh. Imagine a market-garden di- 
vided into squares, filled with water, and the 
walks not level with, but raised above the 
spaces about ten inches in height. These 
are filled with sea-water, which pours in 
through conduits at high-tide, the water hav- 
ing been stored during a period of from fif- 
teen to thirty days, in reservoirs attached to 
each marsh. The system of canals through 
which it passes is of complicated nature; 
and the production of the salt constitutes, so 
to speak, a special branch of agriculture, 
where the visible help of man assists the 
hidden work of Nature. The ground must 
be dug and arranged in a particular manner, 
that the saline particles may crystallize, just 
as a field where wheat grows and ripens. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the salt-work- 
ers adopt the professional terms of the 
farmers. At certain times they say ‘‘ The 
marsh is in flower,” they speak of the 
harvest and of ‘‘ reaping the salt.’ 

It is in the eillet, where the water is only 
about an inch in depth, that the salt forms, 
thanks to the evaporation of the sun, and to 
the current which, slowly circulating through 
the different compartments, assists the ev..p- 
oration. The salt which then falls to the 
bottom of the basin is raked out by the pa- 
ludier into round hollows made at the edge 
at certain distances. This is done every one 

.or two days. The art consists in raking up 
all the salt without drawing the mud with it. 
In the salt marsh of Guérande they collect 
seperately a white salt, which forms on the 
surface under the appearance of foam, and 
is used for the salting of sardines. 

It. will easily be understood that everything 
depends on the sky; above all things, the 
heat of the solar rays is necessary. In 
cloudy weather there is no crystallization. 
Rainy seasons are most disastrous for the pa- 

ludiers. The harvest varies from year to 


THE SALT MARSHES OF BRITTANNY. 


year; calculating the produce for ten years, 
it amounts to three or four thousand pounds 
of salt in each q@illet. Work begins in the 
month of June, and is carried on till October. 
The number of eullets varies with the size 
of the marsh; that of Guérande contains 
about twenty-four thousand; others are 
much less. The gathered salt is carried 
daily to some slope near and packed in a 
conical form, very much resembling the 
tents of a camp when seen from a distance. 
At Guérande the women are seen running 
in this direction, carrying the salt on their 
heads in large wooden bowls, holding about 
fifty pounds; while at Bourgneuf the men 
are employed, who make use of willow- 
baskets borne on the shoulder. If the salt 
is sold immediately, the cone is only covered 
with a little earth. But it more frequently 
happens that when the harvest is good, 
speculators buy large quantities to keep un- 
til the price rises, and then large masses a 
thousand pounds in weight are formed, and 
protected by a thick layer of earth. 

Like all kinds of property in France, the 
salt marshes are much divided. More than 
three thousand proprietors share that of 
Guérande; and there is a kind of co-operative 
partnership between the owner and the 
workers, the latter generally receiving a 
quarter of the profits, out of which he pays 
the porters. The gain is, however, miser- 
ably small; and the wonder is’ how the var- 
ious families manage to exist upon it. 
Even if the wife and daughter help, the 
whole family only earn about two hundred 
and fifty-five francs a year—fifty dollars of 
our money; and in consequence of the sea- 
son when the salt is collected, the paludier 
has no chance of increasing his income by 
assisting the farmers, and can only employ 
himself in the trifling labors of winter. So 
low, indeed, have the profits sunk, that in 
some marshes the expenses have exceeded 
them; in short there is no kind of property 
in France that has for the last century un- 
dergone more terrible reverses than this. 
These changes are partly due to the railways, 
which have provided a much more efficient 
and rapid means of transport for the east of. 
France than for the west. 

There are three large zones in the country 
where salt is found. In the eastern district 
it is derived from springs and mines; but in 
the present day the salt mines are treated 
like the springs. Instead of dividing the 
lumps with the pickaxe, galleries are cut. 
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through and flooded with water; when this 
is sufficiently saturated, it is brought to the 
surface and evaporated in heated caldrons. 
The aid of the sun is not required; fine or 
rainy days do not count, and the making of 
salt becomes a trade for all the year round. 
In the suuth the plan is varied, because there 
is no tide in the Mediterranean Sea. Here, 
by the help of a mechanical apparatus, the 
sea-water is pumped into enormous squares, 
where it crystallizes, and the evaporation is 
accelerated by a continual circulation. With 
@ warm temperature and a cloudless sky, the 
water requires to be renewed only at inter- 
vals, while the salt itself is not collected un- 
til the end of summer. Thus the poor work- 
men of Brittany have a more laborious and 
less remunerative task, though the salt is 
acknowledged to be a of finer quality. 

The family life is necessarily of a very 
hard and parsimonious character. It is im- 
possible to buy animal focd; a thin soup 
supplies the morning and evening repast, 
with poorly cooked potatoes at mid-day. 
Those who are near the sea can add the sar- 
dine and common shell-fish, which are not 
worth the trouble of taking into the towns 
to sell. The cruel proverb, ‘‘ Who sleeps, 
dines,’ finds here its literal application; 
during the winter the people lie in bed all 
day tosaveameal. There is a strong family 
affection apparent among them, the father 
exercising a patriarchal authority in the 
much-loved home. If they go away, it is 
never for more than twenty leagues, tosell the 
saltfrom door todoor. Driving before them 
the indefatigable mules, borne down at start- 


ing with too heavy a load, they penetrate 
through the devious narrow lanes, knowing 
the path to every hamlet or farmhouse 
where they hope to meet with a customer. 

There are some local customs still remain- 
ing which point to an ancient origin, a visi- 
ble legacy of paganism perpetuated to the 
present day. Such is the festival which is 
celebrated at Croisic in the month of August 
in honor of Hirmen, a pagan divinity in the 
form of a stone with a wide base lying near 
the sea. Here, with grotesque movements, 
the women execute round the stone a sort of 
sacred dance, and every young girl who is 
unfortunate enough to touch it is certain 
not to be married during the year. There is 
an old chapel of St. Goustan which shows 
the tenacity with which the people hold to 
their traditions. Once a place for pilgrim- 
ages, it has not been used for sacred pur- 
poses during seventy years, and serves as a 
magazine for arms. Yet the inhabitants of 
Batz visit it yearly, and especially pray be- 
neath the sacred walls at Whitsuntide. 

Sunday is strictly kept as a day of rest 
from their toils; then the poorest dress in 
clean clothes, men, women and children 
going in family groups to church. Man is 
no longer a beast of burden, but shows that 
he has a heart and a conscience; a happy 
spirit of good temper and frankness reigns 
everywhere. Indeed, the high moral quali- 
ties of the natives, their love of education, 
and strong attachment to their native soil, 
make them a vigorous branch of the French 
nation, and one calculated to gain the trav- 
eler’s respect. 


— 


SOLITUDE. 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON, 


OT in the deepest tangles of the wood, 
The turtle’s haunt, the timid squirrel’s lair; 
Not on the ocean beaches, rough and bare 
‘With never-ending battles, unsubdued 
In war of winds and waters hoar and rude; 
Not in the mountain-passes, where the air 
Sobs low, and life is like a long despair— 


Thy home is not in these, O Solitude! 

But in the busy concourse, long and loud, 
Where not one pulse of human sympathy 

Beats through the grasping spirits of the crowd— 
Where each is rapt in snatching greedily 

His brother’s portion—’neath a shallow shroud, 
We know thy truest haunt, and weep for thee. 


— 


. 


AN 


EVENTFUL NIGHT. 


T was a winter night. The keen, sharp 
winds of “unkind December’ were 
whistling around a comfortable, English 
manor-house, and the snow, which had 
thrown its pure white mantle over the sleep- 
ing earth, was still falling silently. Neither 
wind nor cold, however, could penetrate the 
warm crimson curtains that draped the win- 
dows of the great hall, upon -the walls of 
which the blazing fire threw ruddy flickering 
lights, and at one end of which sweet voices 
and gay laughter made merry ringing music. 
A numerous party had met to spend 
Christmas under the hospitable roof of 
General Colville. The guests could never be 
too many for the taste of the venerable host, 
who loved to be surrounded by the smiling 
faces of children. On this special occasion 
they had mustered in greater force than 
usual. Sons and daughters who had been in 
distant lands had returned to meet once 
more under the roof beneath which they had 
been born, and they had brought with them 
troops of rosy-cheeked youngsters. 

Wearied with their exertions in the game 
and dance, the young folk had grouped 
themselves round the fire to tell and listen to 
the tales of ghostly terror and wild adven- 
ture to which the youthful mind is ever par- 
tial. There was a pause at length, for the 
young narrators were well-nigh exhausted. 

“Tell us your story now, grandfather! ” 
a bright maiden of some sixteen sum- 

Oh, yes, do!” came in clamorous chorus 
from the lively group at the welcome sug- 
gestion: 

“Tt is such an old story, and you have 
heard it so often,’’ was the grandfather’s 
response. 

* Not too often, grandpa. It’s such a jolly 
yarn,” declared one of the younger boys. 

The old general liked to tell his story to 
willing auditors, and he smiled pleasantly as 
he replied: — 

“T shall have to take you a long way back 
into the past, young people, for my story— 
which is a true one—happenediim days which 
you know only by your history-books. The 
hero of it was a gallant French officer, long 
since dead, from whose own lips I heard it, 


and the time was the year 1815, when the 
first Napoleon’s escape from Elba had set all 
Europe in a blaze. 

‘* Emile Golugent was a captain in the 
French Army, then stationed in Belgium. 
He was young, active and brave, and, pos- 
sessing those qualifications, he was specially 
selected one day by his general for a missién 
involving some risk—the conveyance of im- 
portant despatches to Paris. The notice 
given to him was brief, and he was instructed 
to start with as little delay as possible, and 
alone. 

‘** Accordingly an hour or two later saw 
him on his way, mounted on the best horse 
he could obtain. One trusty friend, how- 
ever, who had wistfully watched the prepa- 
rations for departure, contrived surrepti- 
tiously to join him, taking care not to appear 
within sight till the captain had gone some 
distance from the camp. It was Cesar, a 
great Newfoundland dog devotedly attached 
to his master; and with canine sagacity he 
had managed to baffle the precautions of the 
latter for leaving him behind. 

‘*The way lay through the forest of 
Ardennes, which was at that time the resort 
of many wild and lawless characters, who 
took advantage of the disturbed state of the 
country to live by robbery and violence. 
The young officer was probably not aware of 
the ill-fame attaching to the neighborhood 
he had to traverse; but, had it been other- 
wise, he was not one to be easily impressed 
by the fear of dangers, rumored or real. 

“It was already growing dusk when he 
reached the edge of the forest, when Cesar, 
suddenly appearing on the scene, notified by 
his triumphant bark that he had outwitted 
his master, and intended to accompany his 
on his journey. 

“The night threatened to be stormy. 
The wide-spreading branches of the great 
forest trees were creaking and groaning as 
the wind swayed them to and fro. Heavy. 
clouds came driving upwards before the 
freshening gale, and, as they covered the 
darkening sky, big rain-drops began to fall 
with a pattering sound on the shivering 
leaves. Captain Golugent scolded his faith- 
ful dog, but Ceesar only wagged his tail, and 
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could not be persuaded to return home. He 
had won the day. 

‘¢ His master was fain to yield to his will, 
and Cesar followed with an appearance of 
penitence, as the captain turned his horse’s 
head towards a narrow bridle-path which 
seemed to run in the same direction as the 
wide and more frequented high-road through 
the forest, with the advantage of being more 
secluded. The twilight was deepening into 
night, and the young crescent moon, sink- 
ing to rest, left the scene dark and cheerless. 

“The captain rode on for some time, 
meeting not a single human being, but feel- 
ing no misgivings as to the directness of the 
route he had taken. He knew that there 
was a kind of half-way house in the heart of 
the forest, where he intended to stop for a 
few hours to rest his horse and take some 
refreshment. He expected to reach it about 
midnight. i 

‘The path became more and more over- 
shadowed by the trees, through the leaves 
of which the rain was dripping steadily. 
The darkness compelled the captain to 
slacken his pace. At length the narrow 
path suddenly grew wider, and he could dis- 
cern before him a tall object of a light color 


faintly visible through the surrounding 


gloom. Proceeding towards it, he found 
himself at the meeting of four cross-ways, 
and he saw that the object which had at- 
tracted his attention was a great crucifix. 

**He stopped for a moment to consider 
which of the diverging ways he should take, 
and then rode on again, as he believed, in 
the same direction as before. 

‘“*An hour or longer might have passed 
when he stopped again, now with an exéla- 
mation expressive of great vexation. He 
had pulled up once more in front of the tall 
wooden crucifix at the meeting of the cross- 
ways. The weird ghostly landmark told him 
but too plainly that he had been riding in a 
circle, and had lost his way. The discovery 
was the more unwelcome because he was 
totally at a loss which of the roads to take— 
they looked so much alike. In his perplexity 
he threw the reins loosely on his horse’s neck, 
and resolved to trust himself to the sagacity 
of the animal. He felt confident that the 
half-way house could not be very far distant, 
and thought that the instinct of the horse, 
which had probably often trod the way 
before, would be his best guide to the spot 
where doubtless it had found food and 
shelter ere now. 


“« Nevertheless he could not help feeling 
some uneasiness as to the result of his ex- 
periment. The darkness was oppressive, 
and the silence unbroken, save by the sough- 
ing of the wind as it rushed over the tree- 
tops and swept the cold sleety rain with 
blinding force into his face. The way 
seemed long and weary, but it was some 
consolation to the traveler to observe that 
the horse, albeit his step was growing 
heavy with fatigue, yet plodded on with a 
steady directness which seemed to argue an 
object in view. Cesar slunk wistfully 
behind. 

**At length the captain’s straining eyes per- 
ceived the faint twinkle of a light in the dis- 
tance. The jaded horse saw it, too, for he 
pricked up his ears and quickened his pace, 
while the dog uttered a short glad bark and 
bounded forward. The captain pressed on- 
ward with renewed alacrity in the direction 
of the light which tantalized him by disap- 
pearing ever and anon as the road wound in 
and out among the trees. 

‘Suddenly the silence of the night was 
broken momentarily by a wild shrill cry 
which seemed to pierce the darkness. The 
dog stopped and uttered a low growl, and 
Captain Golugent reined in his horse to 
listen. The deathlike stillness had resumed 
its sway, and the captain listened in vain for 
a repetition of the sound. 

‘*¢ Pshaw!’ said the officer, in answer to 
his thoughts. ‘It was nothing, only the 
hooting of an owl or a curlew’s cry.’ 

‘* He spurred his horse, impatient of the 
delay, and rode on till, after a while, the 
wooded path opened out on to a clear space. 
Here the friendly light beamed full upon him 
from a short distance, and he could see that 
it proceeded from the window of a house the 
outlines of which it disclosed. It wasatwo- 
storied building, and might be either a rustic 
hostelry or some forester’s lodge. In either 
case it would surely be able to afford him 
such simple accommodation as would suffice 
for his needs, and he would be able to obtain 
information there regarding his route. 

‘* A few more minutes’ ride brought him 
to the threshold of the house, and, alighting 
from his horse, he knocked eagerly for ad- 
mittance. 

‘* There was po immediate response to his 
knock, but he could plainly detect the sound 
of whispering voices, and steps moving 
hurriedly within. After waiting for a time 
that to his impatience seemed unconscionably 
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long, he knocked again, more loudly than 
before. 

“There was another pause, and then the 
door was slowly, cautiously opened, just 
sufficiently to allow a head to be partly 
thrust out, as if to reconnoitre. The head 
was withdrawn again directly. It might be 
that the sight of the stranger’s military uni- 
form had aroused alarm. 

““¢ Halloo!’ cried a voice from within. 
‘Who are you? What do you want here at 
this time of night ?’ 

‘“The man who spoke held the door ajar, 
and contrived to throw the light of the lamp 
he held upon the face of the traveler. 

*** | want a bed and supper for myself and 
for my horse,’ replied Captain Golugent. 
‘This is the ‘‘ Traveler’s Rest,’’ I presume, 
and you the host ?’ 

Traveler’s Rest’’!’ cried the man, 
rudely. ‘It is nothing of the sort! You 
have left the ‘‘ Traveler’s Rest” far on the 
other side. This house is only intended for 
waggoners and such like—not for fine geu- 
tlemen like you.’ 

** He was about to slam the door uncere- 
moniously in Golugent’s face, but the cap- 
tain, who had no idea of being thwarted in 
that fashion, brushed past him. The man 
continued to protest nevertheless, in surly 
tones. He was a tall thick-set man, with a 
greasy cap drawn low over a shock head of 
dark hair and partially concealing his face, 
and his voice was coarse and rough. 

«+I tell you,’ he said, ‘there is no room 
for you.’ 

** Oh, nonsense! ’ interrupted the captain, 
who was nettled at this reception. ‘ Don’t 
you see, man, that I have lost my way? I 
shall give you no trouble. I must put up for 
a few hours till the daylight comes; it is too 
dark to proceed. Anything will do for me. 
Do you hear ?” he added, impatiently, as the 
fellow stood stock-still before him. 

‘** At this moment a second man came for- 
ward from one of the recesses of the place. 
He was older than the first, but, though his 
locks and eyebrows were grizzled by the 
hand of:time, it was evident that his sinewy 
frame had lost none of its vigor. His small, 
keen eyes sparkled furtively beneath their 
bushy brows, and his obsequious manner 
contrasted with that of the other. 

“Captain Golugent had no time to ex- 
amine his countenance, his one object being 
to obtain admission and shelter. He did not 


notice either how the old man’s eyes wan- 
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dered ir a rapid investigation over his person, 
or how they marked the gold watch-guard, a 
portion of which peeped out from underneath 
his coat, and the well-filled valise in his 
hand; but the scrutiny satisfied the old man, 
and he bowed with officious civility. 

‘** Bah, mon fils,’ he cried, ‘ you do not 
know! Come in, come in, monsieur; we 
will accommodate you! True, it is but a 
poor house; but, if monsieur will be indul- 
gent, we can give him a bed. I charge my- 
self with it, my son, I will arrange the 
chamber.’ Then, in an ‘aside’ to the other 
man, he added, * Are you a fool?’ 

** At this diversion the younger man sub- 
sided into sullen silence He still stood 
irresolute however. 

‘** Captain Golugent glanced round the room 
on the threshold of which he stood during 
the brief colloquy. It was tolerably large, 
but scantily furnished, and communicated 
with a tap-room beyond. The floor and 
walls were of a dingy hue, and a strong 
smell of spirits and bad tobacco pervaded 
the place. The survey was not exhilarating, 
but in the circumstances he could not afford 
to be fastidious. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘get me something to 
eat, for I am hungry, and so is my horse.’ 

‘**¢ Tn an instant!’ was the brisk reply; and 
the two men went away together with the 
horse—one still silent and reluctant, the 
other bustling and obsequious. 

‘*Golugent could hear them muttering as 
they went. Evidently the younger of the 
two was an ill-tempered fellow, and the cap- 
tain thought he would go out and see that 
his horse was properly attended to. 

“The stable, which was only a few yards 
distant from the dwelling-house, was a 
wooden building of inconsiderable size. He 
joined the two men just as they reached the 
door. They eyed him curiously. 

‘**] wish to see how my horse is lodged,’ 
he said, in an explanatory tone. ‘That is 
always my habit when traveling.’ 

‘© * Parfaitement!’ cried the older man. 
* You are right, monsieur, quite right! Well, 
I leave you here with my son. I go to pre- 
pare the chamber and the supper for mon- 
sieur.’ 

“The other, left alone with his guest, 
rubbed down the horse, and flung some oats 
before the animal, while the officer looked on. 

‘“*Tt was some time before the father re- 


turned. At length, however, he appeared in 
the doorway. 
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Supper is ready, monsieur.’ 
“*¢ All right! It is not too soon, for I am 
‘hungry. Allons, Cesar!’ to the dog, who 
had been mutely watching the proceedings. 
‘*¢ What,’ cried the old man, in perturba- 
tion, ‘ would monsieur think of taking that 


-dog into the house? Pardon, but monsieur 


is reasonable! It is a beast much too large 
for the house, and he is wet and muddy— 
‘monsieur will see that. Better leave him 
here to make company for his comrade the 
-horse.’ 

*¢¢ Oh, very well,’ responded the captain, 
who thought it wisest to conciliate his host, 
‘*he can remain here if you don’t like him 
‘inside! But he is a noisy customer when 
left alone in a strange place, and will keep 
you awake.’ 

“<¢T have brought something to console 
him,’ said the old man, with restored 
urbanity. 

“So saying, he threw down a piece of 
meat before the dog. 

“ Cesar looked at the meat with a kindling 
eye, but hesitated for a moment before seiz- 
ing it. He was a discriminating animal, 
and bad conceived an instinctive dislike to 
the person who offered him the food which 
his appetite keenly desired. After a brief 
pause he compromised matters by exhibiting 
his sharp white teeth and uttering a low 
defiant growl; then he addressed himself to 

he coveted morsel, eyeing the donor suspi- 
ciously the while. 

Pestef? exclaimed both men, ‘what a 
vicious brute it is.’ ; 

“ They retreated hastily tothe door, and, 
Captain Gelugent having followed them out, 
they closed it promptly. There was no lock 
tothe door, but one of them tvok care to 
draw the rusty bolt which was its only 
fastening. 

“Having notified his intention of resuming 


- his journey at earliest dawn, Captain Golu- 


gent re-entered the Botte with his 
hosts. 

‘¢ Supper was spread inthe parlor. It was 
a scanty meal, composed of fragments of cold 
meat and stale bread and cheese, accompa- 
nied by a bottle of execrable wine. While he 
made the best of the unappetizing repast, the 
old man signed to his taciturn son to accom- 
pany him up-stairs. They came back after 
alittle while, and the father, having an- 
nounced that the bed-chamber was now in 
readiness, took up a candle and led the way. 
‘¢* Sleep well, monsieur!’ he said; and, 
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having placed the candle on the table and 
inquired whether his guest had any further 
wants, he bowed himself out of the room. 

“As the obsequiously-smiling face disap- 
peared through the doorway, the eyes of 
host and guest met for a moment, and the 
captain was suddenly struck by the villain- 
ous expression of his entertainer. 

‘¢¢ Ciel,’ he said, involuntarily, ‘what an 
evil-looking fellow it is!’ 

‘* The impression left was so unpleasant 
that he mechanically locked the door after 
him, and lighted a cigar to banish the recol- 
lection. The expedient restored his equa- 
nimity, and the impression faded in the 
curling smoke. With a placid curiosity he 
surveyed the apartment from the chair in 
which he sat. It was along room, and the 
furniture, like that of the one below, was 
worn aud faded. A great old-fashioned bed- 
stead, heavily curtained, stood in an alcove 
at the farther end. Its dark draperies hada 
gloomy funereal air which was not inviting; 
but Captain Golugent had slept in beds that 
were not more allrring. 

** The single candle illumined the room but 
dimly, and left the more distant corners in 
semi-obscurity. Having finished his cigar, 
the captain thought he would prepare to go 
to rest. He laid his valise on a chair and 
placed his watch on the dressing-table. He 
then took out his pocket-pistol and examined 
it. To his annoyance, he found that only 
one chamber was loaded, and that in the 
hurry of his departure he had left his bullets 
behind him. In vain he blamed himself for 
carelessness so unusual with him. It was 
too late to remedy it now, and he could only 
hope that he might have no occasion to use 
a defensive weapon during his journey. 

“Then he took a fancy to inspect the bed, 
of the cleanliness of which he was very 
doubtful. To his surprise and satisfaction, 
he found that the sheets were fresh and 
white, and the trifling circumstance had the 
effect of giving him for the moment a better 
opinion of his hosts than he had hitherto 
held. Nevertheless, he could not have told 
why, such a practice not being at all usual 
with him, he proceeded to look under the 
bed also, and mechanically stooped to raise 
the valance that encircled it. 

‘* At first sight there seemed to be noth- 
ing deserving of notice under the sheltering 
folds of the dingy drapery. He saw an 
empty coal-scuttle and a couple of brooms 
and fire-irous that seemed to have been put 
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there to be out of the way. At the head of 
the bed, against the wall, there was a great 
bale of old carpeting rolled up lengthways. 

‘‘He was about to let the drapery fall 
after this less satisfactory inspection when 
the light from his candle fell directly on 
that end of the long bale which was turned 
towards him, and he perceived that there 
was something wrapped up inside the car- 
peting and slightly protruding from the 
edges. The ‘something’ had a grizzled 
appearance, and, arguing from the other 
objects hidden under the bed, he took it at 
first sight for the brush of a mop or long 
Turk’s-head broom. But, as he looked, a 
— creeping thrill passed through his 


inode really a broom? he asked him- 
self, with vague dissatisfaction. 

"The indefinable doubt was so pressing 
that he stooped again and touched the object 
that puzzled him; but he had scarcely done 
80 when he drew back his hand with a sud- 
den start: The thing he had touched was 
not bristling, as he had expected, but yielded 
softly to his hand. A horrible suspicion 
flashed across his mind. 

“ Candle in hand, he knelt ddwn beside 
the bed, feeling compelled to solve the 
mystery. His touch, slight as it had been, 
had disturbed the loosely-rolled folds of the 
carpet, and, as he bent to look, he saw that 
the protruding object was the head of a dead 
man! 

“He drew the heavy bale forward with 
feverish eagerness. A white ghastly face 
lay before him. Its eyes, unclosed and 
glassy, were set in the wild fear of the last 
death-struggle, and they seemed to appeal 
to him with mute but terrible eloquence. 
Captain Golugent placed his hand upon the 
lifeless brow, and started again. 

** It was still quite warm! 

“He was certain now that the corpse 
before him was that of a murdered man, the 
victim of very recent violence, as the linger- 
ing warmth told plainly. Conflicting 
thoughts surged wildly through his brain. 
Had the deed been done for vengeance or 
robbery? Ifrobbery, what were his chances 
of eseaping a similar doom ? Were the two 
men he had seen the only occupants of the 
house, or had he fallen into the power of 
some murderous gang ? as had no means of 
ascertaining. 

_“ He remembered and with sick- 
ening distinctness the cry that he had heard 
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while still at a short distance in the forest. 
It resounded now in his ears like a wild 
haunting wail. He knew its significance 
now, for he felt sure that it had been the 
death-cry of the helpless man at his feet. 

‘¢ Other circumstances confirmed his con- 
clusions. He remembered the delay there 
had been in the opening of the door, the 
churlish embarrassment of his reeeption, and 
he had no longer any difficulty in accounting 
for either. He had disturbed the perpetra- 
tors of the deed by arriving at their door too 
soon, before the vestiges of their crime could 
be removed out of sight. 

‘*The horrible discovery, which was. so 
unexpected, held him spellbound for a mo- 
ment; but he soon roused himself to consider 
the emergency. 

‘*Should he go down and face the two 
miscreants he had seen? Single-handed as. 
he was, and with a solitary bullet at his dis- 
posal, with the additional uncertainty; more- 
over, as to possible numbers with whom hei 
might have to contend, such a course seemed 
foolhardy. He had the safety of his de- 
spatches to consider as well as that of his 
own life. His best course seemed to consist 
in defending himself within that chamber, 
which looked secure enough. 

* Accordingly he went softly to the door, 


‘and noiselessly tested the strength of the 


lock. It seemed in good order, and, by way 
of additional security, he drew a bolt which 
he found within. He would wait, he thought, 
for the dawn, and chance getting away then. 

‘¢‘ Having examined the door, he returned 
to the bed, where he had left the corpse 
partly protruding from underneath the val- 


ance. It looked so ghastly that he thought 


he would put it out of sight again. Having 


done so, he took up his candle, which he had 


deposited in the meanwhile on a chair near 
the bedside, and was moving towards the 
door, where he thought it would be best to 
take up his position, in case of its being at- 
tacked, when he stopped short suddenly. 

** The light had fallen on the side of the 
alcove, and he saw there a line descending 
perpendicularly along the wall to the ground. 
The paper that covered it was of an intricate 
pattern, and it was at this spot shaded by 
the ample drapery of the bed. He ap- 
proached closer, and the light fell on the 
wall. He saw then that the perpendicular 
line which had attracted his attention 
formed one side of a well-defined doorway 
cunningly matehed into the pattern of the 
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paper. He touched it, and it shook slightly, 
but it was securely fastened on the outside. 

‘*He stopped with an involuntary gasp. 
What was the meaning of a door so artfully 
contrived and in so strange a position? He 
guessed clearly enough. 

“The other door, with its obtrusive fas- 
tenings, was but a device to delude the oc- 
cupant of the room into fancied security. 
At any moment, and probably without any 
previous warning, the secret door might 
open, and he would then be at the mercy of 
treacherous assassins. He saw with dismay 
that he was caught like a mouse in a trap. 
What could he do? 

‘*He stood and thought. With futile re- 
gret he remembered his faithful dog shut up 
in the stable outside, and deplored the easy 
confidence with which he had consented to 
their separation. Csesar was no mean antago- 
nist, and, had the gallant animal been beside 
him, he might have kept the ruffians at bay. 
But now the odds against him were heavy. 

“Suddenly an idea flashed across his 
mind. It was horrible and dangerous, but 
he thought it might possibly succeed, and 
there was not much time for deliberation, 


. for the peril was pressing. Therefore he 


proceeded hurriedly to carry out the ghastly 
plan that suggested itself. 

**He drew forth the bale of carpeting 
from under the bed, and with hasty hand 
unwound the lifeless body from the dusty 
folds. It had been partly stripped, and a 
deep red stain on the left side of the under- 
clothing showed that death had resulted 


from a stab surely aimed at the heart. He 


lifted the body carefully on the bed, closed 
the glassy eyes, and laid the dead man down 
in an attitude that looked like natural re- 
pose; the left side lay uppermost, and the 
left arm was thrown over the side defence- 
less; then he drew the coverings well up so 
as to shade the pallor of the lifeless face. 

. “He trusted that, when the assassins en- 
tered, as they certainly would, to serve him 
as they had done the other, in their guilty 
hurry they would not think of looking close- 
ly at the figure lying in the bed, and that 
thus the murderous knife would be used up- 


on the dead instead of upon the living. 


-*:Then he lay down himself under the 
bed, and drew the folds of the carpet par- 
tially over him. He had extinguished the 
candle, his despatches were in his pocket, 
and he grasped his pistol, with its solitary 
bullet, in readiness for the moment of su- 
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preme need, should he be called upon to de- 
fend his life to the uttermost. 

‘+ A pause of dreadful expectation ensued. 
It was not the first time that the living man 
had lain beside the silent dead. But then 
he had lain wounded on the battle-field, 
with the tread of comrades echoing sti! in 
the distance, and with the wide pure vault 
of heaven overhead. Every minute he 
passed in the murky crime-stained chamber 
in which he was trapped was infinitely more 
horrible to him, in its awful silence, than all 
the weary hours he had spent in helpless 
suffering on the great plains where the 
brave dead lay so thick around. 

‘The house was treacherously still, save 
when ever and anon a fierce gust of wind 
shook the crazy window-panes. Ever and 
anon too the dog in the stable outside ut- 
tered an impatient bark or fretful howl, or 
gave noisier demonstration of his wakeful- 
nese by springing angrily against the door 
that kept him a prisoner. At last, however, 
the dog too lapsed into silence. Only the 
watcher under the bed remained vigilantly 
wakeful, all his senses in an awful and un- 
natural tension, listening intently in the deep 
silence of the night. 

* A clock on the landing struck. twelve. 
Its slow halting strokes fell sharply on his 


- ear, sounding each like a knell to his excited 


imagination. As the last stroke died away 
the heavy oppressive silence resumed its 
sway. 

“ Presently there was a faint 
sound on the worn stairs—stealthy cat-like 
steps approached cautiously; then there was 
a pause. The captain’s heart gave a great 
bound, and he listened breathlessly. 

There was an interval of death-like si- 
lence. The person outside was listening too. 
After a while, he seemed satisfied, and a 
slightly fumbling sound was heard, accom- 
pained by the careful turning of a key in a 
well-oiled lock. There was a low rustle as 
the paper edges of the secret door parted, 
and a light streamed in through the aper- 
ture. The watcher could not see, but he 
knew what was passing. The assassin was 
standing on the threshold, and he had 
thrown the light of his dark-lantern on the 
bed. For an instant he hesitated, but the 
careless attitude of the prostrate form em- 
boldened him. 

He sleeps sound! ’ 

“The whisper rang through the still air 
like the hiss of a deadly serpent. It was the 
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old man’s call to his son to advance and strike 
the intended victim of their greed. 

“ At this critical moment the dog outside 
awoke, and began to bark furiously, throw- 
ing himself with noisy reiterated vehemence 
against the stable door. Some instinct of 
danger to his master, aroused perhaps by 
the sound of steps moving about or by the 
passing gleam of a light, had disturbed the 
trusty creature and made him wildly restless. 

“His master heard him, with a strange 
sensation of helplessness, and so did the 
miscreant intruders. 

Curse the dog! He-will wake him!’ 
hissed the other voice. 

*** Don’t lose time then! Strike, you fool 
—strike!’ 

** The brief colloquy took but a moment, 
‘but the short delay seemed an age. There 
was a hurried stride forward, then a dull 
thud over his head, and a second, and a third. 
The great four-post bed shook and creaked 
-as the heavy blows struck the lifeless form 
that lay there, but the cold steel evoked no 
ery. With a shuddering grasp the murderer 
drew back from his foul work. 

***It is well done,’ said the remorseless 
voice of the old man. ‘He did not make a 
noise—that one! ’ 


** He whispered still, as though he feared 


to wake the dead, but louder now, and with 
a note of fiendish exultation. 

“* Ah, see the fine gold watch—that’s well 
‘worth the trouble! Béte, do you tremble? 
Bah, let us finish the work at once! I will 
~earry down this one; you take the other to 
«the old well—you know. The night is dark 
~-—propitious for our purpose.’ 

“Tt was not over yet then—the actual 
struggle was all tocome! Captain Golugent 
nerved himself for it and, throwing aside 
‘the wrappings, waited for the moment when 
‘the valance should be raised to spring up 
and fire, and then close in deadly conflict 
with his assailant. It was a moment of in- 
tense excitement—excitement by which fear 
Was overpowered. The captain was too 
‘thoroughly absorbed to notice a circumstance 
that would otherwise have struck him as 
peculiar—the furious barking of the dog 
sar had suddenly ceased. 

“There was a little further delay. The 
murderer hesitated to comply with the sug- 
gestion of his father. He was not disposed 
to do any work that night, and only yielded 
reluctantly to his will after a discontented 
parley. He was however, just about to lift 


‘ 


the valance in order to draw forthSthe sup- 
posed corpse, when a most unexpected in- 
terruption took place. The half-opened door 
flew black on its hinges, and a panting crea- 
ture bounded in and threw itself with wild 
fury upon the stooping figure of the as- 
sassin. 

Tt was Cesar! With a furious grip the 
animal fastened on the outstretched hand of 
the miscreant, nearly severing his thumb be- 
fore he could be dislodged. A frightful oath 


.and wild yells of pain rang through the 


chamber, and the man dropped the val- 
ance, while the other came to his rescue and 
struck at the dog. With much troubie they 
contrived to reach the door, and to slam it 
hastily between themselves and their for- 
midable adversary as they retreated tersied 
and bleeding. 

“ The gallant animal, though bruised-and 
wounded in the fray, fawned with rapturous 
joy on his master, who now crept forth un- 
seathed from his hiding-place, and who, 
with that trusty friend beside him, felt com- 
paratively safe from further attack. 

“The voices of the retreating pair rose 
high in angry recrimination. 

*** You did not bolt the stable door, mis- 
erable!’ 

‘¢¢T did—I swear I did!” 

*** Hold your tongue, you old villain! I 
would kill you if I could! Mille tonnerres, 
what pain this is! I am dying! Help— 
help!’ 

“The pain and rage of the craven fellow 
found vent in frantic cries, which sounded 
more like the roar of some wild beast than 
any human utterance, and Cesar replied to 
then with a growl of mingled fury and 
triumph. 

‘“*No one came near the chamber during 
the rest of the night. The wounded man 
needed all the care of the other, and it was 
not likely that they would risk another en- 
counter with Cesar unaided. It seemed 
therefore that there were not any other ace 
complices within call. 

“Captain Golugent waited with more 
equanimity than ‘he could have expected for 
the daylight. He occupied himself with his 
dog, and bound up a gash or two which the 
noble beast seemed scarcely to heed, as he 
lay crouching fondly at his master’s feet. 

‘* How had he come there? The captain 
patted his curly head, and asked the ques- 
tion of himself with bewildered wonder, 
The great lustrousjeyes that}beamedjon hing 


plain the mystery. 

‘¢ Subsequent examination of the stable 
door, however, gave the clew pretty plainly. 
The hasp that had held the bolt was found 
on the ground, and the bolt was hanging 
useless on the door. The nails that had held 
the hasp were old and rusty, and must have 
given way under the repeated shocks given 
by the dog as he sprang with violence 
against the door. Once released from his 
prison, a few bounds would bring him to the 

-house door, which was unfastened, and his 
‘keen scent would promptly guide him to his 
master’s side. 

“The night wore away, and gradually the 
angry cries grew less loud, subsiding into 
fretful moaning, which was only hushed to- 
wards morning. 

** At length the gray dawn came creeping 
in through the unshutiered windows, and 

Captain Golugent completed his preparations 
for departure. A distant tinkling made 
him aware that the world was beginning to 
stir, and that other human beings were 
‘awake and probably not far off. The cheer- 
ful sound of the tinkling bells came nearer, 


-and he found to his satisfaction that it pro- 


ceeded from the teams of some waggoners, 
who after a while appeared within sight, and 
drew up at the door of the inn to water their 


horses. 


** He judged the moment favorable for his 
descent. Unlocking the door and holding 
Cesar firmly by the collar, he went softly 
down the front stairs by which he had come 
up on the previous night, and appeared in 
the doorway of the parlor. 

‘*The old man was there alone, having 
just returned from serving the customers 
outside. Turning suddenly round, he found 


‘himself confronted by the stranger, whom 


he believed to be lying dead up-stairs. An 


-ashy hue overspread the hardened face, and 


terror made him drop the glass in his hand. 


-He thought it was the ghost of his victim 


that stood before him. 
“* Bring me my horse!’ said Captain 


‘Golugent, with stern brevity, vouchsafing no 


word of explanation. 
**The dog bounded forward, and would 


‘have seized the man had not his master’s 
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with such eager intelligence could not ex- 


hand withheld him. With a cry of fear he 
hurried away, and returned in a few min- 
utes, trembling in every limb as he led the 
horse. 


“Captain Golugent looked at him with 
t. 


‘** Go inside,’ he said, ‘ unless you wish to 
be torn to pieces by my dog, as you deserve 
to be. I cannot hold him any longer.’ 

‘¢ The man did not wait to be told a second 
time, and, having fastened the bridle of 
the horse to a hook by the door, he slunk 
away silently. 

‘“*The waggoners looked curiously as the 
officer mounted his horse and rode away 
sternly and silently; but he judged it wisest 
not to gratify their evident curiosity. He 
gave information of the murder which had 
been committed—and which had so nearly 
been a double one—at the first police-station 
which he passed. A few hours later the 
officers of justice arrived on the spot, but 
they found the house deserted by its owners, 
and all traces of the recent murder carefully 
obliterated. 

“It was not till after several years had 
elapsed that the two miscreants who on this 
occasion had baffled the pursuit of justice 
finally suffered the penalty of their crimes.. 
Some other notorious murder was traced to 
them, and their last confession led to their 
identification as the former hosts of the ill- 
famed‘ Waggoners.’ A well-merited though 
tardy retribution brought both father and son 
to the gallows at last. 

** Captain Golugent returned from his er- 
rand in safety, and lived for many years to 
enjoy the distinction and rewards of a gal- 
lant though chequered career.” 


And Cesar? ”’ 

The question broke forth in chorus from. 
the attentive audience, who had listened 
with bated breath to the general’s tale. 

‘“* Cesar lived to a good old age, and was. 
honored and petted as he deserved to the 
end of his days.” 

‘* And is it all really true?” asked one 
doubtfully. 

_“Did I not tell you mine was a true 


story ?’’ was the grandfather’s dignified re- 
joinder. 


wo 
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KING OF KANDAVIA. 


HE King of Kandavia is in the city, 

staying at the American Exchange, says 
the San Francisco Examiner. The King’s 
American name is Capt. A. A. Tuttle, and 
he is an old Californian. His majesty is a 
typical Yankee, six feet three inches high, 
and has a long flowing beard that gives him 
a patriarchial appearance. Though seventy- 
four years of age, he certainly does not look 
a day over sixty, he is so straight and well 
preserved. 

“*T have led the strangest life that I ever 
read or heard about,” said the king to the 
reporter. ‘It’s a wonder I ain’t dead. At 
the age of twenty, having already been to 
sea, | was made mate of the ship Essex, 
Capt. Brown, and sailed on a whaling ex- 
pedition to the south Pacific. We captured 
a good many whales, and one day, our vessel 
having been injured in a storm, we tackled 
another one. It was a monster. I and my 
companions were made victims of its fury 
after it was harpooned. Our vessel was 


wrecked, and only myself and two others es- 
_ caped being drowned. We were then four 
_ hundred miles from any land. The nearest 
were the islands of the Navigator group, but 
the storm being high, we drifted along in a 
‘leaky boat out of our course, and were car- 


ried southwest. After three weeks, during 
most of the time of which we suffered much 
from hunger and thirst, we sighted land, 
and by hard efforts at last reached it. It 
was a low, flat island, and not difficult to 
land on, else we could never have made 
it, we were so weak. This island was Kan- 
davia. 

We pulled into a beautiful bay, and 
clambered out on the sandy shore. All 
about us were cocoaput, banana and palm 
trees, and tropical flowers. We helped our- 
selves plentifully to the bananas and cocoa- 
nuts, but had not been long at it when we 
heard a wild shout, and a lot of dark skinned 
men and women rushed down and sur- 
rounded us. They carried wicked-looking 
axes and spears, and other savage weapons. 

‘““They were cannibals, and proposed to 
eat us. They put us all into pens, and pro- 
ceeded to fatten us up. Everything we 
wanted was given us. We were treated first 
rate. I had been in the place but a few days 


when consultations were observable among 
them. They looked significantly at me, 
raised their hands in the air, as though mak- 
ing comparsons. I did not know what it 
was all about, but one day, having bared my 
breast on account of the intense heat, some 
natives who were near at hand cried aloud, 
manifesting considerable excitement, and at 
length called to the chief and sub-chiefs. 
They came up, and immediately I was re- 
leased. 

. “Then I began to understand by signs 
and the few Fiji words I had picked up that 
I was to be kept in custody no longer. The 
natives began to show me the greatest def- 
erence. All my wants were supplied. 
Gradually the mystery was unfolded to me, 
and it was the strangest thing. King Tico 
of Kandavia had just died prior to our arri- 
val. Now, the natives have a religious be- 
lief in the transmigration of souls, and that 
a king who has died will return again with- 
in a few days. 

** The Kandavians saw me and noticed that 
I was just the height of the old king, Tico. 
When I happened to accidentally bare my 
breast they saw some queer tattoo marks 
there. These were exactly like those on 
the king. In other ways, too, they said I 
exactly represented the king. 

‘¢ In short, they said that I was the king 
returned from the cloud land, and showed 
me that I was to rule over them. This was 
welcome news to me, as I thought being a 
king was considerably better than being 
sacrificed as my poor companions had been. 

‘“‘The circumstances of their killing and 
eating my poor shipmates are too horrible to 
relate. Nothing I could do could stay them, 
as up to that time my influence was not of 
much .account. I ascended the throne at 
the same time that Queen Victoria did, and 
for four years, or including the years 1836, 
1837, 1838, 1839, I reigned in Kandavia, and 
I believed that I did it well. I had a neat 
bamboo palace, and every attention possible 
was shown me. I gave them good advice, 
and think my influence was beneficial. I 
had nothing to do but enjoy myself, and it 
was the best part of my life. 

‘¢ But finally I got tired of reigning in Fiji, 
and the English having assumed a protec- 
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torate over the island, and the ship Maria, 
from New Bedford, coming along, I was res- 
cued, and sailed for home. It was one of 
the queerest things that Maria happened to 
touch there. In those days it was very rare 

_ —in even a dozen years—that a vessel came 
along. I had never expected to see a white 
face again. 

“T got them cured of their desire for 
human food, unless at a time of war. I 
could have lived happily always as their 
ruler. They assured me that the island and 
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all that was in it was mine. My authority 
was unquestioned. Every man’s life was 
in my hands. By ruling with a firm, kind 
hand I was enabled to make a lasting im- 
pression on the islands, and when I parted 
from them there was much regret. 

*¢ I think it hardly probable that I shall re- 
turn to Kandavia, but I have no doubt that, 
if I were to do so, I would be royally re- 
ceived, and at once reinstated as king, an of- 
fice, in fact, which I have never resigned.’ 


Near of corn lay once on a shelf ina 
corner behind a pan full of ears. This 
one had fallen off because the pan was so 
full, and being shut out from the world in 
‘that way, had more lesiure for meditation. 
Its kernels were white and sharp-pointed, 
like rice, and they were not raised to be 
made into meal, or given to hens, but they 
were brought up with the expectation of be- 
ing popped, somedav. That was a wonderful 
distinction, and the kernels weed to talk it 
over among themselves. 

‘* Shall we all put on white dresses ?” they 
asked each other. 

shall be frightened,” said the smallest 
kernel of all. 

¢ You silly child,” cried a score of kernels, 
**don’t you know how glorious it is to be 
pop-corn! 

Six of the kernels, who were all in a row, 
were very large and fair, and they always 
spoke with dignity, so that there came to be 
an understanding among the rest that these 
six were of the nobility. Four of them were 


“very sweet tempered and gracious, but the 
‘other two were haughty.and overbearing. 


“When popping-time comes,” said these 


two, “‘ the rabble must keep out of the way, 


80 that we can spread our snowy robes, and 
have as lohg trains as are fashionable.” 
‘Oh, no!” said the four kindly ones, 
‘we must not insist upon that; there will 
de no rabble when that comes,—all will be 


alike beautiful! 


“T am so little, I: shall not amount to 
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pectant faces, and many carefully-covered 
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much,” whispered the smallest kernel on 
the ear; but one of the nobility heard him, 
and answered, gently:— 

‘Tt is better to be pure than to be great. 
Your robes will be as white as the whitest, 
little one, if you try to do your best.”’ 

** Dear me, when will it be time to pop?” 
all the kernels asked of éach other. 

‘¢ What a hurry the kernels are in!” said 
one of the haughtiest of the nobility to his 
friend; ‘‘ for my part, when the time comes, 
I mean to wait till the very last. It is al- 
ways aristocratic to be late.” 

“So will I,” answered his friend, standing 
very stiff; ‘‘in that way we shall make the 
greatest display of all.’ 

But the pop-corn all had to wait a long 
time yet, for the kernels must be hard and 
dry, or the whole thing would be a failure. 
So the golden autumn days went by, and 
December was going after them, all 
in white, like a ghost chasing them. 

‘* Oh, dear, we are growing old and care- 
less,”? murmured the kernels, and some of 
them looked very wise, and said popping 
was only a dream; for their parts, they never 
expected to pop. 

At last theday before Christmas came, and 
people all over the world were getting ready 
to celebrate the glad hour that ushered into 
life the Holy Babe of Bethlehem, so many 
hundred years ago. The churches were 
wreathed in evergreens, the choirs were 
practising carols, children wore bright, ex- 
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- baskets were taken to different homes away 
from the brilliant stores, which put forth 
_ their most tempting array. 

‘Did you ever hear such a hubbub all 
over the house!” said the ears of corn in the 


0. 

ye Something is surely going to happen,” 
cried a kernel, and the report spread till it 
reached the ear in the corner. 

“ Something is surely going to happen,” 
cried all the kernels. 

In fact there was a hubbub, for the Christ- 
mas-tree had just been brought into the 
house, a tall, spreading cedar, its boughs 
and sharp green leaves all instinct with life, 
and rustling joyously, for it was fresh from 
the forest. Grandmamma and the aunts 
and uncles took it into the parlor, and shut 
the doors so that the children could not fol- 
low. Then all the mysterious baskets and 
packages were carried in there, too, and it 
was very hard to be kept outside, and to see 
nothing. Then one of the aunts came out, 
and seeing all the trouble little faces, be- 
thought herself of a lucky plan, and said:— 

“Come children, let us pop corn for 
Christmas; it is nice and dry by this time, 
and you may all go to work shelling it off 
the ears, while I get the corn-popper ready to 
put it in.” 

So there were shouts of laughter again, 
and the pan full of ears of corn was brought 
into the kitchen, and the children got bowls 
to shell it in, while there aunt put it, as fast 
as she wanted it, into the popper, which was 
made of fine wire, woven so that you could 
see through it. Pop, pop, bang, bang! it 
went off like so many fiery pistol shots, and 
every time there was a pop, a kernel jumped 
out of its skin, and became like a beautiful 

little heap of snow. 

“They’re putting on their night-gowns in 
such a hurry,”’ said one of the little children, 
who never wanted to go to bed when it was 
time. 

Meanwhile, the little white ear lay on the 
shelf unnoticed, and all the kernels were 
ready to ery, for they were afraid they would 
be forgotten after all, and never, never be 
popped. 

But one little boy, who was rummaging 
about in the closet, spied the ear, and 
brought it out by the fire. Then the kernels 
were in an ecstasy. 

“We're going to be popped! We're go- 
ee be popped! ”’ they whispered to each 


Then one of the haughty ones said, 
‘“‘When I have put on’my gorgeous white 
ball-dress, I mean to wear pearls, and bea 
princess! ”’ 

* And I,” said the other, * I will go out in- 
to the world, and be admired of all people. 
Then I will come back, and marry you, and 
we will be prince and princess.”’ 

“ Here, aunty,’’ exclaimed the little boy, 
“here’s a splendid white ear, wait till I 
shell it all off for you.” 

“So with thumbs and fingers he went to 
work, pushing off the kernels; they had 
never been treated so before, and they stared 
in each other’s faces, as they all came tumb- 
ling down in a heap together. 

“ This is such a vulgar crowd!” said the 
kernel who would be a princess, as a fat, 
saucy neighbor came thump against her. 

“Oh, dear!” said the smallest kernel of 
all, “‘ I feel so insignificant! ”’ 

But the wise, noble ones said nothing yet, 
though a strange longing came over them, 
as they thought of the wonderful change 
coming. 

“Here we go!” cried the kernels in merry 
confusion, as they were poured all together 
into the popper. 

“T wish we might have a popper all to 
ourselves,’ said the one who would be 
princess, and then they both turned up their 
noses, and held themselves very stiff. 

But oh, how hot the fire was! It was no 
joke to be held and shaken close above the 
red, blazing coals, especially when one has 
just been expecting perfect happiness. It 
was like a terrible torture, and the kernels 
felt that it was the bitterest hour of their 
lives. 

never dreamed of this,’’ said one. I 
can’t bear it any longer!” And pop he 
went up in a leap, and came down eight 
times as large, in a beautiful white cloak 
that looked like an emperor’s ermine. 

Pop, pop, pop,—all the kernels began to 
leap after him, and now they did not mind 
how hot it was, as soon as they put on their 
cool white dresses. 

Pop, pop, pop, it was the hour of glory, 
and the four nicest of the nobility made 
ready to go too, they felt so glad and eager. 

“Oh, I’m so frightened!” cried the 
smallest kernel of all; but the four kind ones 
said an encouraging word, and told him to 
jump when they jumped. 

Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop! and they five 
came down together, and the smallest was 
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as large as either of the others, and shaped 
like a lily. That was very beautiful. They 
looked at each other with delight. 

“We'll wait till the rest are all done,” 
whispered the would-be prince and princess 
to each other; ‘‘ we shall be noticed more if 
we are late.” 

But the popper grew quite full, for all the 
white dresses and long trains took up all the 
room. But still the lady shook it over the 
fire, for she saw a few kernels lying still in 
the bottom. 

At last all had popped out but the two 
haughty ones, and they suffered very much 
with the heat. When they found they were 
all alone, then they popped, but there was 
not an atom of room left for them to spread 
out their robes, so they could only crack all 
over in seams, and they were scorched be- 
sides, so it was very discomfiting, and they 
had not a word to say, they felt so mortified. 

Then the lady poured all the snowy heap 
of popped corn out on the table, and the 
prince and princess rolled on one side. 

‘*¢ There’s two that didn’t pop, and I’ll eat 
’em!”’ exclaimed the boy, who was always 
hungry. And down his throat they went, 
which was the end of all their arrogance. 

Then the aunt gave each of the children a 
needle threaded with a long thread, and they 
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all began to string the pop-corn, which was 
merry work. The needles were sharp, and 
pierced through every great white kernel, 
which was not altogether agreeable at the 
moment, but very soon the corn all felt very 
proud and pleased to see what beautiful 
yards upon yards of festoons it was making. 
And when this was done, the aunt carried 
the festoons into the closed parlor, and hung 
them from all the boughs of the stately 
cedar, that thus they, too, might celebrate 
Christmas, as an offering from the summer’s 
green corn-fields. 

When night came, and the tiny candles 
were all lighted, that was beautiful indeed. 
The children shouted with glee, and every 
heart was full of gladness. The tall, dark 
cedar laden with gifts stood very still, that 
it might not shake off the tiny tapers, and 
held up strongly and lovingly the dazzling 
white festoons of threaded corn, which 
swung and gleamed like bridges of frosted 
pearls, and every one exclaimed:— 

** How exquisitely lovely the popped corn 
is! ” 

And so the many little kernels came to 
honor at last, and it was even more honor 
than they dreamed, which is better luck than 
happens to many people whan they get what 
they want. 


THE LITTLE BROWN MOUSE. 


HIR, whir, whir, went Casette’s spin- 
ning-wheel all day long and far into 
night. She searcely dared to stop spinning 
long enough to eat, for her father was dead, 
and her mother was ill; and there were a 
good many mouths to feed; for she had three 
little brothers, Biby, and Tity, Cheri, and 
two sisters, Fanchette and Finette. Finette 
was older than Casette, but she was a beauty, 
vain and too proud to soil her white hands 
with labor. She would do nothing but deck 
herself in her finest clothes, and go and sit 
in the edge of the forest. 

‘* For who knows,”’ she would say to Cas- 
ette, ‘“ but the king may ride that way to the 
chase, and when he sees how handsome I 
am he will surely ask me to be his queen. 
And then IJ shall leave this miserable little 
cottage and live in the palace, and have an 
embroidered dress, and a golden crown on 


my head, and with servants to wait on me.” 

Casette never said anything. But the 
spinning-wheel was very tall, and she was 
very short, and it was tiresome, weary work 
to spin, spin, spin all day long. 

One day the news reached them that the 
king had disappeared. He wasa young king 
who had reigned but a little while, and was 
greatly beloved by the people. So there was 
mourning all through the kingdom. A 
wicked fairy, who had a spite against him 
for not having been invited to be present at 
his birth, had carried him away, it was 
thought, and shut him up in an enchanted 
castle. 

“* So it is of no use to sit at the edge of the 
forest to-day. The poor king will never go 
to the chase again,” said Casette, to her 
sister Finette. 

‘“‘ No,” said Finette, “‘ I am afraid I shall 
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‘never be a queen, with all my beauty, but I 
shall go to the forest, all the same, for per- 
haps some great lord will come riding by, 
and when he sees how handsome I am, will 
fall in love with me and ask me to be his 
lady.” 

Casette didn’t say anything, but she 
couldn’t help sighing a little, for she had 
hoped that when Finette knew that it was of 
no use to wait at the edge of the forest for 
the king to ride by, she might stay at home 
and help her a little at the spinning-wheel. 
For, be as brave and patient as she might, it 
was very hard to stand up at the wheel and 
spin, spin, spin, all day long and far into the 
night. And with scarcely enough to eat, 
too, for when the food was divided among so 
many, her share was very little; and for a 
day or two she had shared even that with a 
poor little hungry brown mouse, who crept 
out of his hole, as soon as the children were 
gone to school, and Finette to the forest, 
and the cottage was still, and looked so piti- 
fully up into her face that Casette pitied 
him, and was glad to share her bread and 
cheese with him, and go hungry herself. 
And he ate it with such a relish, as if he 
were nearly starved, and then blinked at her 
with his little black, beady eyes, as much as 
to say, “thank you.’’ Once Finette had 
seen him, and was very angry with Cusette 
for feeding him. 

“The idea of giving bread and cheese to 
an ugly little beast like that, when we have 
searcely enough for ourselves!’’ she said. 
* Wait till I get the cat and set her upon 
him! ” 

The poor little brown mouse had not time 
to run back to his hole, but he crept into the 
corner of the room, trembling in every limb, 
and expecting every moment to be eaten, 
for the cat was a great creature, with fierce 
green eyes and very sharp claws. But as 
soon as Finette brought her into the room, 
Casette carried her out again. 

‘““Let my poor little brown mouse be, 
Finette,” she said, with tears in her eyes. 
“He doesn’t eat any of your dinner, and he 
is company for me when mother is asleep 
and you are away.” 

The little mouse cast a grateful look at 
her, and scampered away to his hole as fast 
as his wee legs would carry him. 

Finette was too indolent to insist upon 
doing anything that anybody opposed, so she 
contented herself with making fun of Cas- 
ette continually, for her strange taste in 


THE LITTLE BROWN MOUSE. 


liking such a very ugly little brown mouse. 

But on that day, after they had heard of 
the king’s disappearance, a misfortune befell 
Finette. Instead of the great lord she had 
hoped to see, a band of robbers came riding 
by, and carried her off with them. The 
children coming home from school had seen 
the robbers carrying her away, and rushed 
home to tell Casette. 

**Oh, my poor Finette!’’ cried Casette, 
sobbing and wringing her hands, for she 
loved Finette, in spite of her vanity and 
selfishness; ‘‘she will be killed! Oh, that 
she had listened to me, and stayed away 
from the forest! ”’ 

The little brown mouse was peeping out of 
his hole, and heard every word, and all at 
once he darted lightly across the floor, and 
out of the door. 

**T have lost my little brown mouse, too,’’ 
thought poor Casette, but she was so grieved 
about her sister that she didn’t think much 
about him. And the little mouse hopped 
along the road as fast as he could, straight 
into the forest where the robbers had gone 
with Finette. His sharp eyes spied out 
their tracks at once, and his nimble little legs 
soon brought him to the spot where they bad 
stopped to rest, under some shady trees. 
And there was poor Finette, tied to the back 
of one of the horses, half dead with fear and 


e. 

But what could a poor little mouse do? 
He hid himself under a burdock leaf, and 
waited till the robbers started on their jour- 
ney again; then he followed them to their 
cave, away in the heart of the forest, and 
crept in slyly behind them before they barred 
the door. They were tired with their jour- 
ney, and were very soon fast asleep, leaving 
poor Finette with a pile of dry leaves for a 
bed, and her hands tied together with a rope, 
the other end of which was fastened to an 
iron ring in the wall of the cavern. 

What did the mouse do but begin to nibble 
at the rope with his little sharp teeth as fast 
as he could? It was a hard task, for the 
rope was very thick and strong, and the 
mouse trembled for fear that he should not 
be able to gnaw it in two before morning 
came and the robbers awoke. But nibble, 
nibble, nibble, he went, never stopping an 
instant to rest, and before the first streak of 
daylight came through the opening in the 
roof of the cavern, the rope fell apart. A 
very happy mouse he was when he went and 
rubbed his little cold nose in Finette’s face 
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and awoke her, and gnawed at the rope that 
bound her hands until she was able to break 
it herself. She recognized the mouse by the 
light of the one torch that the robbers had 
left burning, and when she saw the rope 
gnawed apart, you may be sure she was glad. 
She unbarred the door as softly as she could 
and slid out, followed by the little brown 
mouse, without waking the robbers. 

The mouse remembered the way through 
the forest, and hopped along swiftly, Finette 
following. Her mother and Casette were 
almost beside themselves with joy when they 
saw her coming, for they had never ex- 
pected to see her again; and when Casette 
knew what her little brown mouse had done, 
she resolved that he should never go hungry 
nor be disturbed by fear of catsagain. Fin- 
ette, too, seemed grateful to him, but before 
a week had passed she forgot all about it. 

He ran across her foot one morning after 
a piece of cheese that Casette had thrown 
down to him, and Finette stamped her foot 
angrily and crushed his poor little paw. He 
squeaked with pain, and Casette caught him 
up in her hand. 

**Oh, how could you be so cruel, Finette ? 
After he saved your life, too!” 

** Let the dirty little beast keep out of my 
way then! ”’ said Finette, angrily. 

Casette smoothed his soft brown fur with 
her hand, and pressed her lips to the poor 
little bruised paw. 

**Oh, my little mouse, I wish I had been 
hurt instead of you!” she said. ‘‘ You are 
only a poor little browu mouse, but I love 
you as well as if you were a king!” 

In a twinkling the little brown mouse had 
disappeared, and standing before them was a 
handsome young man, in an ermine mantle 
fringed with gold, and with a golden crown, 


studded with precious gems, upon his head. 
It was the king! Casette shrank back in 
wonder and dismay, but Finette smiled as 
sweetly as she could, and gave her ringlets a 
few hasty twists, and pulled her gay neck- 
ribbon around in sight. 

But the king spoke to Casette. 

** It is to your goodness,”’ he said, “ that I 
owe my restoration to my natrual shape. 
A wicked fairy changed me into a little 
brown mouse, and the spell that held me 
there was nev to be broken until some one 
should confess to caring as much for me, a 
poor little helpless mouse, as if I were in my 
natural shape. It was not likely that I 
should ever find such a person, and I never 
expected to be liberated. You can imagine 
my joy. But you have so filled me with 
love and gratitude that the greatest delight 
I feel is in the fact that I can now repay 
your kindness, as when I was a helpless 
little mouse I could not.”’ 

You can guess the rest. How the king 
married good little Casette, and how the 
poor peasant girl who had spun, spun, spun, 
all day long, and far into the night, for so 
many years, made the wisest and noblest 
little queen that the kingdom had known for 
many years. “its 

And now Finette, tired out, at last, with 
waiting for the great lord that never came to 
marry her, married a poor peasant, and made 
herself and him wretched, all their lives, 
with her lamentations that she had not been, 
like Casette, good to the little brown mouse. 

“For then, of course, he would have 
chosen me, instead of her, for my beauty! ” 
she would say. 

She did not know that beauty can never 
make amends for selfishness, and ill-temper, 
and vanity. 


AN AGGREGATION. 


ee little clinging velvety arms; 
Two little hands with rose-leaf palms; 
Two brown eyes, in whose clear deeps 
The brook’s own sunshine laughs and leaps; 
Two little ears like pink-white shells; 
A snowy chin where a dimple dwells ; 
A dainty nose; two peach-bloom cheeks ; 
A red-lipped mouth that soft words speaks ; 


A brow reflecting the world within, 

Untouched by sorrow, unmarked by sin ; 

A crown of curls, whose traceries hold 

The chestnut’s warmth and the sunbeam’s gold; 
A rounded body; two rosy limbs ; 

A voice like notes from the cathedral hymns; 
Two restless feet and a laugh of joy, 

What is the total? Mother’s boy. 
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PREPARED CELERY.—Cut celery into inch 
pieces and boil in salted water until tender; 
make a sauce of half a pint of milk, one table- 
spoonful of butter, a little white pepper, and 
flour sufficient to make it of the consistency of 
thick cream; pour over the celery and serve with 
roast meats. 


CuIcKEN Porpre.—One pair of chickens; 
joint them and boil in three quarts of water, 
with a few slices of salt pork added; season with 
salt and pepper; when they are nearly done add 
s crust made of one quart of flour, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; mix with water or milk toa stiff batter, 
and drop into the kettle while the chicken is 
boiling; cover very close and cook half an hour. 


STEAMED Fow..—Place a fowl in a close 
steamer and cook one hour; then remove from 
the steamer, rub well with salt and stuff as for 
baking; steam again until perfectly tender; then 
place it in a baking pan, rub with flour and but- 
ter, and place in the oven until brown, basting 
often with butter. Use some of the liquor in the 
steamer for gravy, by adding it to the butter in 
the dripping-pan; thicken the gravy with flour, 
and add the chopped giblets and a little celery 
salt. 


FamiLy Soup.—Three or four quarts of water, 
three pounds of mutton, one turnip, two onions, 
one carrot, a little celery seed tied in a muslin 
bag; cut the meat and vegetables in small pieces, 
letall boil until the meat is nearly done; add salt 
and pepper, four large potatoes cut in slices, a 
sprig of parsley, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves; add water to the liquor as it 
boils away, and let the meat become very tender; 
then remove all the bones from it and serve with 
the soup. 


CHocoLaTE EcLarrs.—Put a pint of water 
and four ounces of butter on to boil; as soon as 
it boils stir in half a pound of sifted flour and 
stir until it sticks together; set aside to cool; add 
eight eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly; 
set in a warm place for half an hour, stirring 
occasionally; put into a pastry bag, and press 
out on to a well buttered tin; bake in a quick 
oven until done; the inside should be hollow; let 
them cool, and fill with an icing made of two 
ounces of chocolate and four tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar stirred to a paste on the fire. 


Cream Purrs.—Take eight eggs, their weight 
in sugar, and half their weight in flour; break 
and separate the eggs carefully; beat the yolks 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


and sugar until very light, then add the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff; put half a teaspoonful of 
soda and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar ina 
little milk; mix in the cake; bake fifteen min- 
utes. For filling, put two cupfuls of milk on to 
boil; mix two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and two eggs to- 
gether until light; then add the boiling milk; 
take from the fire and add the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon; set away to cool. When the 
cake is done turn carefully from the pan, which 
should be shallow, and spread while warm with 
the mixture; cut the cake in halves and fold the 
bottom parts together, with the filling between; 
ice the top. 


Newport CLam CHOWDER.—Wash the clams 
thoroughly with boiling water, and let them 
stand ten minutes, when they can easily be re- 
moved from the shell; cut off the black heads 
and put the bodies in a clean dish. For a peck 
of clams use eight large potatoes, peeled and 
sliced thin, and half an onion cut in small 
pieces; cut one quarter of a pound of salt pork 
into small pieces and fry brown; put the onion 
and potatoes into the kettle with the pork, with 
a tablespoonful of salt, a little pepper and one- 
half a cupful of flour shaken in; strain on this 
four quarts of the water in which the clams were 
scalded, and let all boil fifteen minutes; then add 
the clams, six crackers split, and half a cupful 
of tomato sauce; cook ten minutes longer, and 
serve. 


Tapioca AND Cocoanut Puppine.—One 
cupful of tapioca soaked over night, one quart of 
milk, yolks of four eggs and the whites of two, 
one cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut; bake 
three-quarters of an hour; make a frosting of 
the whites of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut; 
flavor with lemon or vanilla; spread on the top 
of the pudding when it is baked, and place in the 
oven to brown slightly. 


PUMPKIN Pre.—Select a pumpkin that is firm 
and deep in color, cut up, remove the seeds, and 
eook with the skin on; when thoroughly cooked 
rub it carefully through a sieve, cleaning it of all 
lumps; to one pint of the pumpkin add one-half 
a,cupful of brown sugar, one-half a cupful of 
molasses, one cupful of milk, and two well 
beaten eggs; beat the eggs with the pumpkin, 
then add the molasses and sugar, a little salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and then the milk; bake in a deep 
plate lined with plain pastry. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


PopuLaR common 
error is to suppose that birds sleep with the 
head beneath the wing. No bird ever sleeps so; 
the head is turned round and laid upon the back, 
where it is often concealed by the feathers. 

That dogs are kept in health by the addition 
of brimstone to their drinking water. Seeing 
that stone brimstone is utterly soluble in water, 
I fail to perceive what use it can possibly be to 
the dog. 

That cows are fond of buttercups. Cows, as 
well as horses, in grazing carefully avoid these 
plants, which, like all the Ranunculi, are harsh, 
astringent, and somewhat poisonous. 

That washing the face in morning dew im- 
proves the complexion. Dew is distilled water; 
but being merely pure water, it cannot exereise 
any special influence on the skin. Iam unwill- 
ing, however, to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
and therefore say: ‘‘ By all means, young ladies, 
wash your faces in the morning dew, in full 
belief of its efficacy. To do so you must rise 
early and breathe the pure morning air; this will 
benefit your health, and no doubt your com- 
plexion at the same time.’’ This is undoubtedly 
the lesson intended to be inculcated. 

That a fire is extinguished by the sun shining 
onit. The effect in this case is apparent, not 
real. A fairly good fire looks little better than a 
heap of white ashes under the powerful light of 
the sun’s rays. 

That there is economy-in putting fire-bricks 
or clayballs into a fire. Considering that what- 
ever heat they give out is derived from the fire 
itself, and that, being themselves utterly incom- 
bustible, they contribute nothing to the heat of 
the fire, there can be no economy in their use, 
Our method of using fuel is, however, terribly 
wasteful; a large percentage of combustible mat- 
ter, as well as heat, goes up the flue and is 
wasted. 

That pipes are burst by a sudden thaw. The 
thaw merely finds out the bursting that has al- 
ready been effected by the frost. It is the ex- 
pansion of water when passing into the icy state 
that bursts water-pipes of whatever material. 

That the bones are brittle in frosty weather. 
No doubt more bones are broken in winter than 
in summer, but this is due to the slippery state 
of the roads at that season, not to speak of ac- 
cidents on the ice, and not to any abnormal con- 
dition of our bones. , 

‘That ‘‘ thunderbolts”’ are tangible realities that 
can be handled and: preserved as curiosities. 
The only thunderbolt is the flash of lightning, 
often, no doubt, destructive, but never accompa- 
nied by any solid. The only solid. bodies that 


ever fall on the earth from the sky are aerolites, 
or bolides, bodies coming from outer space and 
having nothing to do with thunderstorms. 

That mirrors attract lightning, and should be 
covered or turned to the wall during a thunder- 
storm. This is a pure illusion, arising from the 
fact that mirrors reflect the lightning flash, and 
thus add to the terror and apparent danger of 
the storm. 


THE OcormpENTAL OwL.—Among all the birds 
of America, says Forest and Stream, there are 
none better deserving to receive the protection 
of the laws than the little prairie owls of the 
Pacific slope. Although very numerous, they 
are harmless and unobtrusive. They may gen- 
erally be seen sitting on a heap of sand thrown 
up by the prairie dog in digging his hole. This 
hole is appropriated by the owl for his house, 
and as you ride past he never fails to salute you 
with a very polite bow, and in the style of the 
real gentleman. The female may often be seen 
with her half-grown brood sitting at the entrance 
of the invariable prairie dog hole. Should you 
come too near, she makes her obeisance and re- 
tires with her little ones as gracefully as might a 
fashionable lady. Because of the positive good 
he does in the destruction of many harmful in- 
sects and reptiles, and especially the scorpion, he 
should have protection. In Southern California 
and the warmer parts of Utah and Arizona, 
every summer evening brings forth great num- 
bers of scorpions. They get into the gardens 
and infest the paths and walks about dooryard 
and gardens; -and but for the appetite and in- 
dustry of the owl they would become an intoler- 
able nuisance in these hot climates for three or 
four months of the year. At such seasons our 
little owl comes quietly about the house at dusk 
every night, and picks up the scorpions by 
scores. Usually he has some place near by, as 
the cornice of the house or some broad beam in 
the barn, where he deposits his load and eats 
what he desires. He devours only the soft part 
of the body of the scorpion, leaving the head, 
claws and tail of the reptile, until there may 
often be found a quart or more of such remains 
at the place he has chosen for his nightly ban- 
quet. 


Way THE Leaves CHANGE CoLor.—‘“‘ Prob- 
ably not one person in a thousand knows why 
leaves change their color in the fall,’’ remarked 
an eminent botanist the other day. ‘‘ The com- 
mon and old fashioned idea is that all the red 
and golden glory we see now is caused by frosts. 
A true and scientific explanation of the causes 
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of the coloring of the leaves would necessitate a 
long and intricate discussion. Stated briefly and 
in proper language, those causes are these; The 
green matter in the tissue of a leaf is composed 
of two colors, red and blue. When the sap 
ceases to flow in the autumn, and the natural 
growth of the tree ceases, oxidation of the tissue 
takes place. Under certain conditions the green 
of the leaf changes to red; under different condi- 
tions it takes on a yellow or brown tint. This 
difference in color is due to a difference in com- 
bination of the original constituents of the green 
tissue, and the varied conditions of climate, ex- 
posure and soil. A dry, cold climate produces 
wore brilliant foliage than one that is damp and 
warm. This is the reason that American au- 
tumns are so much more gorgeous than those of 
Seotland and England. There are several things 
about leaves that even science cannot explain. 
For instance, why one of two trees growing side 
by side, of the same age and having the same 

should take on a brilliant red in the 
fall, and the other should turn yellow, or why 
one branch of a tree should be highly colored and 
the rest of the tree have only a brilliant tint, are 
questions that are as impossible to answer as 
why one member of a family should be perfectly 
healthy and another sickly. Maples and oaks 
have the brightest colors.” 


Way Srxty SEconDs MAKE A MINUTE.—Why 
is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each min- 
ute into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely 
because in Babylonia there existed, by the side 
of the decimal system of notation, the sexagesi- 
mal, which counted by sixties. Why that num- 
ber should have been chosen is clear enough, 
and it speaks well for the practical sense of those 
ancient Babylonian merchants. There is -no 
number which has so many divisors as sixty. 
The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily journey 
into twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each 
parasang or hour was subdivided into sixty min- 
utés. A parasang is about a German mile, and 
Babylonian astronomers compared the progress 
made by the sun during one hour at the time of 
the equinox to the progress made by a good 
walker during the same time, both accomplish- 
ing one parasang. The whole course of the sun 
during the twenty-four equinoctial hours was 


fixed at twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia, or ‘ 


360 degrees. 


system was handed on to the Greeks, and 


Hipparchus, the great philosopher, who lived 
about 150 B.C., introduced the Babylonian hour 
inte Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about 150 
A.D., and whose name still lives in that of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy, gave still wider 
currency to the Babylonian way of reckoning 
time, It was carried along on the quiet stream 
of traditional knowledge through the Middle 
Ages, and, strange to say, it sailed down safely 
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over the Niagara of the French revolution. For 
the French, when revolutionizing weights, meas- 
ures, coins and dates, and subjecting all to the 
decimal system of reckoning, were induced by 
some unexplained motive to respect our clocks 
and watches, and allow our dials to remain sex- 
agesimal, that is, Babylonian, each hour con- 
sisting of sixty minutes. Here you see again 
the wonderful coherence of the world, and now 
what we call knowledge is the result of an un- 
broken tradition of a teaching descending from 
father to son. Not more than about a hundred 
arms would reach from us to the builders of the 
palaces of Babylon, and enable us to shake hands 
with the founders of the oldest pyramids, and to 
thank them.for what they have done for us. 


Proe@REss OF ELEcTRICITY.—In 1876, only 
thirteen years ago,—only as long as it takes a 
young miss to grow into tolerably long dresses,—. 
we had but a couple of Gramme machines and a 
few lamps of a very crude and unsatisfactory 
construction and wonderfully low efficiency at 
the Philadelphia Centennial. Just think of it, 
seriously, thoughtfully, with your eyes shut, for 
one moment, and then say to yourself there are 
$300,000,000 to-day invested in the electric busi- 
ness, with over 337,017 arc and 2,704,768 glow 
lamps, and the 109 railways with nearly 800 
miles of track and 1,000 motor cars in daily ser- 
vice, and then say, if you can, what the power is, 
or the energy is, or the force is, or the whatever 
you call it is, which is doing all this work. And 
again, predict if you dare what the next thirteen 
years, while that laughing little miss is growing 
to be a staid matron, will accomplish with this 
same unknown and unknowable laborer in the 
world of science and art, and the domestic econ- 
omy of the world. 


Curious OcuLAR ILLUSION.—Sir David Brew- 
ster mentions a very curious ocular illusion which 
occurred to himself while engaged writing. He 
was seated at a table, with two candles before 
him, when upon directing his eyes to them, he 
was surprised to observe, apparently among his 
hair, and nearly straight above his head, but far 
without the range of vision, a distinct image of 
one of the candles. The image was as perfect 
as if it had been formed by. reflection from a 
piece of mirror glass; but where the reflecting 
substance was he could not at first discover. He 
examined his eyebrows and eyelashes, but in 
vain. At length a lady tried her skill, and after 
a minute search she perceived, between two eye- 
lashes, a very minute speck, which, on being, 
removed, turned out to be a chip of red wax, 
highly polished, which was the real mirror on 
the occasion, and which had probably started 
into his eye when he was breaking the seal of a 
letter, only a short ‘time before he observed the’ 
phenomenon. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwm R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 


County, Maine. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 
50.—Louise Dupee. 
51.—F 52.—C a 1M 
EchoO 
MooR 
EdadiT 
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In slow, not in fast; 
In throw, not in cast; 
In first, not in last; 
In plum, not in fruit; 
In dumb, not in mute; 
In chart, not in map; 
In sleep, not in nap; 
In milk, not in curd; 
WHOLE is the name of a bird. 
VETERAN. 
Two Stars. 
80.—1 A letter. 2 A Jewish month. 3 Small 
ticks for beating linen. 4 Joyous. 5 Pertain- 
ing to morality. 6 Meditation. 7 Varieties of 
pears. 8 The beginning of slander. 9 A letter. 
81.—1 A letter. 2 A prefix. 3 Certain gum 
resins. 4 To separate into two divisions. 5 
Measure. 6 An ether derived from glycerine. 7 
Lines of variegated colors. 8 A point of the 
compass (Abbr.). 9 A letter. 
TANGLER. 


82. —Decapitation. 
Behead a priestly garment, and leave small 
quadrupeds; again, and leave concreted sugar. 
FRIEND. 


Four Anagrams. 
(Names of Noted Women.) 
83.—Namely, Vera Marrin. 

84.—Inez, teach not at Dalbys. 

85.—Watch here, Tobe Reiser. 

86.—Jack, then shun Leon. 

OLIviA. 
Two Diamonds. 

87.—1 A letter. 2 A-sailor. 3 Dripstone. 4 
Having a flat surface. 5 Compiled. 6 Con- 
nected. 7 After. 8 Acolor. 9 A letter. 

88.—1 A letter. 2 An elastic fluid. 3 A 
French social assembly. 4 To adorn. 5 Shell- 
fish. 6 Something difficult to overcome. 7. 
Small islands. 8 A pronoun. 9 A letter. 

VENUS. 
89.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 10 letters, is a deli- 
cate spirit distilled from cherries. The 3, 10, 2, 
9, is a kind of leather for book-binding. The 6, 
7, 4, 1, 10, 8, 5, is a species of antelope. 


Decapitations. 

90.—Behead a small anchor, and leave to fringe. 

91.—The religion of Mohammed, and leave to 
strike hard. 

92.—A rascal, and leave the body of a church. 

93.—A hard, durable wood, and leave full of 
bones. 

94.—A sailing vessel, and leave to take im- 
pressions. 

95.—An ornament worn by the Jewish high 
priests in ancient times, and leave a boader. 

96.—A game at cards, and leave a bill of fare 
at a hotel. Bracon Lieut. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest and best variety of original 
puzzles, received before December 1st, we offer 
a year’s subscription to this magazine. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
December 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Rollin G. Stone, Tom, Cyril Deane, D. E. 
Gerry, F. S. F., E. G. Davis, Eulalie, Birdie 
Lane, Jack, Katie Smith, Teddy, I. O. T., 
Minnie Jones, Vinnie, Ida May, J. D. L., Ned 
Nason, Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Nicholas, Birdie 
Browne, Lillie Lee, Black Hawk, Good Hugh, 
Bert Rand, Annie Kirkpatrick and Geraldine. 

Prize- Winners. 

Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., for the best. 
list of answers. Cyril Deane, Mechanic Falls, 
Me., for the next best list. 
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TouR 
53.—T-ell-s. 
54.—S-craw-l. 
55.—T-all-y. 
Cc 57.—F 
BOS 
MALTA 
BADIAGA 
FOLIOMORT 
STAMINA 
A G re) N E TEDEEE 
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B—-SABOT 6.—ORLOP 
4 ABOVE RAISE 
BODES LIMIT 
OVERT OSIER 
| TESTY PETRE 
19.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ADOLPHUS LE CLARE. 


There isn’t much in him, ’tis true, 

But his eyes they are porcelain blue, 
And his hands—oh, such loves! 
With their delicate gloves, 

That are always an exquisite hue. 


But one thing about this Le Clare, 
With the perfumed, ambrogial hair, 
That makes him the pride 
Of his set far and wide, 
Is his witching society air! 


He lacks a man’s inches in height, 
But his linen is faultlessly white, 
And the grace of his “ tie,”’ 
As he goes mincing by, 
It would put a mere artist to flight! 


His soft little heart knows no care; 

He is fond, he is sweet, he is fair; 
His voice has a squeak, P 
For his timbre is weak, 

But oh, my! his society air! 


As he journeys through fashion’s gay street, 
So small are his dear little feet, 

With his feminine “ threes,” 

Which he wears with such ease, 


That his walking is something complete! 


The charming Adolphus Le Clare, 
Who parts in the middle his hair, 
Ne’er racks his poor brains 
With deep thought, yet sustains 
His witching society air. 


TRIALS ADAM ESCAPED. 


“No doubt it was a severe affliction to old 
Grandfather Adam to be turned out of Paradise, 
though there are two sides to every question, 
and perhaps he was not wholly wretched over it. 
We are not going to argue the point at present. 

What we want to get at is the fact that though 
Adam lived so long ago, when the world was 
young, he escaped a great many troubles and 
trials which beset the modern man. 

He never had to wrestle with a set of false 
teeth which did not fit, and would not fit, and 
which felt, in spite of the smiling dentist’s assur- 
ance “that they look perfectly natural, sir,” 
every 

He did not have any pretty girl neighbor, 
younger and more blooming than Mrs. Eve, who 
made him wish, whenever he looked at her, that 


_ waited a little longer before settling for 


Nobody asked him to subscribe for a cyclo- 


ia. 

Nobody asked him to give a hundred dollars 
to the minister. 

No friend wanted his name on a little bill, just 

for thirty days, as a mere form, you know. 
* Nobody wanted to insure his life or sell him a 
sewing-machine, or a new kind of soap, or a 
patent churn, or a liver-pad, or a new-fangled 
apple-parer, or a prize package of stationery. 

Nobody wanted to put lightning rods on his 
house. Chromo peddlers had not then begun 
their travels. Organ-grinders did not pursue 
him with their hats held out. Bills for French 
millinery and ‘‘sundries’’ never clouded his 
brow. Fig leaves cost nothing, and were, no 
doubt, cool and becoming. 

He never hankered after a2.20 horse. He had 
no ambition to mount a bicycle. He never had 
to fight potato-bugs. We may safely conclude 
that he did not take pills or bitters, or restora- 
tives warranted to cure all diseases under the 
sun in one month or money refunded. 

He was never mashed to a jelly in a crowded 
horse-car; never blown up in a steamboat where 
the life-preservers were put away so safely that 
nobody could find them. He was never pruned 
of most of his arms and legs, and scalded to 
death, besides, in a railway collision, where no- 
body was to blame and the company was not 
censured. 

He never had to ask anybody ‘“ what this 
celebration at Yorktown was for ?”’ 

As he was born grown up we may conclude 
that he never had to contend with teething, or 
nursing-bottles soured, or the mumps, or the 
measles, or the whooping-cough, or the rash, 
and as he had no mother of course he was never 
properly spanked, which may account for the 
missteps he made in his career. 

His heart was never torn by the pangs of jeal- 
ousy. He never had to stand by and keep cool 
while Miss Eve walked off with the “‘other fel- 
low,’’ for the simple reason that the other fellow 
was not there to walk off with. He had not 
been born just then. 

Adam, in all probability, never wore a stiff, 
stand-up collar, or a pair of pants in which he 
dared not sit down. He never ate oleomarga- 
rine, under the fond delusion that it was butter. 

He never attended any lectures on health, to 
learn that all food was poison, and that nothing 
was wholesome for man to eat. He did not 
know what the modern man knows, that to be 
healthy we must starve, freeze, and eschew all 
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baths, and gymnastics, and dandelion tea daily. 

He never got divorced. He never committed 
@ murder when he was insane. Henever robbed 
abank. He never ran away with another man’s 
wife. He was a brave old fellow and took great 
care of his farm, and he lived to be nine hundred 
and thirty years old, and died without knowing 
the multitude of troubles he had escaped by hav- 
ing been in existence at such an Ay, stage of 
the world’s history. 


There is nothing a young unmarried man likes 
better than to go to dinner on Christmas Day at 
the house of a married friend and to be asked to 
carve the turkey. He never carved a turkey in 
his life, and with an old maid on one side of 
him, watching closely, and on the other side a 
fair girl for whom he has a tenderness, he feels 
embarrassed when he begins. First he pushes 
the knife down toward one of the thigh-joints. 
‘He can’t find the joint, and he plunges the knife 
around in search of it, until he makes mince- 
meat out of the whole quarter of the fowl. 
Then he sharpens his knife and tackles it again. 
At last, while making a terrific dig, he hits the 
joint suddenly, and the leg flies into the maiden 
lady’s lap, while her dress-front is covered with 
a shower of stuffing. Then he goes for the 
other leg, and when the young lady tells him he 
looks warm, the weather seems to him suddenly 
to become 499 degrees warmer. This leg he pulls 
loose with his fingers. He lays it on the edge of 


_ the plate, and while he is hacking at the wing 


he gradually pushes the leg over on the table- 
cloth, and when he picks it up it slips from his 
hand into the gravy dish, and splashes the gravy 
around for six yards. Just as he has made up 
his mind that the turkey has no joints to his 
wings, his host asks him if he thinks the war 
with Turkey will soon be over. The girl next to 
him laughs, and he says he will explain his 
views upon the subject after dinner. Then he 
sops his brow with his handkerchief, and presses 
the turkey so hard with the fork that it slides off 
the dish, and upsets a goblet of water on the girl 
next to him. Nearly frantic, he gouges away 
at the wings, gets them off in a mutilated condi- 
tion, and digs into the breast. Before he can 
cut any off the host asks him why he doesn’t 
help out the turkey. Bewildered, he puts both 
legs on a plate and hands them to the maiden 
lady, and then helps the young girl to a plateful 

stuffing, and while taking her plate in return 

ocks over the gravy dish. Then he sits down 


- with the calmness of despair and fans himself 


with a napkin, while the servant-girl clears up, 
and takes the turkey to the other end of the 


table. He doesn’t discuss the Eastern question _ 
that day. He goes right home after dinner, and 


spends the night trying to decide whether. to. 


commit suicide, or take lessons in carving. _ a 
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things called happiness, and take cold water 


‘* Well, ma,” said ’Mandy tothe Widow Green, 
who had just returned from the country fair, “I 
don’t see that you’ve brought much home, 
There’s nothing but this big feather-duster and 
a lot of little sample packages. What’s that in 
that yellow paper ?” 

**Tt’s cracker dust, ’Mandy.”’ 

“*Cracker dust! Well, now you're talking, 
ma. That’ssomething like, if you’ve only bought 
enough of it. What’s the matter with having 
those oysters fried now instead of that horrid old 
stew ?”’ 

“*?Mandy, I do wish you wouldn’t talk so out- 
landish. It’s some beautiful cracker dust that 
they give away in cute little packages. I got to- 
gether a lot of ’em, and then I set down on ’em 
in the wagon and busted ’em, but I:poured the 
whole lot into that clean paper. Of course we 
can have ’em fried, if you’ll set the table and 
give us something to eat’em on. Those oysters 
come into my mind the minute I set eyes on that 
cracker dust. Such a beautiful name it had, too! 
I can’t think what it was, but it was printed 
big, so I could read it without my glasses. My 
stars! I never saw the beat of this frying-pan! 
If you could only do your cooking on the handle 
you’d have things cooked before you knew it.”’ 

‘*Ma,”’ said ’Mandy, ‘‘ what’s the matter with 
having pie for supper ?”’ 

““*Mandy, I do wish you could talk like a 
Christian being. If you want the pie why don’t 
you say so decently ?”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with saying it that way, 
ma ?’’ said the irrepressible’*Mandy. ‘‘It’s no 
matter, anyhow. ‘It’s no matter what you do if 
your heart be’—merciful goodness, ma! what’s 
all that sizzling and sputtering ?”’ 

There was sizzling and sputtering, sure enough. 
A thick smoke poured from the frying-pan. 
Every oyster that could be seen at all through it 
seemed to be trying to stand up on its hind legs 
and claw the air. Moreover, they were rapidly 
getting black in the face in the attempt. The 
widow stood dazed and bewildered. *’Mandy, 
with experience of the world, seized the yellow 
paper and examined carefully the few grains 
that were left. 

‘*Cracker dust!’’ said she, finally. ‘‘That’s 
nice cracker dust! It’s Pearline, ma, that’s 
what itis. It’s what I’ve been wanting you to 
get for ever so long. Now, if you’d wanted to 
wash those oysters you couldn’t have done bet- 
ter. It’s the first time, too,” she added, reflec- 
tively, as she surveyed the blackened supper, 
‘*it?s the very first time that I ever knew. Pearl- 
ine to hurt anything. Anyway, ma, we found 
out what was the matter with frying them, 


didn’t we?” 


One of the best stories of white-haired, white- 


‘chokered, courteous Calvin Record is about a 


mellowed old lawyer who used to live on the 
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panks of the Androscoggin. The squire was. 
given to deep potations, and was famous for hi 
fine distinctions. It is said that in special plead- 
ing he could split a hair even more closely than 
Mr. Record can himself. 

But often after the shades of night had fallen 
the squire might have been seen struggling home 
so boozy that he apparently could not split a 
shingle, to say nothing of a hair. 

One night, when he was drunker than usual, 
he staggered completely out of his course, and 
could not find it. Realizing that he was lost and 
drifting into unfamiliar regions, he called at a 
house to ask for information. 

“Madam,” he gravely said to the lady who 
came to the door, candle in hard, ‘‘can you tell 
(hic) me where Squire Blank lives ?”’ 

“Certainly,” she said, and gave him the 
directions. 

But as she talked and looked, and as her 
candle gradually brought out the features of the 
man before her, a puzzled expression came into 
her face, and she finally asked :— 

“But isn’t this Squire Blank ?”’ 

“Madam,” replied the old lawyer, assuming 
his most judicial air, ‘that is entirely (hic) 
immaterial.” 


People have widely different ideas of what 


constitutes wealth, as the following incident - 


illustrates 

‘*T hear, Amanda, that your daughter is mar- 
ried,” said a lady to her colored washerwoman. 

‘Yes’m,” was the reply; “‘en I tell you she’s 
done mahied bettah’n her old mammy did, en 
she’ll nebbah hab to work like I’se worked. 
No’m, all she’ll hab ter do’ll be to set en hold 
her han’s.’’ 

“Ts her husband rich ?”’ 

“Deed he is, ma’am; he had fifty dollars in 
de bank de day he got mahied, en his par done 
died las’ week en lef’ him seventy-five mo’, en 
ny Tilly she hab fo’teen of her own, so I reckon 
dey has no need to worry deyselves bout how 
dey’s gwine ter git erlong, Some folks jess seem 
ter be bawn lucky.” 

In a certain church in Ireland a young priest 
was detailed to preach. The occasion wag his 
first appearance, and he took for his text “The 
Feeding of the Multitude.” He said: ‘And 
they fed ten people with ten thousand loaves of 
bread and ten thousand fishes.’’ And an Irish- 
tian said: ‘‘ That’s no miracle, begorra, I could 
do that niyself,”’ which the priest overheard. 

The next Sunday the priest announced the 
same text, but he had it right this time. He 
taid: ‘‘ And they fed ten thousand people on ten 
laves of bread and ten fishes.” He waited a 
‘ond or two, and then leaned well over the 
Pulpit and said: “‘ And could you do that, Mr. 

‘Murphy ?” 
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Mr. Murphy: ‘And sure, your reverence, I 
could.’’ 


“And how could you do it, Mr. Murphy?” 


asked the priest. 


** And sure, your reverence, I could do it with 
what was left over from last Sunday.”’ 


A contributor to the Baltimore Free Press 
says, ‘‘I hate to tell a story out of season, but I 
am afraid that this one will not keep until the 
next Fourth of Fuly, so here goes:— 

‘*A woman who lives in the western part of 
our city was very much disturbed by the fright- 
ful noises which accompanied the celebration 
this year. She was old and quite ill, and she 
had spent a night in tossing, waiting in vain for 
a silence that came not, and which drove sleep 
out of the question. It was near sunbreak, 
when the noise was at its wildest, when with a 
groan she turned over and in despair ejaculated: 
‘Goodness gracious me! I wish the other side 
had licked!’ ”’ 


The Chicago Chronicle tells of an English cu- 
rate who had to give out a notice about baptisms 
and another concerning a new hymn book. Ac- 
cidentally he inverted the order and spoke as 
follows: 

“‘T am requested to announce that the new 
hymn book will be used for the first time in this 
church Sunday next, and I am requested to call 
attention to the delay which often takes place in 
bringing children to be baptized; they should be 
brought on the earliest day possible. This is 
particularly pressed on mothers who have young 
babies.’”? ‘‘And for the information of those 
who have none,” added the rector, in gentle, 
kindly tones, and who, being deaf, had not heard 
what had been previously said, ‘‘and for the 
information of those who have none, I may 
state, if wished, they can be obtained on applica- 
tion in the vestry immediately after service to- 
day. Limp ones, one shilling each; with stiff 
backs, two shillings.’’ 


A young parson of the Universalist faith, many 
years since, when the Simon-pure Universalism 
was preached, started westward to attend a con- 
vention of his brethren in the faith. He took 
the precaution to carry a vial of cayenne in his 
pocket, to sprinkle his food with, as a preven- 
tive to fever and ague. The convention met; 
and at dinner a tall Hoosier observed the parson 
as he seasoned his meat, and said to him:— 

** Stranger, I’ll thank you for a leetle of that | 
air red salt, for I’m kind o’ cur’ous to try it.” 
**Certainly,”’ returned the parson; ‘buat you 
will find that it is very powerful; be careful how 

you use 

The Hoosier took the proffered vial, and feel- 
ing himself proof against any quantity of raw 
whiskey, thought that he could stand the “‘red 
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things called happiness, and take cold water 
baths, and gymnastics, and dandelion tea daily. 

He never got divorced. He never committed 
@ murder when he was insane. Henever robbed 
abank. He never ran away with another man’s 
wife. He was a brave old fellow and took great 
care of his farm, and he lived to be nine hundred 
and thirty years old, and died without knowing 
the multitude of troubles he had escaped by hav- 
ing been in existence at such an ary, stage of 
the world’s history. 


There is nothing a young unmarried man likes 
better than to go to dinner on Christmas Day at 
the house of a married friend and to be asked to 
carve the turkey. He never carved a turkey in 
his life, and with an old maid on one side of 
him, watching closely, and on the other side a 
fair girl for whom he has a tenderness, he feels 
embarrassed when he begins. First he pushes 
the knife down toward one of the thigh-joints. 
‘He can’t find the joint, and he plunges the knife 
around in search of it, until he makes mince- 
meat out of the whole quarter of the fowl. 
Then he sharpens his knife and tackles it again. 
At. last, while making a terrific dig, he hits the 
joint suddenly, and the leg flies into the maiden 
lady’s lap, while her dress-front is covered with 
a shower of stuffing. Then he goes for the 
other leg, and when the young lady tells him he 
looks warm, the weather seems to him suddenly 
to become 499 degrees warmer. This leg he pulls 
loose with his fingers. He lays it on the edge of 


_ the plate, and while he is hacking at the wing 


he gradually pushes the leg over on the table- 
cloth, and when he picks it up it slips from his 
hand into the gravy dish, and splashes the gravy 
around for six yards. Just as he has made up 
his mind that the turkey has no joints to his 
wings, his host asks him if he thinks the war 
with Turkey will soon be over. The girl next to 
him laughs, and he says he will explain his 
views upon the subject after dinner. Then he 
sops his brow with his handkerchief, and presses 
the turkey so hard with the fork that it slides off 
the dish, and upsets a goblet of water on the girl 
next to him. Nearly frantic, he gouges away 
at the wings, gets them off in a mutilated condi- 
tion, and digs into the breast. Before he can 
cut any off the host asks him why he doesn’t 
help out the turkey. Bewildered, he puts both 
legs on a plate and hands them to the maiden 
lady, and then helps the young girl to a plateful 

stuffing, and while taking her plate in return 

ocks over the gravy dish. Then he sits down 


- with the calmness of despair and fans himself 


with a napkin, while the servant-girl clears up, 
and takes the turkey to the other end of the 

table. He doesn’t discuss the Eastern question 
that day. He goes right home after dinner, and 
spends the night trying to decide whether. to. 


i 


commit suicide, or take lessons in carving. j 


** Well, ma,’’ said ’Mandy to the Widow 
who had just returned from the country fair, “I 
don’t see that you’ve brought much home, 
There’s nothing but this big feather-duster and 
a lot of little sample packages. What’s that in 
that yellow paper ?”’ 

*Tt’s cracker dust, ’Mandy.”’ 

‘*Cracker dust! Well, now you’re talking, 
ma. That’ssomething like, if you’ ve only bought 
enough of it. What's the matter with having 
those oysters fried now instead of that horrid old 
stew ?”’ 

“*?Mandy, I do wish you wouldn’t talk so out- 
landish. It’s some beautiful cracker dust that 
they give away in cute little packages. I got to- 
gether a lot of ’em, and then I set down on ’em 
in the wagon and busted ’em, but I:poured the 
whole lot into that clean paper. Of course we 
can have ’em fried, if you'll set ‘the table and 
give us something to eat’em on. Those oysters 
come into my mind the minute I set eyes on that 
cracker dust. Such a beautiful name it had, too! 
I can’t think what it was, but it was printed 
big, so I could read it without my glasses. My 
stars! I never saw the beat of this frying-pan! 
If you could only do your cooking on the handle 
you’d have things cooked before you knew it.” 

‘*Ma,”’ said ’Mandy, “‘ what’s the matter with 
having pie for supper ?”’ 

““*Mandy, I do wish you could talk like a 
Christian being. If you want the pie why don’t 
you say so decently ?”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with saying it that way, 
ma ?’’ said the irrepressible ’Mandy. ‘‘It’s no 
matter, anyhow. ‘It’s no matter what you do if 
your heart. be’—merciful goodness, ma! what’s 
all that sizzling and sputtering ?”’ 

There was sizzling and sputtering, sure enough. 
A thick smoke poured from the frying-pan. 
Every oyster that could be seen at all through it 
seemed to be trying to stand up on its hind legs 
and claw the air. Moreover, they were rapidly 
getting black in the face in the attempt. The 
widow stood dazed and bewildered. ’Mandy, 
with experience of the world, seized the yellow 
paper and examined carefully the few grains 
that were left. 

**Cracker dust!’’ said she, finally. ‘‘That’s 
nice cracker dust! It’s Pearline, ma, that’s 
what itis. It’s what I’ve been wanting you to 
get for ever so long. Now, if you’d wanted to 
wash those oysters you couldn’t have done bet- 
ter. It’s the first time, too,” she added, reflec- 
tively, as she surveyed the blackened supper, 
‘it?s the very first time that I ever knew. Pearl- 
ine to hurt anything. Anyway, ma, we found 
out what was the matter with frying them, 


didn’t we?” 


One of the best stories of white-haired, white- 
chokered, courteous Calvin Record is about a 


‘mellowed old lawyer who used to live on the | 


i 

it 
| | 
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banks of the Androscoggin. The squire was. 
given to deep potations, and was famous for hi 
fine distinctions. It is said that in special plead- 
ing he could split a hair even more closely than 
Mr. Record can himself. 

But often after the shades of night had fallen 
the squire might have been seen struggling home 
so boozy that he apparently could not split a 
shingle, to say nothing of a hair. 

One night, when he was drunker than usual, 
he staggered completely out of his course, and 
could not find it. Realizing that he was lost and 
drifting into unfamiliar regions, he called at a 
house to ask for information. 

‘‘ Madam,” he gravely said to the lady who 
came to the door, candle in hand, ‘‘can you tell 
(hic) me where Squire Blank lives ?” 

“Certainly,” she said, and gave him the 
directions. 

But as she talked and looked, and as her 
candle gradually brought out the features of the 
man before her, a puzzled expression came into 
her face, and she finally asked :— 

“But isn’t this Squire Blank ?”’ 

“Madam,” replied the old lawyer, assuming 
his most judicial air, “‘that is entirely (hic) 
immaterial.” 

People have widely different ideas of what 
constitutes wealth, as the following incident 
illustrates :— 

“7 hear, Amanda, that your daughter is mar- 
ried,’’ said a lady to her colored washerwoman. 

‘*Yes’m,”’ was the reply; “‘en I tell you she’s 
done mahied bettah’n her old mammy did, en 
she’ll nebbah hab to work like I’se worked. 
No’m, all she’ll hab ter do’ll be to set en hold 
her han’s.”’ 

her husband rich ?” 

“Deed he is, ma’am; he had fifty dollars in 
de bank de day he got mahied, en his par done 
died las’ week en lef’ him seventy-five mo’, en 
my Tilly she hab fo’teen of her own, so I reckon 
dey has no need to worry deyselves ’bout how 
dey’s gwine ter git erlong, Some folks jess seem 
ter be bawn lucky.”’ 

In a certain church in Ireland a young priest 
was detailed to preach. The occasion wag his 
first appearance, and he took for his text “The 
Feeding of the Multitude.’ He said: “And 
they fed ten people with ten thousand loaves of 
bread and ten thousand fishes.”” And an Irish- 
man said: ‘‘ That’s no miracle, begorra, I could 
do that myself,’”’ which the priest overheard. 

The next Sunday the priest announced the 
same text, but he had it right this time. He 
said: “‘ And they fed ten thousand people on ten 
loaves of bread and ten fishes.’ He waited a 

pit and said: “And could do Mr. 
» Murphy?” 


Mr. Murphy: ‘‘And sure, your reverence, I 
could.”’ 


“And how could you do it, Mr. Murphy?” 


asked the priest. 


“ And sure, your reverence, I could do it with - 
what was left over from last Sunday.”’ 


A contributor to the Baltimore Free Press 
says, “‘I hate to tell a story out of season, but I 
am afraid that this one will not keep until the 
next Fourth of Fuly, so here goes:— 

**A woman who lives in the western part of 
our city was very much disturbed by the fright- 


*ful noises which accompanied the celebration 


this year. She was old and quite ill, and she 
had spent a night in tossing, waiting in vain for 
a silence that came not, and which drove sleep 
out of the question. It was near sunbreak, 
when the noise was at its wildest, when with a 
groan she turned over and in despair ejaculated: 


‘Goodness gracious me! I wish the other side 
had licked!’ ”’ 


The Chicago Chronicle tells of an English cu- 
rate who had to give out a notice about baptisms 
and another concerning a new hymn book. Ac- 
cidentally he inverted the order and spoke as 
follows: 

*““T am requested to announce that the new 
hymn book will be used for the first time in this 
church Sunday next, and I am requested to call 
attention to the delay which often takes place in 
bringing children to be baptized; they should be 
brought on the earliest day possible. This is 
particularly pressed on mothers who have young 
babies.”’ ‘‘And for the information of those 
who have none,’’ added the rector, in gentle, 
kindly tones, and who, being deaf, had not heard 
what had been previously said, ‘‘and for the 
information of those who have none, I may 
state, if wished, they can be obtained on applica- 
tion in the vestry immediately after service to- 
day. Limp ones, one shilling each; with stiff 
backs, two shillings.’’ 


A young parson of the Universalist faith, many 
years since, when the Simon-pure Universalism 
was preached, started westward to attend a con- 
vention of his brethren in the faith. He took 
the precaution to carry a vial of cayenne in his 
pocket, to sprinkle his food with, as a preven- 
tive to fever and ague. The convention met; 
and at dinner a tall Hoosier observed the parson 
as he seasoned his meat, and said to him:— 

** Stranger, I’ll thank you for a leetle of that . 
air red salt, for I’m kind o’ cur’ous to try it.”” _ 

Certainly,” returned the parson; you 
will find that it is very powerful; be careful how 
you use it.”’ 

The Hoosier took the proffered vial, and feel- 
ing himself proof against any quantity of raw 
whiskey, thought that he could stand the “‘ red 


salt’? with impunity, and accordingly sprinkled 
a junk of beef rather bountifully with it, and 
forthwith introduced it into his capacious mouth. 
It soon began to take hold. He shut his eyes, 
and his features began to writhe, denoting a very 
inharmonious condition physically. He opened 
his mouth and screamed “fire.” 

“Take a drink of cold water from the jug,” 
said the parson. 

‘*Will that put it out?” asked the martyr, 
suiting the action to the word. In a short time 


the unfortunate man began to recover, and turn-— 


ing to the parson, his eyes yet swimming in 
water, exclaimed 

‘Stranger, you call yourself a ’Varsalist, I 
believe?” 

‘TI do,” mildly answered the parson. 

‘Wal, I want to know if that is consistent 
with your belief to go about with hell-fire in 
your breeches pockets ?’’ 
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A barrister blessed with a keen sense of the 
ludicrous can often extract a verdict from an ap- 
preciative jury by the aid even of a single joke. 
The famous Sergeant Wilkins was once defend. 
ing a breach-of-promise case, when the counsel 
for the plaintiff made a most eloquent appeal for 
his suffering and injured client, winding up with 
the words, ‘‘ And, gentleman, she is an orphan.”’ 
The effect of this was so successful that several 
of the intelligent jury gave convincing signs to 
the initiated of unpleasantly sentimental damages 
against the defendent. But Sergeant Wilkins 
was equal to the occasiou. When he rose to his 
feet, he laid his hand upon a waistcoat from be- 
neath which, to him, the toes of his well-blacked 
Wellingtons were quite invisible, and, in a voice 
husky with good-living and good-humor, began 
his speech with, ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I also 
am an orphan.’’ The effect was irresistible, and 
the sentimental counsel was laughed out of court. 


THE MAN AND THE GOOSE.—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
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